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ialtag  Election— fjje  fast  of  $t. 


BY  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  “Irish  Penny  Readings”  we  printed  one 
part  of  Meagher’s  brilliant  and  humorous  sketch  entitled  “Personal 
RecoUections  of  the  Galway  Election.”  It  will  be  recollected  by  all  who 
have  read  the  number  above  mentioned  that  Meagher’s  narrative  broke 
off,  leaving  O’Hea,  the  accomplished  law  agent  of  O’Elaherty,  exercising 
his  powers  of  persuasion — and  of  temptation — on  the  old  miserly  pawn- 
broker, Cassidy,  whose  vote  he  wished  to  secure  for  the  national  candi- 
date. The  conclusion  of  the  affair  is  told  by  Mr,  Meagher  as  follows 

I was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Courthouse,  looking 
down  the  street,  when  a tremendous  cheer  announced  the 
approach  of  a dense  crowd.  From  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
test the  street  had  been  thronged.  Thousands  passed 
through  it  from  sunrise  to  sundown.  Groups  of  peasantry 
and  townspeople  were  there  at  all  hours.  The  Moycullen 
lads — tenants  of  O’ Flaherty — and  the  Claddagh  boys — the 
fishermen  of  Galway — many  a time  swept  along  the  narrow 
and  muddy  thoroughfare,  flourishing  their  sticks  and  hats, 
shouting  violently  for  their  respective  favourites,  dragging 
off  voters,  menacing  others,  and  constantly  coming  into  col- 
lision with  the  police  and  hussars.  __ 

The  Moycullen  lads  were  stout-limbed,  tall,  wild,  free-and- 
easy  fellows.  They  had  their  brown  frieze  coats,  corduroy 
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knee-breeches  (open  at  the  knee),  Connemara  stockings,  and 
black  felt  hats,  in  the  bands  of  which  they  wore  sprigs  of 
laurel.  The  ringing  whoop  and  springing  jump  they  gave, 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  emphasize  their  enthusiasm  01 
defiance,  were  enough  to  scare  the  boldest  heart  in  bioad- 
cloth.  Tenants  of  Anthony  O’Flaherty— and  prosperous 
tenants  too — they  were,  in  this  conflict  with  the  Govern- 
ment, his  staunch  and  fierce  henchmen  likewise.  Many  a 
voter  pledged  to  Monahan  ; many  a voter  of  high  and  low 
degree;  many  a lord,  and  many  a rude  tiller  of  the  soil 
flew  or  skulked  before  their  impetuous  charge  and  thrilling 
cheer.  Fine  linen  and  foul  rags  were  all  the  same  to  them. 
Did  either  bear  the  Castle  stamp,  they  were  sure  to  meet 
their  grip.  Landlord,  attorney,  parson,  the  highest  and  the 
haughtiest  felt  their  rough  force,  quailed  before  their  stormy 
threats,  or  wfith  disordered  garments  cried  to  them  for  quar- 
ter. Retiring  before  police  or  soldiers,  they  did  so  in  com- 
pact order,  showering  down  stones  and  every  other  missile 
on  bayonets,  steeds,  and  sabres.  So  fierce,  daring,  despe- 
rate were  they  on  the  day  of  nomination,  that,  requested 
by  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Repeal  candidate  ordered  them  to 
leave  the  town.  They  did  so  with  a tempest  of  hurrahs, 
circling  and  flourishing  their  rough  blackthorns  above  their 
heads  and  shoulders,  bounding  like  maddened  deer  all 
through  the  town,  driving  the  Claddagh  men  to  their  scaly 
settlement  before  them. 

The  Claddagh  men,  as  may  have  been  inferred,  were  on 
the  other  side.  They  were  sworn  to  stand  by  Monahan  and 
the  Government.  Up  to  the  eve  of  the  nomination  con- 
sidered doubtful,  on  the  morning  of  that  day  they  were 
decided.  The  night  before  they  had  been  bribed.  Poor, 
ragged,  hungry,  their  votes  and  voices  were  on  sale.  Most 
considerate  and  charitable  in  all  their  practices,  the  agents 
of  the  government,  after  night-fall,  sent  them  in  several  cart- 
loads of  bread  and  meat.  Clothes,  also,  were  distributed. 
Old  women,  moaning  and  swaying  over  their  dull  fires,  were 
handed  brown  paper  packages  of  tea  and  sugar.  A warm 
shawl,  a few  yards  of  gaudy  ribbon,  back-combs  and  beads, 
secured  the  sympathies  of  those  who  were  more  elevated  in 
their  tastes — were  more  fastidious  than  indigent,  more  vain 
than  hungry,  more  piously  disposed  than  patriotically  in- 
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spired.  There  were  new  brogues,  and  flannel  shirts,  and 
fishing  gear,  for  the  manlier,  more  active,  and  adventurous 
of  the  colony.  All  were  given  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Monahan, 
her  Majesty’s  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

The  excessive  poverty  of  these  poor  struggling  creatures 
were  the  very  making  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland 
the  time  I speak  of.  The  Government  had  the  purse,  and 
there  were  the  needy  and  the  naked.  With  them  speedy 
relief — comfort  for  even  an  hour — was  an  incentive  far  away 
and  infinitely  more  tempting  than  the  brightest  future  which 
popular  orators  could  prophesy,  or  their  own  restless  imagi- 
nations, ever  urged  by  hope,  could  picture. 

So  stood  the  Moycullen  and  the  Claddagh  men.  The  one 
devoted  to  their  landlord ; their  hot,  wild  action  urged  by 
gratitude  and  inspired  by  pride  ; the  pride  which  every  Irish 
tenant  feels  in  the  triumph  of  his  landlord,  if  he  loves  that 
landlord,  and  wishes  him  success.  The  others,  depending 
for  their  daily  bread  on  the  waves  and  winds,  owning  no 
master,  having  none  to  heed  them,  but  pledged  in  life  or 
death  to  those  who,  from  time  to  time,  ministered  to  their 
wants,  softened  even  for  an  hour  the  sharp  roughness  of  their 
stormy  watchings,  anxieties,  and  labours,  and  gave  them  a 
day  of  rest.  In  plain  words,  the  Moycullen  men  stood  by 
O’Flaherty  for  love.  The  Claddagh  men  stood  by  Monahan 
by  contract.  Heart  in  the  one  case,  there  was  hunger  in 
the  other. 

Out  of  town  the  whole  of  the  contest — kept  out  of  it  by  the 
express  desire  of  the  man  they  would  have  died  for — the  Moy- 
cullen lads  never  showed  their  knee  breeches,  never  twirled  a 
twig  in  the  air,  never  made  the  stones  dance  under  their  heels 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  Galway,  until  the  last  day  of 
the  contest.  This  day,  however,  they  couldn’t  keep  out. 
What — out  of  the  town,  and  the  fight  towards  its  close  ] 
Out  of  town,  and  O’Flaherty  to  be  beaten  or  chaired  ] 
They’d  see  themselves  at  the  bottom  of  Lough  Corrib — theyd 
see  themselves  skinned  alive  in  the  Claddagh — before  they’d 
keep  out  of  it  any  longer.  In  they  came,  then,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  wild,  bounding,  and  blithe — a tramp- 
ing herd  of  red  deer — fiercer  and  stronger  than  when  they 
went  out.  With  fresh  laurels  in  their  hats,  the  wrists  of 
their  coat  sleeves  turned  up,  and  everything  (from  the  tip  of 
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the  toe  to  the  collar  bone)  denoting  the  finest  condition,  up 
•they  swept  to  the  Courthouse. 

Policemen  levelled  their  bayonets  to  keep  them  back.  The 
Claddagh  men,  driven  up  and  flattened,  in  their  blue  flannel 
shirts  and  oilskin  hats,  against  the  horses  on  either  side, 
shouted  and  shook  their  fists  against  them.  Captain  Ger- 
vaise  Bushe,  at  the  head  of  his  10th  Hussars,  vainly  beckoned 
to  them  with  his  doeskin  gauntlet,  to  retire.  Neither  for 
policemen  and  their  stinging  bayonets,  nor  for  Claddagh  men 
with  their  sinews  strung  by  Government,  nor  for  Captain 
Bushe  with  his  doeskin  gauntlet,  do  the  Moycullen  men,  at 
this  last  hour,  care  a cabbage-stalk.  Whatever  comes  of  it, 
they’ll  dash  through.  Up  fly  the  black  felt  hats  with  the 
laurel  leaves,  round  and  about  flounce  the  blackthorns,  away 
far  off  break  the  shouts  of  the  Moycullen  men.  On  they 
sweep  through  mud  and  rain,  bristling  police  and  raving 
Claddagh  men,  whiskered  and  furred  hussars — through 
everything,  foul  or  fair,  that  stops  their  way  ; on  they  sweep, 
headlong,  sure  though  boisterous,  restless  as  the  gallow- 
glasses  and  musketeers  of  Hugh  O’Neill  across  the  Yellow 
Ford. 

It  w’as  the  grandest  episode  of  the  campaign. 

Up  to,  and  awTay  past  the  steps  of  the  Courthouse,  swept 
the  wild,  headstrong,  defiant  crowd.  Then  there  was  a 
sudden  halt,  an  opening  in  the  crowd  right  opposite  to  where 
I stood,  and,  as  two  gentlemen  elbowed  and  crushed  their 
way  from  the  thickest  of  the  throng  to  these  same  steps, 
there  was  a cheer  which  shook  the  limestone  pillars  of  the 
portico  which  shadowed  me.  Panting  and  fuming — their 
coats  almost  torn  from  their  backs,  and  one  of  them  with- 
out a patch  of  handkerchief  or  hat  upon  his  head — they 
stumbled  up  the  steps.  It  was  Cassidy  and  O’Hea. 

Clinging  to  the  pawnbroker,  long  after  I had  left  him  in 
despair  ; determined  on  his  conquest,  no  matter  what  length 
of  time,  or  ingenuity,  or  laborious  patience,  that  conquest 
might  exact ; Mr.  O’Hea,  the  seductive  and  assiduous  at- 
torney, had,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  persuaded  his  capricious 
friend  to  dress  and  shave  himself,  and  in  his  best  attire 
accompany  him  to  the  polling  booth.  It  was  a startling 
victory.  No  one  had  dreamt  of  it.  Most  people  had  de- 
clared it  utterly  impossible.  For  myself,  I’d  as  soon  have 
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thought  of  Lynch  Fitzstephen  rising  from  his  grave,  and 
hanging  the  Solicitor-General  as  he  had  hanged  his  own  son, 
as  that  Cassidy  could  have  been  coaxed  from  his  blankets 
and  his  flute. 

Amid  the  loudest  cheers  and  congratulations,  the  pawn- 
broker and  attorney  entered  the  Courthouse ; and  passing 
through  the  slippery  and  crowded  hall,  mounted  the  stairs 
to  the  room  in  which  all  the  voters  whose  sirnames  com- 
menced with  C had  to  register  their  votes.  The  room  was 
densely  packed.  Not  an  inch  of  vacant  space  upon  the 
floor.  The  benches  running  round  the  walls  creaked  with 
the  weight  of  fidgetty  boys  and  old  gentlemen  in  spectacles, 
and  many  a patriarch,  snob,  and  urchin,  whom  the  lessening 
minutes  and  deepening  interest  of  the  struggle  had  fixed 
unconsciously  to  the  whitewash,  in  the  most  severe  position, 
above  the  scene.  The  very  walls  seemed  to  give  out,  from 
their  moist  depth  of  brick  and  plaster,  faces  and  arms  full 
of  eagerness  and  passion.  Through  this  hot,  sweltering, 
compressed  crowd,  Mr.  O’Hea  pushed,  cursed,  and  ploughed 
a channel  for  his  friend,  Myles  Cassidy. 

“ Make  room  there,”  O’Hea  half  screamed,  and  half 
shouted. 

Cassidy  didn’t,  say  a word,  but  gleamed  like  a wild  idiot 
through  his  spectacles.  They  were  the  same  cracked  spec- 
tacles he  had  on  in  bed. 

“Where’s  Frank  CommynT  asked  some  one  against  the 

wall. 

“ Where’s  his  brother,  Sarsfield  V asked  another. 

“ Blood  ’an  ’ouns,  don’t  forget  Lord  French,”  was  the  thun- 
dering exclamation  of  a third. 

“ Silence,”  stamped  and  shouted  the  small,  round,  red,  fat 
man  in  the  drab  coat  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  his  ears 
burning,  his  throat  swelling,  and  his  corpulent  little  fingers 
twisting  the  goose-quill  into  ever  so  many  triangles  and 
circles,  jerking  out  the  feathers,  and  splitting  up  the  nib. 

By  the  time  he’d  done,  and  they’d  all  done,  Messrs.  Cassidy 
and  O’Hea  had  made  their  way  to  the  table.  They  stood 
close  to  the  Deputy  Sheriff. 

“ For  whom  do  you  vote  V asked  the  polling  clerk. 

Mr.  Cassidy  looked  strange.  H3  looked  about  him — up 
all  over  the  walls — down  into  the  throat  of  the  polling  clerk 
— up  again  to  the  sky-light — everywhere. 
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“ He’s  drunk.”  says  one. 

“ A fool,”  said  another. 

“ Neither,”  said  a third. 

“ Silence,”  cried  the  Deputy. 

“ A voter  from  the  country,”  shouted  O’Hea. 

“ Hurrah  !”  shouted  the  O’Flaherties. 

“ Silence,”  cried  the  Deputy  Sheriff,  rising  up  in  a drab 
coat  out  of  his  arm  chair  at  the  head  of  the  voting  table, 
waving  a quill  with  a prodigious  lot  of  white  feathers,  and 
subsiding  quietly  again. 

“ It’s  Mr.  Cassidy,  the  retired  merchant,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
O’Hea  waving  his  hat,  and  thumping  a bailiff  of  Menlo  Castle 
in  the  small  of  the  back. 

“ Hurrah  for  Cassidy  !”  shouted  the  crowd. 

“ Silence,”  again  cried  the  Deputy,  the  drab  coat  and  white 
feather  once  more  emerging  from  the  arm-chair. 

“ Hear  the  Sheriff/’  was  the  cry. 

“No  more  noise  there.” 

“ Hould  yer  tongue,  ye  divil.” 

“ Hurrah  for  Cassidy.” 

“ Yer  sowls  to  glory.” 

“ Down  with  Monahan.” 

“ Up  with  O’Flaherty.” 

“ Three  cheers  for  O’Connell.” 

“ Three  cheers  for  Father  Koche.” 

“ And  three  cheers  for  Father  Daly.” 

“ Silence,”  cried  the  presiding  officer. 

“ He  votes  for  O’Connell — hurrah  i” 

“ Silence !” 

“Silence  yerself.” 

“ For  whom  do  you  vote,  Mr.  Cassidy  V1 
Mr.  Cassidy  straightened  himself  up,  fixed  his  spectacles 
tight,  folded  his  arms-,  buttoned  up  his  lips,  and  coughed. 
u For  whom  do  you  vote,  sir?” 

“ I vote,”  said  Cassidy,  in  a loud  and  distinct  voice,  beat- 
ing time  to  the  words  with  his  forefinger,  “ I vote  for  Anthony 
O’Flaherty,  Esquire,  Knockbane,  county  Galway.” 

Galway  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  a terrific  cheer 
shook  the  Courthouse  from  top  to  bottom.  Cassidy  was 
frantically  congratulated.*  He  was  slapped  on  the  back  by 
every  one  near  him.  The  breath  was  fairly  slapped  out  of 
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him.  He  was  within  a second  of  being  slapped  to  death. 
His  eyes  swam  in  his  head.  Ten  thousand  fire-flies  flashed 
and  buzzed  through  his  brain.  He  wTriggled  and  writhed — 
gasped — struck  right  and  left  wflth  his  swollen  fists — de- 
liriously leaped  up  and  down — kicked — scratched — screamed 
— tore  his  cravat  open — shouted  for  mercy.  The  congratu- 
lations continued.  The  cheers  were  louder  than  ever.  The 
slaps  on  the  back  multiplied  with  a vehement  rapidity.  They 
were  murdering  the  man  in  the  Courthouse  itself,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  dock.  It  cost  the  Deputy  Sheriff*  all  the 
sinew  and  voice  he  could  muster,  to  save  the  life  of  the 
pawnbroker,  and  in  some  slight  degree  reinstate  order. 
When  the  lull  had  set  in,  and  Mr.  Cassidy  partly  recovered 
his  breath,  Mr.  Monahan’s  agent,  with  the  sternest  face, 
presented  him  with  a small  book,  bound  in  black  morocco. 
It  was  the  book  of  the  Evangelists. 

“ Silence,  ye  divils,”  shouted  a voice  away  back  in  the 
crowd,  near  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

“ For  whom  do  you  vote,  sir  V inquired  the  polling  clerk, 
again  addressing  himself  to  Mr. Cassidy  peremptorily — “ for 
whom,  sir?’ 

“ For ” gasped  the  bewildered  pawnbroker. 

“ Out  with  it,”  roared  the  crowd. 

“ Silence,”  cried  the  Sheriff*. 

“ Hear  him” — this  came  from  Mr.  O’Hea. 

“ For  whom  do  you  vote,  sir  V 9 

“ For ” 

“ Hurrah — three  cheers  for  Cassidy  !” 

“ Silence  !” 

“ Take  that  book,  sir,”  said  the  agent,  “ and  swear  you 
haven’t  had  a bribe.” 

With  complacent  features,  a deep  sigh,  and  a sly  wink  to 
Mr.  O’Hea,  who  stood  close  beside  him,  Mr.  Cassidy  swore 
he  hadn’t  had  a bribe ; and  having  kissed  the  book,  rubbed 
his  hands,  smiled  through  his  spectacles,  smacked  his  lips, 
and  putting  on  his  hat  (it  was  woefully  crushed)  turned  to 
go  away.  He  did  so  amid  renewed  cheers,  slaps  on  the  back, 
and  other  warm  congratulations.  Mr.  O’Hea  took  his  right 
arm,  and  in  the  handsomest  manner  thanking  and  applauding 
him  for  the  manly,  outspoken  style  in  which  he  had  voted, 
led  him  out  of  the  polling  room  to  the  lobby  at  the  head  of 
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the  great  stone  stairs.  Arrived  there,  Mr.  Cassidy  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  stealthily  looking  about  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self the  coast  was  comparatively  clear,  gently  nudged  Mr. 
O'Hea  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  softest  tones 
whispered  him — “ That  money  you  promised  me — where 

is  it  r 

“ Don’t  you  feel  well,  Mr.  Cassidy — is  that  what  you  say  V 
the  tranquil  attorney  most  soothingly  asked. 

“ The  money,  you  know,”  urged  the  pawnbroker,  with  a 
nudge  and  a wink. 

“ The  fresh  air  will  revive  you.” 

“ But  it’s  the  money  I want.” 

“ Better  go  to  bed  when  you  get  home,”  was  the  advice  of 
his  friend. 

Mr.  Cassidy  grew  impatient.  Nudges  and  winks,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  were  faint  intimations.  He  rubbed  himself 
close  up  to  the  tranquil  attorney,  and  pinched  him  sharply 
in  the  soft  part  of  the  arm. 

“ The  devil !”  shouted  O’Hea. 

“ The  money  !”  bawded  Cassidy. 

“ What  money  T indignantly  asked  the  attorney. 

“ The  money  you  showed  me — the  money  you  promised 
me,”  the  pawnbroker  poured  out,  with  a mouthful  of  foam, 
pinching  O’Hea  in  the  thighs  and  sides,  as  well  as  the  soft  of 
the  arm. 

A crowd  had  been  attracted  by  the  scuffle  (for  it  had 
come  to  that)  from  the  hall  below,  and  the  polling-room,  out 
of  wThich  the  learned  counsel  and  his  confiding  client  had 
just  emerged.  Cassidy  was  biting  his  lips,  stamping  the 
floor,  shaking  his  fist  into  the  very  eyes  of  Counsellor  O’Hea. 
He  called  him  a swindler  ; he  denounced  him  as  a thief  and 
a scoundrel ; invoked  on  him  every  description  of  mischief ; 
made  the  most  fiendish  faces  up  to  his  teeth  ; wished  by  all 
that  was  lovely  he  had  him  at  home  in  that  big  Spanish 
house,  out  of  which  he  had  coaxed  him,  and  may  be  he 
wouldn’t  try  wfith  his  best  razor  whether  he  or  the  green 
corned  beef  was  the  toughest. 

“ Look,”  said  O’Hea,  in  the  tone  of  a shockingly  abused 
man,  breaking  loose  from  the  pawnbroker,  retreating  a few 
paces  from  him,  and  pointing  him  out,  with  his  delicate 
canary-coloured  cane,  to  the  scorn  and  vengeance  of  the 
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crowd  on  the  lobby — '“look,”  said  he,  “ that  despicable  old 
ruffian  has  the  audacity  to  insinuate  I promised  him  a fist- 
ful of  bank  notes  for  his  vote.” 

“ You  did,”  shouted  Cassidy. 

“ Gentlemen,  I appeal  to  you,”  were  the  last  agonising 
words  of  O’Hea. 

“ Down  with  the  robber,”  vociferated  the  crowd. 

And  down  he  went,  sure  enough,  flying  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  slippery  stone  steps  (a  distance  of  forty 
feet  certainly),  having  received  at  the  start  a battery  of  kicks 
to  accelerate  his  descent.  Mr.  O’Hea,  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated, walked  back  to  his  lodgings  on  the  south  side  of  Eyre- 
square.  Mr.  Cassidy,  all  ruffled,  discomfited,  utterly  down- 
cast, and  sorely  impressed  with  the  fact  of  his  being  shamefully 
sold — of  his  having  been  bought  in  the  dearest  market  and 
sold  in  the  cheapest — returned  gloomily  to  his  cobwebs  and 
beef.  Having  laid  in,  under  the  pillow  nearest  to  the  wall, 
several  numbers  of  the  World  newspaper,  and  a couple  of 
pounds  of  raisins  in  a damp  blue  and  white  pocket-handker- 
chief, the  melancholy  patriot,  slipping  off  his  Sunday  clothes, 
in  which  he  had  voted  for  O’Flaherty  and  Repeal,  buried 
himself  deep  in  the  musty  blankets  and  sheets. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after,  the  High  Sheriff,  standing 
under  the  red  canopy  in  the  Courthouse,  declared  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Solicitor-General,  James  Monahan,  Esq.,  duly  elected 
to  serve  in  Parliament  as  Member  for  the  borough  of  Gal- 
way. A majority  of  four  votes  above  O’Flaherty’s  tally  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  Government.  And  so,  all  for 
nothing  went  the  eloquence  of  Young  Ireland ; the  influence 
of  such  good  priests  as  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Roche  and  Daly ; 
the  impetuous  rude  chivalry  and  devotion  of  the  tenantry  of 
Moycullen  ; the  pugilistic  exploits  of  Mullen,  the  self-edu- 
cated dentist ; the  exquisite  diplomacy  of  Mr.  O’Hea ; and 
the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Cassidy,  the  anchorite  pawn- 
broker. 

Good-bye  to  Galway  ! 


A child,  when  asked  why  a certain  tree  grew  crooked, 
replied,  “ Somebody  trod  on  it,  I suppose,  when  it  was  a 
little  tree.”  How  painfully  suggestive  is  that  answer. 
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‘She '-peasant  ^orrt. 


BY  “c.  C.”  IN  THE  “NATION.” 


*Ti3  well  to  be  a peasant  bom, 

Inured  to  pain  and  toil ; 

To  yoke  the  team  at  early  mom, 

And  till  the  teeming  soil ; 

To  sow  and  glean  the  yellow  com, 

And  pile  the  scented  hay. 

Oh  ! happy  is  the  peasant  bom, 

A-toilmg  all  the  day. 

’Tis  evening,  and  the  golden  sun 
In  sinking  in  the  main. 

The  patient  ploughboy’s  work  is  done, 

He’s  at  his  hearth  again; 

Or,  ’neath  the  aged  sheltering  thorn, 

Thinks  of  the  patriot  dead, 

Who  for  the  fettered  peasant>bom 
So  nobly  fought  and  bled. 

Should  Motherland  his  hand  require, 

No  belted  warrior  lord 
Will  in  red  battle’s  furious  fire 
More  bravely  wield  the  sword. 

Hark  ! now  peals  forth  the  charging  horn— 
‘ c Hurra,  boys,  never  yield  !” 

Exclaims  the  valiant  peasant  bom, 

The  foremost  in  the  field. 

Should  Fortune  lead  the  peasant  through 
Her  bright  alluring  ways, 

And  when  his  joys  are  only  new 
Withdraw  her  golden  rays, 

The  moment  glooming  fate  doth  warn, 

The  disappointed  swain 
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Exults  that  he,  the  peasant  born, 

Is  at  his  plough  again. 

Not  so  the  heedless  sons  of  wealth, 

Whose  precious  time  is  spent 
Destroying  reason,  honour,  health, 

Creating  discontent — 

A beggar,  from  his  pleasures  torn, 

He  sinks  a sacrifice — 

He  envies  the  poor  peasant  born — 

He’s  dead  before  lie  dies. 

Oh  ! happy  is  the  peasant’s  life 
When  death  is  at  his  door — 

The  tyrant’s  lash — affliction — strife 
Can  torture  him  no  more. 

He  now  hath  little  cause  to  mourn 
The  rugged  path  he  trod — 

He  lived — he  dies — the  peasant  born, 

In  favour  with  his  God  ! 


BY  C.  G.  DUFFY. 

Since  the  re-awakening  of  Ireland,  our  national  distinctions 
are  becoming  precious  again,  and  we  learn  without  surprise 
that  many  Irish  families  who  dropped  the  O’  from  their 
names  long  ago,  from  bad  taste  or  bad  example,  are  resuming 
it.  They  do  right.  England  may  well  treat  our  historical 
names  with  contempt  if  we  set  her  the  example.  And  so 
she  does,  and  so  does  her  garrison  of  serfs  and  mercenaries. 

When  the  Anglo-Irish  journals  want  to  insult  Dr.  Higgins, 
they  call  him  Dr.  O’Higgins  ; and  Chief  Baron  Brady’s  name 
they  used  to  metamorphose  into  O’Brady.  How  comes  this  ? 
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0’  was  a prenx  to  the  names  of  many  of  our  kings  and  chief- 
tains before  the  first  English  invader  set  his  foot  ©n  our 
shores,  and  it  has  since  belonged  to  nearly  all  the  native 
Irish  that  distinguished  themselves  in  defence  of  their  own 
country  or  in  the  service  of  others.  It  claims  antiquity  be- 
yond most  European  names,  and  is  associated  with  the  hero- 
ism of  nearly  thirty  generations  of  gallant  men.  Why  has 
it  become  a mark  of  contempt  ? In  no  other  portion  of  the 
world  but  Ireland  does  any  party  exist  that  would  profane 
the  venerable  historical  associations  of  their  country.  The 
Spaniard  rejoices  to  trace  his  Castilian  pedigree  back  to  a 
date  before  the  Moorish  invaders  took  possession  of  his  beau- 
tiful land,  and,  with  the  cunning  of  robbers,  called  it  their 
own.  The  Frenchman,  if  his  ancestors  fought  for  France,  and, 
under  the  command  of  a fair  young  girl,  scourged  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  their  plundered  cities,  exults  in  his  pedigree  ; and 
there  is  no  Frenchman  base  enough  to  detract  from  his 
honour,  or  upbraid  him,  as  a crime,  with  the  patriotism  of 
his  forefathers.  The  Englishman  is  proud  if  his  progenitors 
drew  a good  bow  at  Hastings,  and  no  man  says  him  nay. 
It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  it  is  a crime  and  a shame  to  be- 
long to  the  land  and  share  in  its  ancestral  glories.  Our 
fathers  fought  with  invaders  possessing  all  the  ferocity  and 
little  of  the  civilisation  of  the  gallant  infidels  who  made 
Spain  the  seat  of  learning  and  genius,  and,  like  the  French- 
men, they,  too,  had  their  Joan  of  Arc,  “ the  scourge  of  the 
English  •”  but  ignorance,  and  the  base  treachery  of  faction 
to  its  country,  strive  to  make  that  which  is  the  pride  of 
other  nations  our  shame.  If  we  had  no  other  proof  how  far 
we  are  from  equality  with  Englishmen  in  our  land  ; this  is 
sufficient.  The  Norman  Fitz,  the  badge  of  illegitimacy,  is  a 
distinction  in  this  country — a feather  in  the  cap  of  pride, 
because  it  is  not  Irish ; the  national  O’,  which,  even  in  its 
original  assumption,  required  an  ancient  family  (it  is  equi- 
valent to  grandson)  is  a disgrace.  If  we  cannot  amend  this 
wholly — if  we  cannot  make  it  a cause  of  just  pride  to  be  an 
Irishman  in  Ireland,  better  be  in  exile,  or  the  grave,  than  in 
such  a country. 

In  the  same  spirit  that  the  0’  is  being  reassumed  by  Con- 
nors, Reillys,  and  the  like,  we  must  deliberately  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  to  assimilate  us  with  Englishmen,  by  the 
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sacrifice  of  any  national  habit  or  distinction.  There  is  no 
people  we  less  desire  to  resemble.  To  Anglicise  our  peasantry 
would  be  to  teach  them  the  grossest  indulgence  in  the 
lowest  vices.  And  never  is  vice  so  hideous  as  when  en- 
grafted upon  the  character  of  an  English  boor,  who  has 
neither  constitutional  gaiety  nor  natural  chivalry  to  control 
his  brute-beast  propensities.  He  pursues  a vice  with  the  same 
dogged  determination  that  he  fights  a Frenchman,  and  is  no 
more  touched  by  a sentiment  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 
Where  an  Irish  peasant  is  gay  and  gallant,  an  English  boor 
is  sullen  and  sensual.  The  Saxon  plots  a vice  where  the 
Celt  meditates  a gallantry ; and  when  he  falls  into  habitual 
immorality,  he  wallows  like  a hog  in  the  stye  of  his  moral 
filth,  till  he  becomes  the  very  beast  he  resembles. 

From  such  a leprosy  as  this  we  have  been  preserved  partly 
by  our  poverty,  much  more  by  the  influence  and  example  of 
the  clergy  of  the  geople,  but  most  of  all  by  our  national 
character.  The  gay,  bold,  joyous  Irishman  has  no  tendency 
to  the  darker  vices.  His  animal  spirits  and  his  love  of  fun 
supply  him  with  abundant  materials  for  enjoyment.  If  you 
give  him  the  plodding  habits  of  the  Briton,  he  will  have  his 
vices  along  with  them.  You  cannot  have  the  spirit  of  the 
racer  and  the  endurance  of  the  waggon-horse  together.  For 
these  reasons,  if  for  no  other,  we  must  contend  for  ever  against 
the  ignorant  quackery  of  assimilating  the  habits  and  character 
of  people  so  unlike.  If  we  must  sacrifice  our  gaiety, 
our  enthusiasm,  our  wit,  and  all  the  finer  elements  of  our 
nature,  let  it  be  for  something  better  than  the  filthy  vice  of 
the  Socialist — the  fanaticism  of  the  Thomite — or  the  igno- 
rance and  cowardice  of  the  Chartist. 

The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians  was  a respectable 
deity  compared  to  the  vile  and  unclean  animal  set  up  for  our 
worship. 


The  Irish  Language. — Richard  Stanyhurst,  an  Irish 
writer,  who  died  in  the  year  1618,  has  the  following  in  his 
“ DescriptioHiberniae”  : — “A gentleman  ofmine  acquaintance 
reporteth  that  he  did  see  a woman  in  Rome  which  was  pos- 
sessed with  a babbling  spirit,  that  could  have  chatted  anie 
language  saving  the  Irish ; and  that  it  was  so  difficult,  as 
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the  verie  divell  was  gravelled  therewith.  A gentleman  that 
stood  by  answered,  that  he  took  the  speech  to  be  so  sacred 
and  holie,  that  no  damned  fiend  had  the  power  to  speak  it 
no  more  than  they  are  able  to  saie  (as  the  report  goeth)  the 
verse  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist,  et  verbum  caro  factum  est . 
Naie,  by  God  his  mercy,  man  (quoth  the  other),  I stand  in 
doubt  (I  tell  you)  whether  the  apostles,  in  their  copious  mart 
of  languages  at  Jerusalem,  could  have  spoken  Irish  if  they 
were  apposed ; whereat  the  companie  heartilie  laughed.” 


t JUtitrn, 


At  length  beneath  the  roof  we  rest 

That  sheltered  us  when  life  was  young, 
In  this  old  window  toward  the  west 
Where  oft  in  twilight’s  glow  we  sung  : 
Still  bright’s  the  mountain’s  stary  rim, 

Still  fresh  the  trees  around  the  door  ; 
But  where  are  they — the  lost,  the  dim, 
Whose  forms  shall  light  it  nevermore  ? 

Ah,  me  ! how  many  an  afternoon 
Along  yon  ivied  lane  we  went, 

The  low  wind  blowing  from  the  moon, 

The  dead  leaves  breathing  wintry  scent ; 
The  ruin  gloomed  the  holy  ground, 

The  fields  were  full  of  fading  light, 

The  beat  of  barrack  drum  around 

The  dead  red  west  rolled  with  the  night. 

• Rememberest  thou  old  summer  time, 

When,  the  long  studious  days  being  o’er, 
Entranced  we  sate  in  talk  sublime 

Drawn  from  some  gloried  page  of  yore  ? 
Rich  fancies,  themes  abstruse,  old  songs 
From  varied  lips  were  heard  to  rise — 
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Ah  ! where  are  those  old  spirit  throngs, 

Long  passed  through  yonder  crimson  skies  ? 

Perchance  with  silent  eyes  to-night 
They  gaze  upon  us  from  afar  ; 

, Perchance  their  dreams  from  spheres  of  light 
Float  toward  us  on  this  green  old  star  ; 

And  each  old  friend — each  long-lost  hour, 

And  field,  and  brook,  and  song,  they  knew, 
Strikes  o’er  their  memory  with  the  power 
That  strews  these  tears  between  us  two. 

The  dim  wind  moans  along  the  hill, 

The  ivy  round  the  casement  shakes, 

The  full  moon  rises  slow  and  still, 

And  drifts  the  field  with  silver  flakes. 

Then  let  us,  o’er  this  shadowed  bowl 

Clasp  these  old  hands,  and  while  the  breath 
Flows  through  us,  charm  the  silent  soul 
With  dreams  of  vanished  joy  and  death. 


prison  ^Itcritghts. 


WRITTEN  IN  CLONMEL  JAIL,  OCTOBER,  1848,  BY  T.  F.  MEAGHER. 

I love,  I love  these  grey  old  walls  ! 

Although  a chilling  shadow  falls 
Along  the  iron-gated  halls, 

And  in  the  silent,  narrow  cells, 

Brooding  darkly,  ever  dwells. 

Oh  ! still  I love  them — for  the  hours 
Within  them  spent  are  set  with  flow’rs 
That  blossom,  spite  of  wind  and  show’rs, 

And  through  that  shadow,  dull  and  cold, 

Emit  their  sparks  of  blue  and  gold. 

Bright  flowers  of  mirth  ! — that  widely  spring 
From  fresh,  young  hearts,  and  o’er  them  fling, 
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Like  Indian  birds  with  sparkling  wing, 

Seeds  of  sweetness,  grains  all  glowing, 

Sun-gilt  leaves,  with  dew-drops  flowing. 

# 

And  hopes  as  bright,  that  softly  gleam, 

Like  stars  whjch  o’er  the  churchyard  stream 
A beauty  on  each  faded  dream — 

Mingling  the  light  they  purely  shed 
With  other  hopes,  whose  light  was  fled. 

Fond  memories,  too,  undimmed  with  sighs, 

Whose  fragrant  sunshine  never  dies, 

Whose  summer  song-bird  never  flies — 

These,  too,  are  chasing,  hour  by  hour, 

The  clouds  which  round  this  prison  low’r. 

And  thus,  from  hour  to  hour,  I’ve  grown 
To  love  these  walls,  though  dark  and  lone, 

And  fondly  prize  each  grey  old  stone, 

Which  flings  the  shadow,  deep  and  chill, 

Across  my  fettered  footsteps  still. 

Yet,  let  these  mem’ries  fall  and  flow 
Within  my  heart,  like  weaves  that  glow 
Unseen  in  spangled  caves  below 

The  foam  which  frets,  the  mists  which  sweep 
The  changeful  surface  of  the  deep. 

Not  so  the  many  hopes  that  bloom 
Amid  this  voiceless  waste  and  gloom, 

Strewing  my  path- way  to  the  tomb, 

As  though  it  were  a bridal  bed, 

And  not  the  prison  of  the  dead. 

I would  those  hopes  were  traced  in  fire, 

Beyond  these  walls — above  that  spire — 

Amid  yon  blue  and  starry  choir, 

Whose  sounds  played  round  us  with  the  streams 
Which  glitter  in  the  white  moon’s  beams. 

I’d  twine  those  hopes  above  our  Isle, 

Above  the  rath  and  ruined  pile, 

Above  each  glen  and  rough  defile, 
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The  holy  well — the  Druid’s  shrine — 
Above  them  all  those  hopes  I’d  twine. 

So  should  I triumph  o’er  my  fate, 

And  teach  this  poor  desponding  State, 

In  signs  of  tenderness,  not  hate, 

Still  to  think  of  her  old  story, 

Still  to  hope  for  future  glory. 

Within  these  walls,  those  hopes  have  been 
The  music  sweet,  the  light  serene, 

Which  softly  o’er  this  silent  scene, 

Have  like  the  autumn  streamlets  flowed, 
And  like  the  autumn  sunshine  glowed. 

And  thus,  from  hour  to  hour,  I’ve  grown 
To  love  these  walls,  though  dark  and  lone, 
And  fondly  prize  each  grey  old  stone, 

That  flings  the  shadow  deep  and  chill, 
Across  my  fettered  footsteps  still. 


Jfatltcr  Jttathcto. 


BY  “MAURIADE,”  IN  THE  tc  NATION,”  DEC.  26,  1856. 

His  call  hath  come — the  pure  and  faithful  spirit 
That  laboured  long,  with  patience  and  with  love, 
Hath  left  its  earthly  country,  to  inherit 

The  Christian’s  guerdon  in  the  world  above.. 

Here  is  a sad  procession,  moving  slowly, 

Of  mourning  hearts,  and  eyes  with  weeping  dim  ; 
There  is  a temple,  calm,  and  bright,  and  holy, 

Where  angels  string  their  harps  to  welcome  him. 

For  ceaselessly  his  God  and  country  serving, 

To  one  high  cause  his  health  and  life  he  gave  ; 
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He  passed  along  his  chosen  path  unswerving, 

And  Eire  weeps  her  blessings  on  his  grave. 

His  voice  hath  calmed  the  scenes  of  senseless  riot — 
Brought  hope  and  peace  to  many  an  aching  breast — 

We  may  not  question  the  celestial  fiat 
That  changes  now  his  suffering  into  rest. 

By  city,  village,  mountain — never  weary, 

So  long  as  strength  was  left  him — on  he  trod 

Working  such  change  within  the  homes  of  Eire 
That  all  men  owned  his  mission  was  of  God. 

r 

Ho r here  alone.  The  Exiles  of  his  nation, 

In  their  far  home  beyond  the  waves,  he  sought. 

Long  may  his  name,  in  love  and  veneration, 

Live  there,  and  guard  the  lessons  that  he  taught  ! 

His  toil  was  bless’d — tho’  some,  alas  ! have  slighted 
His  gentle  counsel,  and  their  sacred  oath ; 

How  many  hold  unstained  the  faith  they  plighted, 

And  now,  with  grief  and  joy,  will  think  on  both  ! 

And  would  they  honour  him  whom  Heaven  hath  taken  ? 
Would  they  repay  his  love  with  their  goodwill  ? 

Oh  ! let  them  hold  his  precepts  still  unshaken, 

And  teach  their  children  to  respect  them  still. 

So  manhood  shall  increase  and  strength  be  granted 
To  our  endeavours,  a3  the  seasons  roll. 

Until  the  seed  our  dead  Apostle  planted 
Bear  tenfold  fruit  to  bless  his  parted  soul. 


Jumpers. — A good  high-jumper  will  clear  five  feet,  a first- 
rate  one  five  and  a half,  and  an  out-and-outer  among  the 
first-rates  six  feet.  The  late  Mr.  Ingleby,  of  Lancaster,  we 
have  seen  clear  a stick  held  six  feet  two  inches  high,  spring- 
ing off  the  turnpike-road,  and  with  a run  of  about  five  yards. 
What  Ireland  could  do  without  the  springboard  we  know 
not — probably  not  two  inches  more  than  Mr.  Ingleby.  Mr. 
Ingleby  despised  perpendicularitv,  and  swayed  himself  over 
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almost  horizontally  with  singular  grace,  elegance,  and  facility. 
Twelve  feet  is  a good  standing  single  jump  on  level  ground ; 
fourteen  is  two  or  three  in  a country ; twenty  feet  on  level 
ground  is  a first-rate  running  single  jump,  hut  has  been  done 
often ; twenty-one  is  something  very  extraordinary,  but 
noways  apocryphal ; and  twenty-two  is,  we  believe,  accom- 
plished about  once  every  twenty  years,  and  that  always  by 
an  Irishman.  A hundred  sovereigns  to  five  against  any  man 
in  England  doing  twenty-three  feet  on  a dead  level.  "With  a 
run  and  a leap,  on  a slightly  inclined  plane,  perhaps  an  inch 
to  ayard,  we  have  seen  twenty-three  feet  done  in  great  style — 
and  measured  to  a nicety ; but  the  man  who  did  it  (aged 
twenty-one,  height,  five  feet  eleven  inches,  weight,  eleven 
stone)  was  admitted  to  be  (Ireland  excepted)  the  best  far- 
leaper  of  his  days  in  England. — Professor  Wilson's  Essays , 
voL  i. 


Ijre  gfeto  fission. 


BY  JOHN  FISHER  MURRAY,  IN  THE  “NATION,”  NOV.  12,  1812. 

u Go,  teach  all  nations,”  wTas  the  injunction  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  our  Holy  Religion  to  those  divinely  ordained 
Missionaries  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  rich  inheritance  of 
the  Gospel  of  Grace. 

The  Church  of  England,  long  slumbering  on  crimson- 
cushioned  benches  of  the  House  of  Lords,  lazily  reclining 
in  Prebendal  stall,  or,  with  tithe-pig  and  old  port  sore  op- 
pressed, dozing  in  snug  vicarage,  entrenched  in  circumferential 
glebe,  left  missionary  labours,  toils,  and  dangers,  to  Churches 
more  zealous  and  less  wealthy  than  its  own.  Instead  of 
going  forth  to  teach  all  nations,  they  preferred  staying  at 
home,  rejoicing  in  the  temporalities  of  the  nation  they  left 
untaught.  Filled  to  repletion  with  the  fatness  of  the  land, 
the  “ lean  kine”  oi  Heathenism  were  left  without  compunc- 
tion in  their  benightedness.  Churchmen  of  a Church  “ by 
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law  established,”  happy  in  the  arms  of  their  orthodox 
spouses,  and  casting  prudently  about  in  search  of  provision 
for  the  little  pledges  of  their  connubial  love,  found  no  inspi- 
ration strong  enough  to  call  them  away  from  reverend  use- 
lessness, across  the  stormy  main,  to  unconverted  climes,  where 
Pagans  are  obstreperous  and  Port  inferior  ; where  labours  of 
the  ministry  are  great,  but  ministers’  money  little — inhospi- 
table and  anti-Church-by-law-established  regions,  where  lions 
and  tigers  are  abundant,  but  tithe-pig  an  animal  utterly 
unknown. 

Missionaries,  to  be  sure,  boasted,  and  still  boast,  this  self- 
styled  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church;  but  these  babes  of 
grace,  such  as  the  Rev.  Trash  Gregg,  the  Rev.  Joe  Bay  lee, 
and  the  Rev.  Renegado  O’Sullivan,  seldom  penetrate  into 
foreign  parts  farther  than  the  Town  Hall  of  Liverpool. 
Saints,  too,  have  they — Saint  Plumtre,  Saint  Knatchbull, 
Saint  Stowell — fishwomen  in  full  canonicals,  who  now  and 
then  do  a bit  of  Billingsgate  at  Exeter  Hall ; proselytes  they 
have  made  of  poor  men,  to  vote  against  their  consciences  ; 
and  their  conversions  are  many — into  the  three-and-a-half 
per  cents.  ; but  for  converting  the  heathen,  they  leave  that 
to  Papists  and  Dissenters,  convinced  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  many  by  experience,  many  more  by  hope,  that  the 
coronet  of  a peer  dispenses  rays  more  substantial  and  more 
glorious  than  the  heaven-descended  halo  encircling  the  brows 
of  expiring  martyrs. 

Latterly,  however — public  opinion  stirring  them  up,  as 
it  were,  with  a long  pole — my  Lords  the  Bishops  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  very  much  against  their  grain,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  an  activity  surprising  in  men  of  their  corpulence 
and  habits  of  feeding — they  have  actually  gone  down  in  their 
purple  carriages,  with  a purple  coachman  in  a flaxen  wig, 
and  three  purple  footmen,  in  purple  plushes,  hanging  on  be- 
hind, and  got  a bill  passed  for  endowing  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund — that  is,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  People — a 
sguad  of  foreign  Bishops,  foreign  Chaplains,  foreign  Arch- 
deacons, foreign  Deans  ; in  short,  a complete  foreign  and 
colonial  rookery  ; and,  having  passed  their  bill,  went  home 
at  seven  o’clock  to  their  stewed  meats  and  claret. 

To  begin  the  thing  in  good  style,  they  first  outfitted  a 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem  ; and  having  provided  his  Lordship  with 
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silver  forks,  a grand  piano,  and  other  necessaries  for  his  mis- 
sion, shipped  him  off  with,  as  Dogberry  says,  “ everything 
handsome  about  him.” 

The  account  of  his  Lordship’s  embarkation  for  the  Holy 
City  we  transcribe  from  the  columns  of  a London  paper,  at 
the  time ; and  as  it  is  a splendid  specimen  of  ecclesiastico- 
warlike  intelligence,  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers, 
more  especially  as  they  help  to  pay  for  it : — • 

44  The  Devastation  steam-frigate,  Commander  Hastings,  Reginald 
Henry,  will  be  fully  completed  and  ready  for  sea  this  afternoon.  A 
large  quantity  of  shot  and  shell  ivere  put  on  hoard  this  morning  from, 
the  arsenal.  The  Reverend  Michael  Solomon  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
England  and  Ireland(!)  in  Jerusalem,  and  suite  (!!)  are  expected 
to  embark  at  the  Woolwich  Dockyard  on  Tuesday  next,  and  sail 
immediately  afterwards  for  their  destination.  The  original  inten- 
tion of  the  reverend  divine  to  embark  at  Portsmouth  has  been  al- 
tered, in  consequence  of  the  daily  expected  confinement  of  his  lady, 
who,  with  heY  family  of  six  daughters,  the  eldest  not  above  thirteen 
years  of  age,  will  have  ample  accommodation  on  board  the  splendid 
vessel,  and  avoid  the  fatigue  of  travelling  by  rail  to  Portsmouth.  ” 

This  is  certainly  rich  : rochets  and  rockets — canons  and 
cannon  shot — missionaries  and  marines — homilies  and  how- 
itzers— the  ' bishop  and  the  bombardier — the  Devastation 
steam-frigate  and — delightful  combination  of  Heathen,  He- 
brew, and  Christian  names — the  Reverend  Michael  Solomon 
Alexander ! 

The  Church  militant  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the 
happy  union  of  the  messenger  of  peace  and  implements  of 
wrar.  The  conjugal  consideration,  too,  of  the  Missionary 
Bishop  for  Mrs.  and  the  half-dozen  Misses  Alexander,  in  em- 
barking them  at  Woolwich,  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  journey- 
ing by  rail  to  Portsmouth,  however  gratifying  as  a picture 
of  domestic  bliss,  gives  us  but  feeble  hope  of  much  activity  on 
the  part  of  his  Lordship  in  awakening  to  the  sublime  truths 
of  Christianity  the  unbelievers  of  the  City  of  the  Sepulchre. 

The  next  account  we  had  of  the  Bishop  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  Jerusalem  was,  that ’he  had  made  a triumphal 
entry  into  that  city — a sort  of  entry,  indeed,  which  must 
have  impressed  the  Mahometans,  and  much  more  the  Franks, 
with  an  extraordinary  notion  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  by  law  established. 

We  forget  the  exact  order  of  the  procession  upon  this  me- 
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movable  occasion,  but  believe  it  was  headed  by  a squadron 
of  Arab  cavalry,  followed  by  the  butler,  chaplain,  upper  and 
under  housemaids,  Mrs.  Alexander’s  lady’s  maid,  and  the 
Misses  x\lexander’s  ladies’  maids,  cook,  scullery-maids,  coach- 
man, grooms,  and  upper  and  under  footmen,  in  purple 
plushes,  newly  provided  for  the  occasion.  All  this — albeit 
not  exactly  apostolical — was  episcopal  and  orthodox.  But 
when  Mrs.  Alexander,  whose  interesting  condition  rendered 
it  impossible  for  her  to  bear  the  motion  of  a camel,  came  in 
sight,  extended  upon  the  flat  of  her  back  on  a palanquin, 
upborne  by  four  bare-legged  infidels,  the  astonishment  and 
disgust  of  the  motley  population  of  the  Holy  City  burst  forth 
into  open  ribaldry  and  sarcasm. 

“ Allah  is  great,”  said  an  old  Turk,  withdrawing  the  pipe 
for  a moment  from  his  bearded  lip,  “ behold  the  mufti  of 
the  giaour  /” 

“ Bisliallah  !”  shouted  another,  “ see  the  naked-jRced  spouse 
of  the  mufti  supine  upon  a palanquin  !” 

“And  the  little  muftis  in  frilled  trousers,”  exclaimed  a 
third. 

“ Vescovo,  the  Bishop,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  Christian 
population. 

“ Vescova,  Mrs.  Bishop,”  observed  another,  opening  his 
eyes  in  astonishment. 

“0  Cielo — Dei  Yescovini — good  Heavens  ! — the  little 
Bishops,”  echoed  a third,  lifting  up  his  hands. 

“ Dogs,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  Arabs,  spitting,  as  he  said 
it,  upon  the  ground. 

“ Sons  and  daughters  of  dogs,”  observed  another,  picking 
up  a fistful  of  mud  and  letting  fly  at  the  worthy  Prelate,  and 
hitting  his  lordship  in  the  eye. 

In  this  edifying  manner,  hooted,  mobbed,  and  pelted,  did 
the  Reverend  Michael  Solomon  Alexander  and  suite  make  his 
episcopal  entry  into  the  City  of  the  Sepulchre. 

From  such  a beginning  as  this,  exhibiting  so  flagrant  a 
disregard  of  the  prejudices  of  the  population,  both  Frank  and 
Turk,  we  could  not  expect  that  any  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  work  of  proselytism,  and  so  it  has  turned  out : we 
have  not  a single  converted  infidel  to  show  for  our  money. 
The  Bishop  is  desponding,  though  the  butler  thinks  that 
with  good  old  crusty  port  business  might  yet  be  done.  He 
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calculates  on  three  proselytes  to  the  dozen,  hut  does  not  con  • 
ceal  his  apprehensions  that  backsliding  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  empty  bottles. 

The  last  account  we  have  of  the  Bishop  and  suite  is  rather 
melancholy.  He  writes  home  to  a friend  : 

“Every  one  of  my  household,  excepting  only  the  native  servants, 
have  had'an  attack  of  fever  more  or  less  severe.  The  children  and 
the  English  servants  have  more  or  less  recovered ; but  Mrs.  A.  and 
myself  are  but  slowly  gaining  ground,  this  having  been  my  second 
attack.  This,  is  the  trying  season — we  are  obliged  to  leave  our 
houses  for  change  of  air  ; but  the  only  abode  we  can  find  is  an  old 
convent  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem ; we  hope  to  go  there  to- 
morrow.” 

Now,  we  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  little  better 
than  a pious  fraud  upon  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland 
to  make  them  pay  for  a Bishop  in  Jerusalem,  his  teeming 
wife,  his  half-dozen  of  half-grown  daughters,  his  English 
servants  in  the  fever,  and  his  native  servants  out  of  it ; and 
it  is  little  better  than  a holy  humbug  to  suppose  that  a 
man  so  “ hampered”  by  his  family  and  suite  can  attend  to 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  mission. 

We  have  no  doubt  the  Bishop  is  a very  good  man,  and 
uxorious  ; and  as  he  has  got  into  a convent,  wTe  hope,  in 
future,  to  hear  a better  account  of  his  Lordship,  Mrs. 
Alexander,  the  six  Misses  Alexander,  and,  above  all,  the 
“ baby.” 


3Jiite£  to  the  £Lou . 


Yes,  fair  indeed  thou  art,  majestic  river  ! 

From  source  to  sea  a very  queen  of  streams, 
Whose  course,  disclosing  varying  beauties  ever, 
Might  warm  a Poet’s  lay,  or  haunt  his  dreams  ! 

How  fondly  could  I love  thee  were  I born 
Upon  thy  side  or  near  thee,  so  that  when 
My  youthful  eyes  were  opened  to  the  mom 
They  saw  and  closed  on  thee  at  eve  again. 
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Or  now,  when  in  the  spring  of  life  I wander 
Beside  thy  banks,  were  those  I love  but  here, 

My  heart  could  grasp  thee  with  a feeling  fonder, 
Because  its  cherished  idols  breathed  near. 

Long,  long,  sweet  Nore  ! may  thy  translucent  waters 
Within  their  bosom  broad,  and  bright,  and  deep, 

Reflect  the  forms  of  Erin’s  loveliest  daughters 
As  now  ; while  I,  alas  ! must  gaze  and  weep — 

Weep  for  the  land  thy  stream  doth  bless  with  gladness 
And  all  abundance  ; but  doth  bless  in  vain, 

While  serfs  beside  thee  sow  and  reap  in  sadness, 

Born  to  the  bondman’s  heritage  of  pain — 

Weep  for  the  days  long  fled,  when  free-born  toilers 
Tilled  the  rich  glebe  around  me — ere  the  ranks 

Of  Flemings  fierce,  and  reckless  Norman  spoilers. 
With  barbarous  cries  alarmed  thy  peaceful  banks — 

Ay,  weep,  too,  for  myself — for  hopes  which  vanished 
After  long  cherishing,  for  love  betrayed, 

For  friendships  lost ; but,  oh  ! let  grief  be  banished 
From  such  a scene,  for  sadness  never  made. 

Could  I withdraw  from  crowds  to  find  repose 
In  silence  and  seclusion — I were  fain 

To  seek  it. where  thy  crystal  current  flows, 

Nor  sigh  to  visit  human  haunts  again. 

Flow  on,  sweet  Nore  ! a blessing  and  a pleasure 
To  every  eye,  as  thou  art  now  to  mine  ; 

Haste  on  to  mingle  with  the  boundless  azure 

Whose  arms  receive  no  worthier  stream  than  thine  ! 


“ I have  experienced  no  ingratitude,”  says  M.  Lamartine, 
“and  if  I had,  I should  blush  to  remember  it.  In  my 
opinion  our  country  sufficiently  recompenses  one  of  her 
children  by  permitting  him  to  serve  her.  She  is  like  the 
divinity.  We  owe  her  all,  and  she  owes  us  nothing.” 
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‘She  Hiatus  of  iUtomtsh. 


On  the  bosom  of  Erne  there  sleeps  a lone  isle, 

Whose  gloom  the  bright  waves  cannot  cheer  with  their  smile  ; 
While  tlieir  murmuring  music  and  light  gleesome  bound 
Wake  to  soft  notes  of  sadness  the  silence  around  : 

It  boasts  not  of  cottage  ; nor  bower  with  its  shade ; 

No  mossbank  for  lovers  ; no  streamlet  or  glade  : 

Save  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air, 

The  deer  and  the  Bum  are  sole  tenants  there. 

And  that  old  Enin — so  like  a wave-wasted  rock, 

Or  the  wreck  of  a host  after  battle’s  rude  shock — 

Though  shattered,  unyielding,  still  struggles  with  Time, 

The  shame  of  his  prowess,  and  the  victim  of  crime. 

Yet  was  this  once  the  home,  in  the  good  days  of  old, 

Ere  our  Faith  was  laid  bleeding  or  Country  wa3  sold, 

Of  the  Saint,  whose  lone  sighs,  like  the  atoms  of  dew, 
Formed  gems  in  the  crown  Angels  weave  for  the  true. 

There,  the  wise  learned  wisdom,  the  holy  ones  prayed  ; 
There,  the  wretched  to  wretchedness  strangers  were  made  ; 
And  in  crowds  flocked  the  pilgrims  to  kneel  at  its  shrine. 

In  the  hope  of  a holy  faith,  strong  and  divine. 

And,  oh  ! when  the  tempest  of  passion-roused  might 
Howled  round  it,  like  winds  in  the  wild  Winter’s  night, 
There,  too,  meekness  and  peace  met  the  storm  in  its  pride  ; 
And  Faith  stood  in  triumph  by  Martyrdom’s  side. 

Yet  more  gen’rous  the  past  than  the  present  has  been  ; 

With  the  despot  it  smote  ; ’twas  cruel,  not  mean  ; 

But  for  men  of  to-day  was  it  destined  to  add 
What  the  tyrant,  to  tyranny  faithless,  forbade. 
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To  that  Enin  no  longer  is  reverence  paid  ; 

Nor  respect  to  the  spot  where  the  dead  have  been  laid  ; 

For  the  oxen,  in  Winter,  are  housed  in  the  aisle  ; 

And,  in  Summer,  the  green  graves  their  lairs  defile. 

An  old  woman  I saw  by  a grave  kneel  to  pray, 

Where  the  clotted  grass  rotted  in  fetid  decay — 

Where  an  old  Cross,  in  pieces,  was  strewn  on  the  ground, 
That  the  true  hand  of  fond  love  had  raised  o’er  the  mound. 

And  sad,  sad  were  the  tears  that  that  old  woman  wept 
O’er  the  bare  trampled  grave,  where  her  best  beloved  slept  ; 
And,  oh  ! bitter  her  sobs,  as  she  wearily  strove 
Together  to  gather  the  fragments  of  love. 

She  looked  on  the  Euin  and  looked  on  the  grave, 

And  looked,  with  a sigh,  on  the  far-swelling  wave  ; 

And  clasped  her  thin  hands  on  her  grief- stricken  breast, 
And  raised  her  dim  eye  to  the  land  of  the  blest. 

And  yet,  as  she  prayed,  the  bright  sun  sank  to  rest 
On  a couch,  streaked  with  gold,  in  the  soft  crimson  West  ; 
And  the  shadows  of  evening  fell  gloomily  down 
On  the  Euin  and  waves  with  a dark  mystic  frown. 

And  the  sleeping  winds  woke,  then,  within  the  lone  aisle, 
And  a thrilling  wail  rose  from  the  dark  ruined  pile, 

And  mingled  its  sound  with  the  accents  of  prayer 
That  that  old  woman  drox>t  in  her  deep  sorrow  there. 

And  the  curse  to  the  scoffer  that  old  woman  gave 
Seemed  echoed,  again,  by  the  wind  and  the  wave  ; 

And  Vengeance,  methought,  with  a grim,  ghastly  frown, 

On  those  wrongs  of  the  Euin  looked  bodingly  down. 

Then  I prayed  that  the  days  of  the  past  might  return, 

And  the  lamp  of  our  Faith,  as  of  old,  brightly  burn  ; 

That  the  hope  that  now  struggles  with  darkness  and  tears, 
Might  gleam  through  the  glory  of  sunshiny  years. 


“Johnny,  my  son,  do  you  know  that  you  have  broken 
the  Sabbath?’  “ Yes,  daddy,”  said  his  little  sister,  “and 
mother’s  big  iron  pot,  too,  in  five  or  six  pieces. 
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IDopIfg  to  fwtotto. 


The  following  eloquent  and  patriotic  letter  was  sent  by  Sir  Jonah  Bar-  | 
rington  to  Captain  Saurin,  resigning  his  commission  in  the  Lawyers’ 
Cavalry  Kegiment,  Irish  Volunteers,  at  a time  when  the  endeavours 
which  were  being  made  by  the  Government  to  destroy  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment brought  into  opposition  the  duties  of  military  obedience  to  the 
Crown  and  patriotic  fidelity  to  Ireland  : — 

Merrion-square,  Jan.  20,  1799. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  resign  through  you  the  com- 
mission which  I hold  in  the  Lawyers’  Cavalry ; I resign  it 
with  the  regret  of  a soldier  who  knows  his  duty  to  his  king, 
yet  feels  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  will  depart  from  neither 
but  with  his  life. 

The  blind  and  fatal  measure  proposed  by  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, to  extinguish  the  political  existence  of  Ireland — 
to  surrender  its  Legislature,  its  trade,  its  dearest  rights  and 
proudest  prerogatives,  into  the  hands  of  a British  Minister 
and  a British  Council — savours  too  much  of  that  foreign  prin- 
ciple, against  the  prevailing  influence  of  which  the  united 
powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  at  this  moment  com- 
bating— and  as  evidently  throws  open  to  the  British  empire 
the  gates  of  that  seductive  political  innovation  which  has 
already  proved  the  grave  of  half  the  governments  of  Europe. 

Consistent,  therefore,  with  my  loyalty  and  my  oath,  I con- 
ceive that  I should  no  longer  continue  subject  to  the  inde- 
finite and  unforeseen  commands  of  a military  government, 
which  so  madly  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire 
and  existence  of  the  British  constitution,  to  crush  a rising 
nation  and  aggrandise  a despotic  minister. 

Blinded  by  my  zealous  and  hereditary  attachment  to  estab- 
lished government  and  British  connection,  I saw  not  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  national  unanimity  to  secure  constitutional 
freedom.  I see  it  now,  and  trust  it  is  not  too  late  to  estab- 
lish both. 


so 
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I never  will  abet  the  result  of  a (now  developed)  system, 
treacherous  and  ungrateful,  stimulating  two  sects  against 
each  other  to  enfeeble  both,  and  then  making  religious  feuds 
a pretext  for  political  slavery — 

Eejecting  the  experiment  of  a reform,  and  recommending 
the  experiment  of  a revolution — 

Kindling  Catholic  expectation  to  a blaze,  and  then  extin- 
guishing it  for  ever — 

Alternately  disgusting  the  rebel  and  the  loyalist,  by  indis- 
criminate pardon  and  indiscriminate  punishment — 

Suspending  one  code  of  laws,  and  adjudging  by  another, 
without  authority  to  do  either — 

And  when  the  country,  -wearied  by  her  struggles  for  her 
king,  slumbers  to  refresh  and  to  regain  her  vigour,  her  li- 
berty is  treacherously  attempted  to  be  bound,  and  her  pride, 
her  security,  and  her  independence,  are  to  be  buried  alive  in 
the  tomb  of  national  annihilation. 

Mechanical  obedience  is  the  duty  of  a soldier ; but  active 
uninfluenced  integrity  is  the  indispensable  attribute  of  a 
legislator  when  the  preservation  of  his  country  is  in  ques- 
tion ; and  as  the  same  frantic  authority  which  meditates  our 
civil  annihilation  might  in  the  same  frenzy  meditate  military 
projects  from  which  my  feelings,  my  principles,  and  my 
honour  might  revolt,  I feel  it  right  to  separate  my  civil  and 
military  functions ; and  to  secure  the  honest  uninterrupted 
exercise  of  the  one,  I relinquish  the  indefinite  subjection  of 
the  other.  © 

I return  the  arms  which  I received  from  government ; ± 
received  them  pure,  and  restore  them  not  dishonoured. 

I shall  resume  my  civil  duty  with  zeal  and  with  energy, 
elevated  by  the  hope  that  the  Irish  Parliament,  true  to 
itself  and  honest  to  its  country,  will  never  assume  a power 
extrinsic  of  its  delegation , and  will  convince  the  British  empire 
that  it  is  equally  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  intimidation 
or  the  shameless  practices  of  seduction. 

I shall  ever  reflect  with  delight  on  the  birth  and  maturity 
of  our  corps,  but  revert  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
disgusting  and  insidious  hand  which  stabbed  our  institution. 
— I am,  with  the  most  sincere  regard,  yours,  Ac., 

Jonah  Barrington, 

Lieut.  Lawyers’  Cav. 
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‘She  ©R>  peruse. 


BY  THOMAS  IRWIN. 


Now  the  night  has  settled  on  the  mountains, 
And  the  world  is  growing  dark  and  drear  ; 
Sleekly  floats  the  hazel-margined  river, 

Drifts  along  the  woods  thJ  uneasy  air  : 
Time,  alone  the  comrade  of  this  chamber, 

On  our  pulses  counts  his  passing  dower, 
And  the  clock  ticks  in  the  darkened  passage, 
Climbing — chiming — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 


Many  a year  has  vanished  since  we  rested 
In  this  old  House  girt  by  aged  trees  : 
Solemn  thoughts  are  now  its  grave  Penates, 
And  its  Lares,  loving  memories  : 

Many  a magic  morn  have  hope  and  fancy 
Turned  this  chamber  to  a fadeless  bowser, 
While  the  clock  ticked  in  the  sunny  silence, 
Climbing — chiming — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 


Here  we  dwelt  in  happy  days  departed  ; 

Heaven  was  then  more  near  than  now  it  seems  : 
Book-imprisoned  Spirits  as  our  comrades 
Yielded  daily  thought,  and  evening  dreams  ; 
Here,  hnid  forms  of  purest  old  affection, 

Death,  undreamt-of,  seemed  to  lose  his  power, 
While  the  clock  ticked  in  the  pleasant  passage, 
Climbing — chiming — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 
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O ! the  joyous  times  of  Spring  and  Summer  ! 

O ! the  April  moons,  the  golden  sheaves  ! 

O ! the  walks  in  mellow  mild  September, 

By  the  sky-blue  river’s  falling  leaves  ! 

Day  by  day  the  belfry’s  peaceful  shadow 

Passed  the  tomb  long  closed  by  many  a flower— 
But  the  clock  ticked  in  the  solemn  passage, 
Climbing — chiming — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

All  is  vanished  : joy  and  youth  and  summer  : 
Voices  from  the  distance  throng  the  ears  : 
Memory  wakens  but  with  olden  music, 

And  so  wakening  yields  us  only  tears  : 

Yet,  for  love  of  friends  and  days  departed, 

Wait  we  here  the  dark  approaching  Power — 

List ! the  clock  ticks  in  the  gloomy  passage, 
Climbing — chimin  g — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 

Lo  ! ?tis  dawn  ! a beam  of  level  twilight, 

While  yon  burst  of  summer  thunder  rolled 
O’er  the  cloudy  altar  of  the  morning, 

Glimmers  like  an  Angel’s  brand  of  gold  : 

And  the  first  bird  wakened  in  the  glory, 

Sprinkles  round  a life-exultant  shower — 

But  the  clock  ticks  in  the  granite  passage, 

Climbing — chiming — 

Chiming — climbing — 

Climbing  up  the  minutes  toward  the  Hour. 


A Doubtful  Point. — A Stocktonian  was,  a few  days  ago, 
describing  to  an  Irishman  in  vivid  language  the  multiform 
monsters  who  visited  him  during  an  attack  of  delirium 
tremens — devils  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  of  sufficient 
number  to  justify  the  term,  “ delirium  tremen(dou)s,”  “ But,” 
concluded  he,  in  a consolatory  key,  “ it  is  all  imagination,  you 
know.”  “By  my  sowl,”  replied  Paddy,  evidently  discon- 
certed, “ I’m  not  so  sure  of  that.  It  is  strange  you  never 
imagine  you  see  angels  flying  at  you  such  times  !” 
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On  the  12th  of  October,  1853,  Mr.  Mitchel  landed  at  San  Francisco 
after  his  escape  from  penal  exile  in  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  He  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  welcome  on  landing,  and  was  invited  to  a grand 
banquet  to  be  held  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  The  banquet  came 
off  on  the  appointed  date,  and  was  a scene  of  great  brilliancy..  The  guests 
numbered  about  four  hundred.  The  Governor  of  California  presided, 
assisted  by  the  Deputy- Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a few  other  influential  gentlemen  as  vice-presidents.  After 
the  usual  introductory  toasts  had  been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  gave 
“John  Mitchel  and  the  Independence  of  Ireland.”  Mr.  Mitchel  then 
rose  and  proceeded  to  address  the  assembly.  The  following  is  a por- 
tion of  his  speech,  which  was  heard  throughout  with  rapt  attention  and 
enthusiastically  applauded : — 

Governor  Bigler  and  citizens  of  San  Francisco — You  will 
not  wonder — -you  will  indulge  me  a little,  me  a captive  of 
five  years,  after  five  weary  years  of  living  death,  immured  in 
dungeons  by  land  and  sea,  or  eating  the  bitter  bread  of  penal 
exile  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  of  a convict  colony — if  my 
senses  are  somewhat  overpowered  by  the  thunders  of  your  wel- 
come to  a free  land.  I seem  like  one  slowly  opening  his  eyes  to 
the  light  ofthe  outerworld  aftera  long  and  painful  trance,  and 
the  splendour  of  this  Republican  festival  dazzles  me.  And, 
perhaps,  if  I had  obeyed  the  dictates  of  that  humility  which 
becomes  a defeated  man  and  a hunted  fugitive — if  I had 
taken  counsel  of  my  own  quiet  disposition,  naturally  averse 
from  display  and  ostentation,  I should  have  asked  permission 
respectfully  to  decline  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day.  God 
knows  it  is  in  no  triumph,  we  Irish  rebels  set  foot  upon  your 
shores,  Americans  ! With  the  load  of  our  chains  only  just 
shaken  off,  and  the  load  of  our  inglorious  defeat,  which  is 
bitterer  than  chains,  and  cannot  be  shaken  off.  still  heavy  on 
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our  souls — with  some  of  our  dear  comrades  still  pining  in 
bondage — with  the  bloodhounds  of  the  enemy  still  questing 
on  our  track  behind,  and.  a wide  world  before  us,  where  we 
have  no  home,  no  country — it  might  be  thought  happiness 
enough  for  us  to  fling  ourselves,  exhausted  at  last,  safe  under 
the  hospitable  shadow  of  your  Eagle’s  wings.  But  the 
terms  in  which  I have  been  invited  to  this  board  leave  me  no 
room  for  such  feelings.  I must  not  think  of  myself  when 
you  offer  me  sympathy  with  my  cause.  And  Americans,  I 
have  heard,  are  observant  of  what  passes  in  the  world.  You 
know  well  what  that  cause  is,  and  what  that  sympathy  im- 
plies. Here  is  much  more  than  personal  compliment ; here 
is  something  that  supersedes,  and  would  make  ridiculous 
the  affectation  of  personal  diffidence.  I,  indeed,  am  nothing  ; 
but  liberty]  is  sacred,  and  Ireland  is  dear,  and  justice  is 
eternal  ; and  my  cause  was,  and  is,  and  while  I live 
shall  be,  the  cause  of  Irish  freedom  against  English 
tyranny — Irish  rights  against  English  bayonets — it  is 
the  cause  of  independent  industry  for  our  own  living, 
against  base  pauperism  for  England’s  gain — it  is  that  same 
old  and  dear  cause  of  Irish  Republicanism  to  which  our 
fathers  were  sworn  in  ’98,  and  for  which  Tone  laboured  and 
lived,  and  for  which  Emmet  could  but  die.  Knowing  all 
this,  you  tender,  not  to  me,  but  to  my  country,  on  this  first 
point  of  American  land  I touch,  your  frank  and  manly  en- 
dorsement of  that  righteous  cause.  And  could  I presume 
to  decline  this  % Could  I,  with  an  impudent  modesty,  de- 
precate your  sympathy  with  Ireland’s  wrongs,  your  honest 
indignation  against  Ireland’s  enemies  and  oppressors  % Ho, 
no ; I exult  in  this  hearty  welcome.  I thank  you  for  it  from 
my  very  soul.  I take  a grim  delight  in  it ; for  well  I know 
the  warm  words  of  cheer  you  give  me  to-night  will  reach 
the  poor  hearths  of  some  of  my  broken  and  desponding 
countrymen,  and  kindle  in  their  hearts  again  some  sparks  of 
the  fire  of  manhood — the  loud  echo  of  freemen’s  scorn  will 
ring  in  the  ears  of  our  tyrants  in  their  high  places,  and  bid 
them  beware  of  the  next  earthquake  of  the  nations.  Who 
will  dare  talk  to  me  of  despair  % Who  is  abject  enough  to 
despair  of  the  cause  of  right,  and  truth,  and  freedom  % In 
Ireland,  indeed,  truth  has  long  been  called  a lie  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  that  ancient  passion  for  liberty  has  been 
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well  nigh,  as -the  enemy  hopes,  crushed  and  trampled  out  of 
her  ; but,  after  all,  * Irishmen  are  not  negroes — they  still 
belong  to  that  family  of  the  human  race  whence  sprung  the 
heroes  and  the  demi-gods.  High  hearts  and  strong  hands 
are  bred  there  still,  and  the  cup  of  slavery  is  still  a bitter 
draught,  as  of  old,  and  the  sting  of  universal  contempt  is 
maddening,  and  time  and  chance  wait  on  all  men,  and  steel 
still  cuts,  and  fire  still  burns — and  heaven  is  above  us  all. 
The  graves,  indeed,  of  two  millions  of  our  famished,  mur- 
dered nation  will  not  give  up  their  dead,  though  the  graves 
are  shallow  and  the  dead  cofhnless.  The  seven  years  of 
Ireland's  sore  agony  in  the  talons  of  British  civilisation  have 
been  endured — they  cannot  be  erased  from  the  calendar — 
they  cannot  be  forgotten — they  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
Nations  have  no  future  state,  and,  therefore,  national 
punishments  and  compensations  come  in  this  world ; and  as 
surely  as  “ sorrow  tracketh  crime,”  that  foul  British  Empire 
will  be  brought  to  a strict  accounting — Ireland  will  yet 
have  her  victory  and  her  revenge.  High  words  these, 
some  men  will  say.  The  unhappy  being  forgets,  they 
will  say,  that  he  has  been  five  years  brooding  in  soli- 
tary cells,  or  buried  in  the  forests  of  the  Antipodes ; he 
forgets  human  progress,  and  electric  telegraphs,  and  how 
far  the  species  has  been  striding  ahead  while  he  has 
been  gnawing  his  own  heart  in  a jail ; he  forgets  that  the 
Irish  he  once  knew  are  mostly  dead  or  fled,  and  the  remnant 
contented,  or  cowed,  or  bought,  and  bought  cheap  enough ; 
and  so,  they  will  say,  he  begins  to  rave  about  the  cruel  Saxon, 
and  the  rights  of  Irish  nationhood,  that  empty  sound,  the 
very  echoes  of  which  have  died  out  in  the  wailings  of  famine, 
or  been  wafted  over  the  Atlantic,  or  drowned  in  the  pceans  of 
peace  and  joy  that  hailed  a Queen’s  visit  and  a Crystal  Palace. 
I know  what  the  slaves  and  cowards  will  say.  I know  their 
cruel  cant.  And  I say  to  them  again,  that  I had  considered 
all  that.  Too  well  and  keenly  I feel  what  a gulf  yawns 
between  the  to-day  of  Ireland,  and  the  day  when  I was  car- 
ried from  my  home  with  chains  upon  my  limbs  ; a gulf  deep 
as  the  grave,  black  as  the  smoke  of  Tophet.  I have  heard  of 
the  idiotic  pretence  of  loyalty  that  the  Irish  were  once  more 
deluded  by  British  falsehood  to  make  before  their  tyrant.  I 
have  read  of  their  puny  and  false  mimicry  of  that  English 
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humbug  of  all  nations.  Oh  ! I have  hoard  how  Ireland  is  at 
last  going  to  begin  to  be  ameliorated,  for  that  two  millions 
and  a-half  of  her  lawless  Celts  are  famished  to  death  or  driven 
to  seek  a livelihood  in  foreign  lands — and  how  the  survivors 
begin  to  live  better — and  how  a Lord  Lieutenant  continues 
to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  tabinet  for  the  viceregal 
waistcoat,  and  how  a Crystal  Palace  stands  in  Dublin  to  dis- 
play the  productions  of  Ireltnd.  Oh,  mockery ! the  pro- 
ductions of  Ireland  ! But  the  committee  have  not  exhibited, 
as  I hear,  the  real  staple  and  characteristic  productions  of 
that  country — model  paupers  in  squalid  rows — ranks  of 
humble  tenants-at-will  with  their  hats  in  their  hands — pyra- 
mids of  ejectment  decrees — basins  of  transparent  poorhouse 
gruel  (a  great  work  of  art) — cases  of  famished  corpses,  to 
show  how  lean  an  Irishman  can  walk  before  he  dies,  while  an 
Englishman  eats  his  bread — dead  children,  half-gnawed  by 
wolfish  mothers — there  were  an  exposition  of  Irish  industry 
for  a Queen  of  England  to  open  in  state — there  were  the  true 
mirror  of  the  country’s  condition.  But  because  this  ghastly 
picture  is  true,  it  will  be  carefully  turned  wTith  its  face  to 
the  wall,  and  all  manner  of  glittering,  flattering  lies  will 
take  its  place.  Let  that  palace  of  falsehood  stand  while  it 
may — it  is  but  glass.  Let  the  poor  worshippers  of  that  obscene  j 
golden  image  which  the  Prince  Albert  has  set  up,  / w^allow 
and  grovel,  eat  dirt  there,  and  crave  the  crumbs  that  fall 
from  their  masters’  tables.  I tell  them  that  I was  a freer 
man  in  the  Bermuda  hulk  than  the  unhappy  Irishmen  who 
saunter  and  simper  in  the  Dublin  Crystal  Palace,  and  make 
believe  that  they  are  loyal  citizens  and  members  of  society. 
Their  souls  dwell  in  a hulk.  From  the  brown  sheds  of  Tas- 
manian woods  I had  a clearer  view  of  the  great  transactions 
and  destinies  of  mankind  than  they  in  the  centre  of  their 
vicious  civilisation,  and  amidst  the  crushing  race  of  hungry 
candidates  for  ten  thousand  offices — which  are  England’s 
bribes  and  the  Devil’s.  Therefore,  you  will  see  it  is  not  in 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  wffiat  has  been  passing  these 
late  years,  that  I dare  again  to  utter  the  creed  of  Irish  na- 
tionality— that  I hail  your  sympathy  with  Irish  rebellion. 
There  are  Irishmen  here  to-night — do  you,  my  countrymen, 
tell  me  that  our  cause  is  lost  for  ever  % Is  the  history  of  Ireland 
over  ] Do  you  tell  me  to  go  back  to  my  island  dungeon,  and  dis- 
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turb  no  more  the  march  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation  and  the 
Crystal  Palace  progress  of  the  species  ? Forgive  me  the 
question,  my  countrymen  ! Do  not  our  hearts  leap  out  at 
the  very  thought  of  the  next  European  convulsion  1 Do  they 
not  burn  within  us  when  we  think  of  all  that  “ Peace  and 
Order/  as  tyrants  call  the  chained  quiescence  of  slaves,  how  1 
it  will  be  shivered  to  atoms  on  some  early  day — a day  to 
be  called  a white  day  for  ever — with  a crash  which  shall 
shake  the  pillars  of  the  globe  ; and  how  thrones  and  princi-  ! 
palities  will  totter  and  rush  down  into  chaos  before  the  stormy  | 
wrath  and  execration  of  gods  and  men.  Bear  with  me.  I 
have  plunged  at  once  into  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  my 
absorbing  subject.  It  has  been  the  passion  of  my  life ; it 
has  been  the  dream  of  my  prison  hours  by  day  and  night. 
]NTo  wonder  that  I rush  so  eagerly  to  meet  your  offered  sym- 
pathy, my  brother  Piepublicans.  And  let  me  remind  you 
that  I am  not  a republican  because  I was  transported,  but 
that  I was  transported  because  I was  a republican.  No 
wonder  I gladly  hasten  to  realise  to  myself  the  full  meaning 
of  that  sympathy,  and  to  let  all  the  world,  friends  and 
enemies,  know  the  same. 


Peking. 


A SKETCH.  BY  “ MARY”  OF  THE  NATION. 

He  came  unto  that  chamber  lone — 

Young  eyes  were  weeping  there  : 

How  sad  and  pale  her  face  had  grown 
Since  first  he  called  it  fair  ! 

He  clasped  her  hand  with  ten  derest  touch, 
But  shuddered  when  he  felt 
It  trembled  in  his  own  so  much, 

And  by  her  side  he  knelt. 

Her  silken  ringlets,  soft  and  fair, 

Had  half  escaped  their  bands — 

With  longing  love  he  kissed  the  hair, 

And  then  again  the  hands. 

Then  sudden  turned  away  apart 
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From  that  magnetic  touch, 

As  if  he  feared  to  crush  the  heart 
Which  he  had  wronged  so  much. 

And  thus  he  spake  in  accents  low, 

But  trembling  as  they  passed  : — 
cc  Tis  hard  to  quail  before  thee  now 
Who  art  my  own  at  last ; 

?Tis  hard  if  haughty  hopes  and  fears 
And  panting  dreams  of  bliss 
And  the  wild  love  of  manhood’s  years 
Are  all  to  end  in  this. 

What  use  to  say  I forced  thy  hand — 

It  is  my  own  through  life — 

And  face  to  face  we  two  must  stand, 

A husband  and  a wife. 

Yet  oh  ! as  in  God’s  light  I live, 

And  heaven  my  witness  be, 

My  right  in  thy  young  heart  Fd  give 
Again  to  set  it  free  ! 

I bought  the  hand  thy  father  sold — 

Our  crime  is  writ  above  ; 

But  ah  ! his  sin  was  all  for  gold 
And  mine  was  all  for  love. 

The  deed  all  one — perchance  the  same 
The  doers  count  in  heaven  ; 

And  yet,  methinks,  on  earth  some  claim 
Has  love  to  be  forgiven.  ” 

“ I do  forgive.  What  need  hast  thou 
That  tears  my  lot  must  be  ? 

I cannot  check  their  ceaseless  flow 
Since  I am  bound  to  thee. 

I do  forgive.  Thou  didst  not  think 
That  an  unwilling  bride 
Would  never  falter,  tremble,  shrink, 

To  see  thee  at  her  side. 

I do  forgive.  But  what  of  love  ? — 

Thou  dost  not  know  the  word  ; 

For  by  the  pangs  that  mine  must  prove 
Thy  soul  by  hate  seems  stirred  ! 

What  can  the  bitterest  foeman  do 
But  work  his  foe’s  annoy  ; 

And  shall  I hold  thee  fond  and  true 
For  wrecking  all  my  joy  1 
If  my  poor  father,  weak  and  old, 

And  struck  by  fell  despair, 

Did  sin  at  sight  of  thy  base  gold, 

Who  was  the  tempter  there  ? 
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If  his  dim  eyes  were  slow  to  see 
Who  held  my  heart  in  thrall, 

At  least  I did  not  wed  with  thee 
Till  I had  told  thee  all. 

May  heaven  forgive  the  wrong  of  both  ! — 

The  sin  and  burning  shame  ! 

And  yet,  I say,  this  heart  were  loth 
To  think  your  crime  the  same. 

What  use  to  talk  of  freedom  now  ? 

Thou  canst  not  set  me  free  : 

Thou  didst  not  take  that  holy  vow 
In  time  to  profit  me. 

WThat  use  to  grieve  ? You  forced  my  hand 
# And  crushed  my  heart’s  sweet  life, 

When  face  to  face  we  two  must  stand, 

A husband  and  a wife.0 

He  turned  him  from  that  chamber  lone, 

All  was  too  sad  within ; 

Oh,  what  a penance  he  hath  known 
For  that  dark,  selfish  sin  ! 

Yes,  heaven  beheld  his  heart  that  night. 

And  might  his  witness  be, 

That  all  he  held  of  life  or  light 
He’d  yield  to  set  her  free. 

And  still,  methinks,  united  there, 

And  hopeless  of  redress, 

She  soon  will  learn  her  wrongs  to  bear, 

And  he  to  make  them  less. 


Jftiititie. 


BY  THOMAS  IRWIN. 

O Crystal  Well, 

Play  daintily  on  golden  sands, 

When  she  comes  at  morning  lonely 
Followed  by  her  shadow  only, 

To  bathe  those  little  dainty  hands, 
Alway  gathering 

Seeds  to  make  her  blue  bird  sing, 
O Crystal  Well. 
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O Forest  brown, 

Breathe  tliy  richest  twilight  balm 
As  she  wanders  pulling  willow 
Leaflets  for  her  fragrant  pillow, 

Which,  with  snowy  cheek  of  calm, 

She  shall  press  with  half-closed  eyes, 
While  the  great  stars  o’er  thee  rise, 

0 Forest  brown. 

O Lady  Moon,  - 
Light  her  as  she  mounts  the  stair 
To  her  little  sacred  chamber, 

Like  a mother  ; and  remember, 

When  she  slumbers,  full  of  prayer, 

Sweetly  then  to  fill  her  heart 
With  dreams  of  Heaven,  where  thou  art, 
0 Lady  Moon. 


Iwtra  uf  Jmsts  anutr  fccrple. 


From  a Speech  of  G.  H.  Moore,  at  a Tenant-Right  meeting  held  at 
Tkurles,  November  26,  1854. 

I have  spoken  of  tenant-right,  and  the  right  of  the  people  to 
parliamentary  independence  on  the  part  of  their  represen- 
tatives. But  there  is  yet  another  right,  and  another  wrong — 
for  which,  and  against  which,  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  God 
help  us ! doomed  to  struggle.  Amidst  all  their  wrongs  the  Irish 
people  have  hitherto  held  fast  to  one  sacred  right,  -which, 
though  often  menaced,  has  never  been  betrayed — their  right 
to  that  which  has  been  their  sword  and  shield  in  doubt,  in 
trouble,  and  in  danger — their  right  to  that  one  social  bless- 
ing that  has  brightened  their  past  and  cheers  their  future 
history — their  right  to  that  leadership  and  political  guidance 
through  -which  they  have  obtained  all  their  rights,  and 
through  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  are  resolved 
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to  maintain  them.  Their  right  to  the  free  voice  and  unfch 
tered  patriotism  of  their  clergy  is  the  birthright  of  their 
bondage — is  a right  which  they  have  bought  with  their  blood, 

and  they  will  never  permit  it  to  be  sold I 

solemnly  declare  before  God  and  man  that,  in  what  I 
say  at  this  moment,  I do  not  believe  that  I am  guilty  of 
the  slightest  exaggeration.  I believe  that  to  place  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  clergy  in  their  efforts  to  vindicate  the  social 
and  religious  rights  of  their  people,  to  be  the  most  wicked, 
because  the  most  subtle  and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  penal 
laws  by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  damn  and  degrade  us. 
Let  them  pass  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill — let  them  repeal 
the  Act  of  Emancipation — let  them  enact  the  Penal  Laws 
anew — and  but  leave  to  the  Irish  people  the  unfettered  pa- 
triotism of  their  clergy,  untainted  and  inviolate  as  of  old, 
and  the  Irish  people  will  fight  the  battle  with  them  over 
again — will  again  defend  their  faith  and  assert  their  liberties 
in  spite  of  penal  laws  and  social  oppression.  But  if  we  once 
surrender  those  faithful  guardians  of  the  fold,  whose  voices 
we  have  heard  around  us  ] through  our  night  of  bondage, 
no  matter  what  legislative  force  may  be  built  up  about  us, 
the  wolves  will  be  amongst  us  even  in  the  light  of  day. 
What,  then,  are  w^e  to  think  of  those  who  forbid  the  clergy 
to  do  their  duty  to  the  people — who  make  it  a crime  in  a 
priest  to  watch  over  and  to  warn  his  flock — wTho,  to  use  the 
language  of  Richard  Sheil,  would  place  a padlock  upon  his 
lips,  although  they  cannot  stop  the  throbbing  of  his  big  and 
indignant  heart  What  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  would 
sever  the  priest  from  his  flock,  and  who  seek  to  put  asunder 
those  whom  God,  and  country,  and  common  struggles,  and 
mutual  faith  and  love,  have  bound  for  ages  together1?  I will 
not  undertake  to  answer  that  question  just  as  yet — the  more 
so  as  the  question  lies  deeper  and  darker  than  any  of  us  yet 
have  been  able  to  fathom.  ...  I will  not  further 
probe  this  subject  at  this  stage  of  this  question,  or  in  this 
place.  The  issue  which  has  risen — for  the  first  time  in  a 
specific  shape  at  this  meeting — is  one  which  must  be  wisely 
and  largely  investigated,  and  which  must  be  decided  else- 
where. It  must  elsewhere  be  decided  whether  the  Irish 
priesthood  is  to  be  bound,  and  gagged,  and  degraded,  and 
severed  from  the  trust  and  love  of  the  Irish  people  ; whether 
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it  shall  be  considered  a crime  for  a priest  to  speak  and  act 
like  an  Irishman ; and  whether  our  Church,  after  having 
been  shorn  of  that  nationality  which  has  been  the  secret  of 
its  strength,,  shall  be  given  over  to  the  Philistine  as  a bond- 
man  and  a slave.  If  the  decision  to  be  given  upon  this 
matter  shall  be  adverse  to  our  safety  and  our  honour — if  it 
shall  be  in  favour  of  English  intrigue  and  Irish  treason — if 
the  decision  be  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  Ireland  shall  be 
sold  once  more,  then  it  will  be  time  for  the  Irish  people  to  speak 
their  mind,  and  for  all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  Irish 
clergy  to  feel  and  to  pray  if  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to 
speak  with  the  people.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to  struggle  for  tenant  right  or 
religious  right — it  is  in  vain  to  seek  to  obtain  any  right  or 
to  redress  any  wrong  until  it  shall  be  decided  wThether  those 
in  whom  the  people  have  placed  their  trust  are  to  declare  for 
the  right,  or  to  conspire  with  the  wronger.  I repeat,  sir, 
that  the  right  which  first  and  before  all  things  we  must  now 
seek  to  establish  is  the  right  of  all  honest  priests  in  Ire- 
land to  do  that  which  to-day  is  denied  them,  to  proclaim 
before  man  and  God  the  indefeasible  rights  of  the  Irish 
people. 


BY  THOMAS  IRWIN. 


How  shall  we  honour  those  who  fall 
In  martyr  fires,  or  battle  grounds  ? 

In  weeping  round  a mourning  pall  ? 

Or  heaping  high  memorial  mounds  ? 
No,  my  brothers,  no  ! 

Away  such  weak  resolves  of  woe 
As  touch  not  those  who  gloried  die  ; 

Our  tears  can  never  heal  their  wounds, 
Nor  marble  reach  their  sky. 
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Oh,  be  it  ours  to  show  the  good 

They  fought  for  through  their  day  of  life, 

Still  glows  within  our  living  blood, 

And  steels  our  spirits  for  the  strife. 

With  hearts  above  decay, 

Battling  evermore  as  they, 

For  the  great  glory  yet  to  be, 

Whose  means  lie  round  us  bright  and  rife. 

And  stir  our  souls  to  victory. 

With  purpose  armed  for  every  hour, 

With  shining  helm  and  couched  lance, 

And  spirits  centred  into  power 

Against  the  shocks  of  circumstance, 

On,  my  brothers,  on, 

’Till  the  last  Western  light  has  shone  ; 
Then,  looking  back  on  happier  lands, 

Design,  ere  sinking  into  trance, 

The  sword  to  more  puissant  hands. 

And  as  the  lights  of  lengthened  age 

Make  shadows  stronger  than  their  rays, 

And  bright,  collected,  calm,  and  sage, 

Descends  our  golden  orb  of  days  ; 

Then  from  the  fields  we  trod 
Shall  roll  a requiem  up  to  God  ; 

And  all  our  loved  and  all  our  lost 
Shall  meet  us  in  one  living  blaze, 

And  bear  us  to  the  Eternal  Host. 


Home  Affections. — Where  a family  of  children  are  taught 
from  childhood  to  manhood  and  womanhood  to  be  kind  and 
loving  one  to  another,  and  see  the  daily  exhibition  of  like 
kindness  and  love  between  the  parents,  and  from  the  parents 
to  them,  there  we  see  strong  manhood  and  noble  womanhood. 
Affection  does  not  beget  weakness,  nor  is  it  effeminate  for  a 
brother  to  be  tenderly  attached  to  his  sisters.  That  boy 
will  make  the  noblest,  the  bravest  man.  On  the  battle-field, 
in  many  terrible  battles,  during  our  late  horrible  war,  I 
always  noticed  that  those  boys  who  had  been  reared  under 
the  tenderest  home  culture  always  made  the  best  soldiers. 
They  were  always  brave,  always  endured  the  severe  hard- 
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ships  of  camp,  the  march,  or  on  the  bloody  field  most 
silently,  and  were  most  dutiful  at  every  call.  More,  much 
more,  they  resisted  the  frightful  temptations  that  so  often 
surrounded  them,  and  seldom  returned  to  their  loved  ones 
stained  with  the  sins  incident  to  war.  And  further,  they 
were  always  kind  and  polite  to  those  whom  they  met  in  the 
enemy’s  country.  Under  their  protection  woman  was  always 
safe.  Often  have  I heard  one  regiment  compared  with 
another,  when  the  cause  of  the  difference  was  not  compre- 
hended by  those  who  drew  the  comparison.  I knew  the 
cause ; it  was  the  home  education. 


In  October,  1853,  one  of  the  Irish- American  military  organisations — 
the  Republican  Grenadier  Guards  of  New  Jersey — having  adopted 
T.  F.  Meagher’s  name,  the  event  was  signalised  by  a ball  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  elegant  stand  of  colours  to  the  Company  by  Mr.  Gil- 
christ, Jun.,  son  of  the  late  Mayor  of  Jersey  City.  Mr.  Meagher  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  welcome,  on  presenting  himself  to  address  the 
assembly  during  the  evening.  The  following  is  an  abbreviated  report  of 
his  speech 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my]  being  deeply  gratified  with 
the  proceedings  of  this  evening.  A ball  is  going  on — the 
presentation  of  colours  to  a new  company  of  militia  has  taken 
place.  In  both  events  I heartily  rejoice.  Most  of  those 
whom  I now  address  come  from  the  same  land  that  I have 
come  from.  In  their  childhood,  in  their  boyhood,  in  their 
manhood — years  ago,  or  but  yesterday,  perhaps — they  may 
have  looked  upon  the  fields,  the  rivers,  and  the  ruins  which, 
from  the  cradle  upwards,  have  been  the  sources  of  my  love, 
my  hope,  my  inspiration.  Those  rivers — never  failing,  ever 
flowing — told  me  that  within  the  island,  desolate  as  it 
seemed,  there  was  an  exhaustless  life.  Those  fields  ever  re- 
minded me  of  what  could  be  done — ever  reminded  me  of 
the  future,  to  the  fruitfulness  of  which,  were  there  swords  to 
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guard  the  plough,  they  could  abundantly  contribute.  Those 
who  have  looked  upon  the  same  scenes  may  have  been  filled 
with  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  emotions.  If  so,  they 
will  congratulate  themselves,  with  me,  that  our  shifting 
fortunes  have  borne  us  to  a land  where  citizenship  is  a com- 
mon right ; where  the  duties  of  citizenship  impartially  de- 
volve ; where  the  honours  of  citizenship  are  by  all  attain- 
able ; where  the  festivities  of  life  are  the  privileged  property 
of  no  one  description  of  people.  That  we  sojourn  in  such  a 
land,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening  there  is  conclusive 
evidence.  A ball  is  going  on — the  presentation  of  colours 
to  a new  company  of  militia  has  taken  place.  Which  of  us, 
standing  amongst  the  peojDle,  could  have  said  the  same  on  any 
one  evening  at  home  $ As  for  balls  1 They  were  the  special  and 
inviolable  luxury  of  those  wdio  suckled  silver  spoons  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth — who  were  baptised  in  extract  of  roses 
— and  through  life  scrupulously  kept  their  white  skin  free 
from  the  dust  of  labour.  The  just  order  of  compensation  was 
there  reversed.  The  toiler  never  ceased  to  toil.  The  brow 
that  was  bathed  in  sweat  for  the  six  days,  pvore  no  soothing 
garland  of  heart’s-ease  upon  the  seventh.  The  hands  that 
had  fashioned  the  ^oak,  and  the  iron,  and  the  marble  ; that 
had  nursed  the  earth  into  blooming  life,  and  freed  it  from 
the  weed,  the  wTorm,  and  the  raven ; that  had  set  the  last 
stone  of  the  house  which  was  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  city  ; 
that  had  driven  home  the  last  bolt  into  the  swelling  timbers, 
and  flung  off  the  ship,  in  all  its  pride  of  youth,  upon  the  sea  ; 
these  hands,  and  hands  at  other,  and  more  irksome,  and  more 
odious  work  ; these  hands  never  cease  to  ache.  And  why  1 
Why  h When  the  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  doorway  of  some 
great  mansion,  and  festooned  heads,  and  jewelled  arms,  and 
sandalled  feet,  passed,  like  the  colours  of  a dream,  through 
the  night  air ; and  Sir  Beelzebub  Bumbquin,  with  his  throat 
walled  round  with  mottled  cambric,  and  his  head  thrown 
back,  and  his  chest  thrown  out,  as  though  a dumb-bell 
were  dangling  from  his  pigtail — if  he  had  one — set  his 
ponderous  sole  upon  the  flagway;  and  the  sounds  of 
merriment  and  the  quivering  glare  of  crystal  lamps  filled 
the  wflde  hall;  why,  I say,  did  the  honest  mechanic,  re- 
turning home  from  the  drudgery  of  the  day,  shake  his  head 
and  mutter  to  himself  that  there  were  no  merry  evenings 
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for  him,  nor  for  his  wife,  nor  for  his  children.  Why  ] 
Not  that  the  letter  of  the  law  so  ruled  it.  Not  that  there 
were  fines  contingent  upon  his  dancing,  or  his  wife  dancing, 
or  his  children  dancing,  as  other  folk  with  less  freckled  faces 
and  less  sinewy  limbs  might  do.  But  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
the  spirit  of  society,  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  was  against 
it.  A ball  among  the  working  classes — “the  lower  classes” — 
would  have  been  an  impious  invasion  of  vested  rights. 
Before  the  first  French  revolution  or  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  it  would  have  been  that.  A little  later,  it  would 
have  been  rank  Radicalism  or  Red  Republicanism.  Well, 
they  have  changed  all  that  in  this  broad  Republic — in  this 
broad  Republic,  where  there  is  working  room,  and  voting- 
room,  and  drilling  room,  and  dancing  room  for  all.  But 
there  has  been  the  presentation  of  colours  to  a new  company 
of  militia.  This,  too,  is  an  event  to  rejoice  at  and  comme- 
morate. Another  rampart  springs  up  at  the  base  of  that 
monument  which  the  Republic,  which  the  world  rears  to  the 
memory  of  Washington.  It  is  well — it  is  well  that  the  de- 
fences within  which  the  stately  structure  is  planted,  should 
be  deepened  and  multiplied,  that  no  incendiaries  from  the 
English  coast  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  it,  and  from  thence 
pass  on  to  fire  the  Capitol  again.  Who  says  otherwise  ] In 
speaking  thus  of  the  militia,  shall  I make  good  my  words 
with  a quotation  from  an  English  economist  and  judge]  The 
critics  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  institutions  and  practices 
of  this  country,  to  rebuke  them,  may  moderate  their  views, 
when,  in  favour  of  those  practices  and  institutions,  we  cite  an 
enlightened  monarchist  or  two.  Shall  I put  old  Blackstone 
of  the  “ Commentaries”  in  the  witness-box,  who  lays  it  down 
deliberately,  “ that  nothing  should  be  so  much  guarded 
against  in  a free  country  as  the  having  the  military  power 
distinct  from  the  people,  and  that  the  soldier  and  the  citizen 
should  be  intimately  connected”  ] Shall  I call  up  M‘Cul- 
lagh,  of  the  “ Commercial  Dictionary,”  who  speaks  of  a 
national  militia  as  containing  “ the  maximum  of  strength 
with  the  minimum  of  expense”  ] Or,  throwing  aside  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  shall  I appeal  to  the  wide  volume 
in  which  the  victories  of  freedom  are  set  forth  in  syllables 
that  flash  like  sapphires  from  the  page  ] Davis  has  written  the 
most  vivid  chapters  of  that  great  book.  “'Behold, ”he  says,  “ the 
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tribes  of  Persia,  countless  as  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  almost 
as  splendid,  pouring  in  on  Greece  ! Who  wait  their  coming, 
exhaust  their  onset,  and  strew  their  ruins  on  the  plains  of 
earth  and  sea  ? The  farmers  of  Lacedaemon — the  citizens  of 
Athens,  the  workmen,  the  mechanics,  the  artists,  the  poets 
of  the  gentle  city — a national  militia.  Behold,”  he  says, 
“ the  standards  of  the  Boman  republic  swaying  up  through 
Latium  and  Lombardy,  through  Sicily  and  Spain,  through 
Africa  and  Asia  ! Who  bear  them  aloft  ? The  citizens  of 
Borne — men  who  have  left  plough,  and  pannier,  and  stall, 
for!,  javelin,  and  shield,  and  tent — a national  militia  ! Be- 
hold,” he  says,  “ the  chivalry  of  Austria  coming  in  steel 
squadrons  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  ! What  sweeps 
them  out  like  dry  leaves  % A whirlwind  from  the  mountains 
— the  goat-herds  of  Switzerland — a national  militia  !”  The 
national  militia  of  Poland  rescues  Europe,  when  Europe  was 
well  nigh  strangled.  The  national  militia  of  France  turns 
out  two  kings,  and  sends  their  crowns  bounding  after  them 
like  bomb-shells.  Need  I say  here — here  in  this  staunch 
little  State  of  yours — here  where  Princeton  and  Trenton  are 
at  hand,  and  the  Delaware  still  freezes,  though  no  bleeding 
feet  leave  their  track  upon  it,  need  I say  here,  that  the 
militia-men  of  “ the  old  colonies,”  with  their  brown  rifles, 
and  in  their  buckskin  breeches,  cleared  a w’ay  for  freedom 
through  the  Hessians,  and  the  veterans,  and  the  subsidised 
savages  of  England  ? Take  home  the  lesson  ! A national 
militia  is  your  best  defence.  Take  home  the  lesson  ! In  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  be  upon  the  watch.  Take  home  the 
lesson  ! In  the  fruition  of  peace  so  cultivate  and  dispose 
your  strength  that  peace  may  be  perpetual. 


Gambling. — Let  every  man  avoid  all  sorts  of  gambling  as 
he  would  poison.  A poor  man  or  boy  should  not  alknv  him- 
fc-elf  even  to  toss  up  a halfpenny,  for  this  is  often  the  begin- 
ning of  a habit  of  gambling  ; and  this  ruinous  crime  comes 
on  by  slow  degrees.  Whilst  a man  is  minding  his  work  he 
is  playing  the  best  game,  and  he  is  sure  to  win.  A gambler 
never  makes  good  use  of  his  money  even  though  he  should 
win. 
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BY  “JIYLO”  OF  THE  NATION. 

Old  rhymers  tell  of  a magic  spell 

In  the  four-leaved  shamrock  steeped  i’  the  dew, 
But  here  it  lies,  underneath  my  eyes, 

And  what  can  its  vaunted  virtues  do  ? 

Can  it  make  life  last,  or  revoke  the  past, 

Can  it  ease  the  canker  of  care  and  pain  ? 

Or  light  up  the  gloom  beyond  the  tomb, 

Or  the  hope  of  youth  in  our  blood  again  ? 

Can  it  dry  the  tears  of  long,  long  years, 

Or  fond  hearts  parted  unite  once  more  ? 

Or,  when  passions  roll  round  the  troubled  soul. 
The  calm  and  the  sunshine  of  peace  restore  1 
When  a death- dark  pall,  and  the  tyrants’  thrall, 
Hang  over  a nation  in  quick  decay, 

Can  it  touch  its  heart,  and  bid  life  restart. 

Or  rend  from  its  limbs  the  fetters  away  ? 

Could  it  give  the  pow’r,  in  this  fleeting  hour, 

To  glad  sad  hearts  with  a life  of  bliss, 

I would  yield  it  thrice  told,  this  hour  to  behold 
Poor  Ireland’s  joy  in  a balm  like  this — 

To  restore  her  Chiefs  from  their  prison  griefs. 

To  behold  her  creed  and  her  children  free, 

And  the  earth  might  roll  in  weeds  and  dole — 

This  sight  were  all  earthly  bliss  to  me. 

Oh,  ’tis  sweet  to  stand  on  our  native  land, 

When  the  night  mists  rise  and  the  dawn  appears. 
And  again  to  behold,  from  her  mountains  bold, 

The  graves  and  shrines  of  two  thousand  years. 
But  dearer  far  to  trace  Freedom’s  star, 

’Mid  chains,  and  gloom,  and  cold  sceptic  scorn, 
Till  we  see  it  shed  its  light  on  the  head 
Of  a risen  Chief,  like  a Saviour  born  ! 
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But,  frail  leaf,  you  possess  not  this  power  to  bless  ; 

5Tis  alone  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men  ; 
When  our  feuds  give  place,  a united  race 
May  rise  to  Freedom,  but  not  till  then. 

Not  in  idle  grief,  nor  in  withering  leaf, 

Nor  men  dissevered  like  sea-washed  sands  ; 

But  with  trust  in  God,  on  their  native  sod, 

And  their  naked  swords  in  their  strong  right  hands. 


^aianis-ai-SEill.  ‘(the  (Bbkticm. 


From  “ Laurence  Bloomfield  in  Ireland”  : a Poem  by  W.  Allingham. 

The  steady  world  pursued  its  common  way, 

Yet  some  good  luck,  before  that  evil  day, 

Might  intercept  the  hand  outstretch’d  to  tear 
Those  cottage  roofs,  and  leave  their  hearthstones  bare. 

If  coming  ills  be  distant  half  a mile, 

Poor  Paddy  can  forget,  and  gaily  smile, 

From  carelessness,  or  fatalism,  or  sense 
Profound  of  overruling  Providence. 

But  Pigot’s  ruddy  cheek  and  sharp  black  eye 
Display  no  softer  tint,  as  months  go  by  ; 

And  now  the  trembling  tenants  whisper  sad — 

“ O Queen  of  Heaven  ! and  would  he  be  so  bad  ? 

And  will  they  send  us  begging,  young  and  old, 

And  seize  the  fields,  and  make  the  firesides  cold, 

Where,  God’s  our  witness,  poor  enough  we  live, 

But  still  content  with  what  the  Lord  may  give  ; 

Our  hearts  with  love  and  veneration  tied 
To  where  our  fathers’  fathers  lived  and  died  V 9 
Or  else,  more  fiercely — “’Tis  our  native  land  ! 

But  cruel  tyrants  have  us  at  command. 

To  let  us  grow,  if  best  it  serves  their  needs, 

Or  tear  and  cast  us  forth  like  poison  weeds. 

The  law’s  their  implement  : who  makes  the  law  1 
The  rich  men  for  the  rich,  and  leave  no  flaw. 
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And  what’s  the  poor  man’s  part  ? to  drudge  and  sweat 
For  food  and  shelter.  Does  the  poor  man  get 
Bare  food  and  shelter  ? — praties,  cabin,  rags. 

Now  fling  him  out  to  famish — or  he  drags 
His  weary  body  to  that  gaol  and  grave, 

The  Poorhouse  ; — he  must  live  and  die  a slave, 

Toil,  starve,  and  suffer,  creep,  and  crouch,  and  crawl, 

Be  cursed  and  trampled,  and  submit  to  all, 

Without  one  murmur,  one  rebellious  trace 
Among  the  marks  of  misery  on  his  face  !” 

Each  tongue  around  old  Oona  feared  to  tell 
The  great  misfortune,  worse  than  yet  befel 
In  all  her  length  of  journey.  When  they  tried 
To  move  her — “ Would  they  take  her  life  V she  cried  ; 
At  which  it  rested,  hap  what  happen  might.' 

And  scarcely  one,  in  truth,  prepared  for  flight  ; 

Contempt  of  prudence,  anger,  and  despair, 

And  vis  inertice,  kept  them  as  they  were  ; 

“ God  and  the  world  will  see  it” — so  they  said, 

‘ £ Let  all  the  wrong  be  on  the  doer’s  head  !” 

In  early  morning  twilight,  raw  and  chill, 

Damp  vapours  brooding  on  the  barren  hill, 

Through  miles  of  mire,  in  steady  grave  array, 

Threescore  well-arm’d  police  pursue  their  way  ; 

Each  tall  and  bearded  man  a rifle  swings, 

And  under  each  great-coat  a bayonet  clings  ; 

The  Sheriff,  on  his  sturdy  cob  astride, 

Talks  with  the  Chief,  who  marches  by  their  side, 

And,  creeping  on  behind  them,  Paudeen  Dhu 
Pretends  his  needful  duty  much  to  rue. 

Six  big-boned  labourers,  clad  in  common  frieze, 

Walk  in  the  midst,  the  Sheriff’s  staunch  allies  ; 

Six  crow-bar  men,  from  distant  county  brought— 
Orange,  and  glorying  in  their  work,  ’tis  thought, 

But  wrongly — churls  of  Catholics  are  they, 

And  merely  hired  at  half-a-crown  a day. 

The  Hamlet  clustering  on  its  hill  is  seen, 

A score  of  petty  homesteads,  dark  and  mean  ; 

Poor  always,  not  despairing  until  now  ; 

Long  used,  as  well  as  poverty  knows  how, 

With  life’s  oppressive  trifles  to  contend. 

This  day  will  bring  its  history  to  an  end. 

Moveless  and  grim  against  the  cottage  walls 
Lean  a few  silent  men  ; but  some  one  calls 
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Far  off ; and  then  a child  6 without  a stitch’ 

Runs  out  of  doors,  flies  back  with  piercing  screech, 
And  soon  from  house  to  house  is  heard  the  cry 
Of  female  sorrow,  swelling  loud  and  high, 

Which  makes  the  men  blaspheme  between  their  teeth. 
Meanwhile,  o’er  fence  and  watery  field  beneath, 

The  little  army  moves  through  drizzling  rain  ; 

A ‘ Crowbar’  leads  the  Sheriff’s  nag  ; the  lane 
Is  enter’d,  and  their  plashing  tramp  draws  near ; 

One  instant,  outcry  holds  its  breath  to  hear ; 
u Halt !” — at  the  doors  they  form  in  double  line. 

And  ranks  of  polish’d  rifles  wetly  shine. 

The  Sheriff’s  painful  duty  must  be  done  ; 

He  begs  for  quiet — and  the  work’s  begun. 

The  strong  stand  ready  ; now  appear  the  rest, 

Girl,  matron,  grandsire,  baby  on  the  breast, 

And  Rosy’s  thin  face  on  a pallet  borne  ; 

A motley  concourse,  feeble  and  forlorn. 

One  old  man,  tears  upon  his  wrinkled  cheek, 

Stands  trembling  on  a threshold,  tries  to  speak, 

But,  in  defect  of  any  word  for  this, 

Mutely  upon  the  doorpost  prints  a kiss, 

Then  passes  out  for  ever.  Through  the  crowd 
The  children  run  bewilder’d,  wailing  loud  ; 

Where  needed  most,  the  men  combine  their  aid  ; 

And,  last  of  all,  is  Oona  forth  convey’d, 

Reclined  in  her  accustom’d  strawen  chair, 

Her  aged  eyelids  closed,  her  thick  white  hair 
Escaping  from  her  cap  ; she  feels  the  chill, 

Looks  round  and  murmurs,  then  again  is  still. 

Now  bring  the  remnants  of  each  household  fire  ; 

On  the  wet  ground  the  hissing  coals  expire  ; 

And  Paudeen  Dhu,  with  meekly  dismal  face, 

Receives  the  full  possession  of  the  place. 

Whereon  the  Sheriff,  “We  have  legal  hold. 

Return  to  shelter  with  the  sick  and  old. 

Time  shall  be  given  ; and  there  are  carts  below 
If  any  to  the  workhouse  choose  to  go.” 

A young  man  makes  him  answer,  grave  and  clear, 
“We’re  thankful  to  you  ! but  there’s  no  one  here 
Going  back  into  them  houses  : do  your  part. 

Nor  we  won’t  trouble  Pigot’s  horse  and  cart.” 

At  which  name,  rushing  into  th’  open  space, 

A woman  flings  her  hood  from  off  her  face, 

. Falls  on  her  knees  upon  the  miry  ground, 
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Lifts  hands  and  eyes,  and  voice  of  thrilling  sound, — 
“ Vengeance  of  God  Almighty  fall  on  you, 

James  Pigot  ! — may  the  poor  man’s  curse  pursue, 
The  widow’s  and  the  orphan’s  curse,  I pray, 

Hang  heavy  round  you  at  your  dying  day  !’’ 
Breathless  and  fix’d  one  moment  stands  the  crowd 
To  hear  this  malediction  fierce  and  loud. 

Meanwhile  (our  neighbour  Neal  is  busy  there) 

On  steady  poles  be  lifted  Oona’s  chair, 

Well  heap’d  with  borrow’d  mantles  ; gently  bear 
The  sick  girl  in  her  litter,  bed  and  all ; 

Whilst  others  hug  the  children  weak  and  small 
In  careful  arms,  or  hoist  them  pick-a-back  ; 

And,  ’midst  the  unrelenting  clink  and  thwack 

Of  iron  bar  on  stone,  let  creep  away 

The  sad  procession  from  that  hill-side  gray, 

Through  the  slow-falling  rain.  In  three  houi'3  more 
You  find,  where  Ballytullagh  stood  before, 

Mere  shatter’d  walls,  and  doors  with  useless  latch, 
And  firesides  buried  under  fallen  thatch. 


jOcklopmit  of  Ponttfal  Ualrat. 


From  a Lecture  delivered  by  Isaac  Butt,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  at  the  opening  of 
a Session  of  the  Limerick  Athenaeum,  Oct.  1,  1872. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  value  the  advantages  of  any- 
thing that  contributes  to  mental  culture  merely  by  its  re- 
sults. Good  is  done — good  in  almost  its  highest  and  noblest 
sense — whenever  men  are  led  even  for  one  evening  to  exer- 
cise in  healthful  thought  the  faculties  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  with  which  our  Creator  has  endowed  us,  and  which 
he  intended  us  to  use.  But  even  in  the  utilitarian  view  of 
such  matters,  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the  remote 
results  of  directing  the  thoughts  of  men  to  subjects  such  as 
these.  The  fall  of  an  apple  directed  the  attention  of  Newton 
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to  those  investigations  which  revealed  the  law  of  gravity,  and  by 
which,  at  last,  he  calculated  the  forces  that  control  the  form  of  i. 
the  orbits  of  the  planets.  The  lives  of  discoverers  abound  in  in- 
stances in  which  the  first  thoughts  of  their  discoveries  have 
been  suggested  by  hints  that  fell  in  illustrations  or  discus- 
sions. It  may  be  that  in  this  very  room — in  some  addresses 
on  subjects  like  those  to  which  I have  alluded — some  listen- 
ing boy  may  feel  his  thoughts  turned  to  inquiries  and  calcu- 
tipns  which  come  upon  him  like  the  opening  of  a new  world — 
may  discover,  as  he  ponders,  that  he  has  faculties  that  were 
slumbering  unknown  in  his  breast — faculties,  the  exercise  of 
which  may  lead  him  to  improve  the  steam-engine — to  add 
some  new  charm  to  the  useful  or  the  ornamental  arts — 
it  may  be  even  to  teach  mankind  the  control  of  some  element 
of  power  now  running  waste  and  unknown,  as  the  expansive 
power  of  boiling  water  did  for  thousands  of  years — which  will 
achieve  for  civilization  triumphs  even  greater  than  those 
which  have  been  established  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

This  is  not  visionary  language.  Who  can  tell  in  what 
youthful  breast  there  now  lies  slumbering  the  inventive 
genius  that  might,  if  directed  to  its  object,  frame  new  me- 
chanical contrivances,  as  superior  to  those  of  our  age,  as  they 
have  been  to  those  of  the  ages  that  have  preceded  us. 
Genius  is  rare  in  all  the  departments  of  human  thought. 
But  whenever  we  invite  men  to  think,  we  have  the  chance 
that  the  invitation  may  lead  from  its  hidden  retirement  the 
genius  that  may  benefit,  or  help,  or  instruct,  or  elevate  man- 
kind. I have  been  speaking  merely  of  one  department  of 
thought — and  that,  perhaps,  not  the  highest — the  inventive 
skill  that  deals  with  the  material  powers  of  nature.  But  the 
same  observation  is  true  as  to  all  the  range  of  human  intel- 
lect, and  all  the  objects  of  human  thought.  In  painting 
and  in  statuary  what  genius  had  been  lost  to  the  world — to 
the  fame  of  Ireland — if  accident  and  institutions  not  unlike 
this  Athenaeum  had  not  kindled  the  passion  and  the  power 
to  produce  with  the  brush  or  the  chisel  forms  of  beauty  in 
the  breasts  of  the  youthful  Hogan  and  Maclise  ? It  is  the 
same  thing  in  all  the  history  of  man — in  all  ages  and  in  all 
climes.  Many  a man  of  genius  pines  and  dies  unconscious  of 
his  powers  because  no  happy  accident  has  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  thoughts  that  wrould  have  kindled  them 
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into  action.  The  poet  was  not  dreaming  when  standing  by 
the  humble  mounds  that  gathered  over  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  fathers  of  the  village  in  the  country  church- 
yard, he  moralised  and  mourned  over  the  genius  and  the 
power  that  might  be  sleeping  beneath  those  unmarked 
graves  : — 

(i  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire — 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  Empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

“ But  knowledge,  to  their  eyes,  her  ample  page, 

Bich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne’er  unrol ; 

Chill  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.’, 

We  cannot  tell  the  number  who  have  thus  gone  to  their 
unknown  graves  without  having  given  to  the  world  the  benefit 
of  powers  which  God  had  adapted  to  teach  and  elevate  man- 
kind. We  can  form  something  like  an  estimate  of  the  re- 
verse— of  the  numbers  whom  some  happy  chance  has  rescued 
from  inaction.  In  all  departments  of  human  thought — in 
mathematics,  in  poetry,  in  oratory,  in  literature,  in  me- 
chanics, in  painting,  in  statuary,  in  music — fancy  not  I am 
speaking  unadvisedly  when  I class  painting  and  statuary  and 
music  as  departments  of  thought — in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  which  monuments  have  been  left  us  “ which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die,”  the  instances  are  numerous  in 
which  many  of  these  monuments  would  never  have  existed 
if  those  who  have  left  them  to  us  had  not  been  brought  by 
some  accident  to  know  and  cultivate  the  powers  that  have 
given  them  immortality  of  fame.  The  chance  of  kindling  in 
one  gifted  breast  the  flame  of  dormant  genius  were  worth 
the  striking  of  ten  thousand  sparks,  although  all  but  one  had 
fallen  upon  bosoms  in  which  they  could  only7  light  a dim  and 
uncertain  and  every-day  lamp.  But  remember,  even  these 
other  sparks  have  not  fallen  in  vain.  Even  where  it  cannot 
shine  with  the  brilliancy  of  celestial  fire,  to  have, lighted  in 
any  human  mind  the  lamp  of  knowledge  is  a good. 
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iLh-e  QLdt  <it  Niagara. 


BY  THOHAS  DARCY  m'GEE. 

Beside  Niagara’s  awful  wave 
He  stood — a ransom’d  Irish  slave  ! 
Self-ransom’d  by  a woful  flight, 

That  robbed  his  heaven  of  half  its  light, 
And  flung  him  in  a Nation  free 
The  fettered  slave  of  Memory. 

The  Exile’s  eye  strove  not  to  rest 
Upon  the  Cataract’s  curling  crest. 

Nor  paused  it  on  the  brilliant  bow 
Which  hung  aslant  the  gulf  below  ; 

The  banks  of  adamant  to  him 
Were  unsubstantial  all  and  dim  ; 

But  from  his  gaze  a child  had  guess’d 
There  raged  a cataract  in  his  breast. 

A flag  against  the  Northern  sky 
Alone  engaged  his  eager  eye  ; 

Upon  Canadian  soil  it  stood — 

Its  hue  was  that  of  human  blood. 

Its  red  was  crossed  with  pallid  scars, 

Pale,  steely,  stiff  as  prison  bars. 

“ O cursed  flag  !”  the  Exile  said, 

<c  The  air  grows  heavy  on  my  head, 

My  blood  leaps  wilder  than  this  water 
On  seeing  thee,  thou  sign  of  slaughter  ! 

Oh,  may  I never  meet  my  death 
Till  I behold  the  day  of  wrath — 

When  on  thy  squadrons  shall  be  poured 
The  vengeance  Heaven  so  long  has  stored  !” 

Then  turning  to  hi3  friends  who  had 
Deemed  him,  from  sudden  frenzy,  mad  : 

“ My  friends,”  he  said,  “you  little  know 
The  fire  yon  red  rag  kindles  so  ; 
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None  but  an  Irish  heart  can  tell 

The  thought'that  causeth  mine  to  swell, 

When  I behold  the  fatal  sign 

That  blighted  the  green  land,  once  mine  ; 

That  stripped  her  of  each  gallant  chief. 

That  scourged  her  for  her  old  Belief  ; 

That  would  have  blotted  out  her  name, 
Could  England  buy  the  Trump  of  Fame  5 
But — help  us,  Heaven  ! — she  never  can 
While  lives  one  constant  Irishman.” 

He  paus’d.  No  human  voice  replied, 

But  with  a mighty  Oath  the  tide 
Seemed  swTearing  as  it  leap’d  and  ran, 

“No  ! no  ! by  Heaven,  they  never  can, 
While  lives  one  constant  Irishman.” 


From  Plowden’s  “ History  of  Ireland.” 

• 

On  the  13th  of  October,  a court-martial,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Enniskillen  was  the  president,  sat  on  the  trial  of  Hugh 
Wollaghan,  a yeoman,  charged  with  the  most  atrocious  mur- 
der of  Thomas  Dogherty,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
Charles  and  James  Fox,  yeomen.  The  prisoner  being  duly 
arraigned,  pleaded  not  guilty.  It  appeared  in  evidence  from 
the  testimony  of  Mary  Dogherty,  of  Delgany,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  that  the  prisoner  came  into  her  house  at  Del- 
gany, and  demanded  if  there  were  any  bloody  rebels  there  ; 
that  on  deponent’s  answering  there  was  not,  only  a sick 
boy,  the  prisoner  Wollaghan  asked  the  boy  if  he  were 
Dogherty’s  son,  upon  which  the  boy  stood  up  and  told  him 
he  was  ; Wollaghan  then  said,  “Well,  you  dog,  if  you  are, 
you  are  to  die  here;”  that  the  boy  replied,  “I  hope 
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not : if  you  have  anything  against  me,  bring  me  to  Mr.  La- 
touche,  and  give  me  a fair  trial,  and  if  you  get  anything 
against  me,  give  me  the  severity  of  the  law  that  Wol- 
laghan  replied,  “ No,  dog,  I don’t  care  for  Latouche — you 
are  to  die  here  upon  which  deponent  said  to  Wollaghan 
(he  then  having  the  gun  cocked  in  his  hand),  “ For  the  love 
of  God,  spare  my  child’s  life  and  take  mine  that  Wollaghan 

replied,  “ No,  you  bloody , if  I had  your  husband  here, 

I would  give  him  the  same  death he  then  snapped  the 
gun,  but  it  did  not  go  off ; he  snapped  a second  time,  but  it 
did  not  go  off ; upon  which  a man  of  the  name  of  Charles 
Fox,  but  not  either  of  the  two  prisoners  at  the  bar,  came  in 
and  said,  u Damn  your  gun,  there  is  no  good  in  it and 
that  the  said  Fox  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  Wollaghan,  that 
the  man  (pointing  to  deponent’s  son)  must  be  shot ; that 
deponent  then  got  hold  of  Wollaghan’s  gun,  and  endea- 
voured to  turn  it  from  her  son,  upon  which  the  gun  went 
off,  grazed  her  son’s  body,  and  shot  him  in  the  arm  ; the 
boy  staggered,  leaned  on  a form,  turned  up  his  eyes,  and 
said,  “ Mother,  pray  for  me!”  That  on  Wollaghan’s  firing 
the  gun,  he  went  out  at  the  door,  and  in  a short  time  re- 
turned in  again,  and  said,  “ Is  not  the  dog  dead  yet  V that 
deponent  replied,  “ Oh,  yes,  sir,  he  is  dead  enough  !”  upon 
which  Wollaghan  replied  (firing  at  him  again),  “ For  fear  he 
be  not,  let  him  take  this deponent  was  at  that  instant 
holding  up  her  son’s  head,  when  he  fell  and  died  ! No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  contradict  any  part  of  the  evidence,  but 
a justification  of  the  horrid  murder  was  set  up,  as  having 
been  committed  under  an  order  of  the  commanding  officer  : 
that  if  the  yeomen  should  meet  with  any  whom  they  knew 
or  suspected  to  be  rebels,  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
bringing  them  in,  but  were  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot ; that 
it  was  almost  the  daily  practice  of  the  corps  to  go  out  upon 
scouring  parties.  This  defence  was  confirmed  by  one  pri- 
vate, one  serjeant,  and  two  lieutenants  of  yeomanry.  Captain 
Archer  swore  that  he  had  always  found  Wollaghan  a sober 
and  diligent  man,  ready  to  obey  his  officers,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  an  acquisition  to  the  corps.  Captain  Gore  deposed 
in  like  manner,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  corps  to  scour 
the  country  with  an  officer,  and  verily  believed  the  yeomen 
understood  it  was  their  duty  to  shoot  any  rebel  they  met 
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with,  or  suspected  to  be  such  ; and  the  deponent  had  heard 
that  other  corps  had  similar  directions  in  other  districts. 
Here  the  defence  closed,  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  pri- 
soner. 


|3hal>ng  Ctohom*£. 


Oh  ! Phadrig  Crohoore  was  a broth  of  a boy, 

And  he  stood  six  feet  eight ; 

And  his  arm  was  as  round  as  another  man’s  thigh, — 

’Tis  Phadrig  was  great. 

His  hair  was  as  black  as  the  shadows  of  night, 

And  it  hung  over  scars  got  in  many  a fight ; 

And  his  voice,  like  the  thunder,  was  deep,  strong,  and  loud, 
And  his  eye  flashed  like  lightning  from  under  a cloud. 

He  was  liked  by  the  girls,  too,  for  he  could  spake  civil 
And  sweet  when  he  chose  it.  Och ! he  was  the  devil. 

And  there  wasn’t  a girl  from  thirty-five  under, 

Devil  a matter  how  cross,  but  he  could  come  round  her  ; 

But  of  all  whom  he  smiled  on  so  sweetly,  but  one 
Was  the  girl  of  his  heart,  and  he  loved  her  alone. 

As  warm  as  the  sun,  as  the  rock  firm  and  sure, 

Wa3  the  love  of  the  heart  of  young  Phadrig  Crohoore. 

He  would  die  for  a smile  from  his  Kathleen  O’Brien, 

For  his  love,  like  his  hatred,  was  strong  as  a lion. 

But  one  Michael  O’Hanlon  loved  Kathleen  as  well 
As  he  hated  Crohoore,  and  that  same  was  like  hell ; 

And  O’Brien  liked  him,  for  they  were  all  the  same  parties. 
The  O’Hanlons,  O’Briens,  O’Byans,  M‘Carthies  ; 

And  they  all  went  together  in  hating  Crohoore, 

For  many’s  the  bating  he  gave  them  before. 

So  O’Hanlon  makes  up  to  O’Brien,  and  says  he  : 

“ I’ll  marry  your  daughter  if  you  give  her  to  me.” 

So  the  match  was  made  up,  and  when  Shrovetide  came  on 
The  company  assembled,  three' hundred  if  one  ; 

The  O’Hanlons,  of  course,  turned  out  strong  on  that  day, 

And  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  were  tearing  away  ; 

There  was  laughing,  and  roaring,  and  jigging,  and  flinging, 
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And  joking,  and  blessing,  and  kissing,  and  singing, 

And  they  were  all  merry  ; why  not,  to  be  sure  ? — 

That  O’Hanlon  got  inside  of  Phadrig  Crohoore  ; 

And  they  all  talked  and  laughed,  the  length  of  the  table, 

Aiting  and  drinking  while  they  were  able — 

With  the  piping,  and  fiddling,  and  roaring  like  thunder, 

Faith,  you’d  think  your  head  fairly  was  splitting  asunder  ; 

And  the  priest  shouted,  “ Silence,  ye  babblers,  again,” 

And  he  took  up  his  prayer-book  and  was  going  to  begin, 

And  they  all  held  their  funning,  and  jigging,  and  bawling. 

So  silent,  you’d  notice  the  smallest  pin  falling  ; 

And  the  priest  was  beginning  to  read,  when  the  door 
Was  flung  back  to  the  wall,  and  in  walked  Crohoore. 

Oh  ! Phadrig  Crohoore  was  a broth  of  a boy, 

And  he  stood  six  feet  eight  ; 

His  arm  was  as  big  as  another  man’s  thigh — 

*Ti3  Phadrig  was  great. 

As  he  walked  slowly  up,  watched  by  many  a bright  eye, 

As  a dark  cloud  moves  on  through  the  stars  in  the  sky, 

Hone  dared  to  oppose  him,  for  Phadrig  was  great, 

Till  he  stood,  all  alone,  just  in  front  of  the  seat 
Where  O’Hanlon  and  Kathleen,  his  beautiful  bride, 

Were  seated  together  the  two,  side  by  side. 

He  looked  on  Kathleen  till  her  poor  heart  near  broke, 

Then  he  turned  to  her  father,  O’Brien,  and  spoke, 

And  his  voice,  like  the  thunder,  was  deep,  strong,  and  loud, 
And  his  eye  flashed  like  lightning  from  under  a cloud  : 

“ I did  not  come  here,  like  a tame,  crawling  mouse. 

I stand,  like  a man,  in  my  enemy’s  house. 

In  the  field,  on  the  road,  Phadrig  never  knew  fear 
Of  his  foemen,  and  God  knows  he  scorns  it  here. 

I ask  but  your  leave,  for  three  minutes  or  four, 

To  speak  to  that  girl  whom  I ne’er  may  see  more.” 

Then  he  turned  to  Kathleen,  and  his  voice  changed  its  tone, 
For  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  called  her  his  own, 

And  said  he,  u Kathleen  bawn,  is  it  true,  what  I hear— 

Is  this  match  your  free  choice,  without  threat’ning  or  fear 
If  so,  say  the  word,  and  I’ll  turn  and  depart, 

Cheated  once,  but  once  only,  by  woman’s  false  heart.” 

Oh  ! sorrow  and  love  made  the  poor  girl  quite  dumb  ; 

She  tried  hard  to  speak,  but  the  words  wouldn’t  come, 
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For  the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  stood  there  fornint  her, 

Struck  cold  on  her  heart,  like  the  night-wind  in  winter, 

And  the  tears  in  her  blue  eyes  were  trembling  to  flow, 

And  her  cheeks  were  as  pale  as  the  moonbeams  on  snow. 

Then  the  heart  of  bold  Phadrig  swelled  high  in  its  place, 

For  he  knew,  by  one  look  in  that  beautiful  face, 

That  though  strangers  and  foemen  their  pledged  hands  might 
sever, 

Her  heart  was  still  his,  and  his  only,  for  ever. 

Then  he  lifted  his  voice,  like  the  eagle’s  hoarse  call,. 

And  cried  out,  4 4 She’s  mine  yet  in  spite  of  ye  all.” 

But  up  jumped  O’Hanlon,  and  a tall  chap  was  he, 

And  he  gazed  on  bold  Phadrig,  as  fierce  as  could  be, 

And  says  he,  “ By  my  fathers,  before  yon  go  out, 

Bold  Phadrig  Crohoore,  you  must  stand  for  a bout.” 

Then  Phadrig  made  answer,  saying,  4 4 Pll  do  my  endeavour,” 
And  with  one  blow  he  stretched  out  O’Hanlon  for  ever. 

Then  he  caught  up  his  Kathleen,  and  rushed  to  the  door, 

He  leaped  on  his  horse,  and  he  swung  her  before, 

And  they  all  were  so  bothered  that  not  a man  stirred 
Till  the  galloping  hoofs  on  the  pavement  were  heard. 

Then  up  they  all  started  like  tees,  in  a swarm, 

And  they  riz  a great  shout,  like  the  burst  of  a storm  ; 

And  they  ran,  and  they  jumped,  and  they  shouted  galore  ; 

But  Phadrig  or  Kathleen  they  never  saw  more. 

But  those  days  are  gone  by,  and  his,  too,  are  o’er, 

And  the  grass  is  growing  over  the  grave  of  Crohoore, 

For  he  wouldn’t  be  aisy  or  quiet  at  all ; 

As  he  lived  a brave  boy,  he  resolved  so  to  fall, 

So  he  took  a good  pike — for  Phadrig  was  great — 

And  he  died  for  old  Ireland  in  the  year  ninety-eight. 


For  the  last  few  years  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to 
consider  San  Francisco  as  singularly  fatal  to  human  life  ; 
the  number  of  inquests  was  something  remarkable  ; it  is  now 
discovered  that  the  coroner,  who  is  paid  by  fees,  contrived 
to  hold  two  or  three  inquiries  on  the  same  body,  which  was 
dropped  into  the  clay  and  fished  out  again  as  a new  victim 
of  accident  or  homicide,  44  as  long  as  it  would  keep  together.” 
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Charter  rf  $0jro  fMIpi  fiatrsn. 


From  the  Richmond  Inquirer,  October,  1811, 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  combat  the  notion  that  descent, 
that  nobility,  should  alone  be  a passport  to  honour  and 
virtue,  the  history  of  this  man  would  furnish  the  refutation. 
From  no  worm-eaten  statutes,  from  no  musty  records  of  no- 
bility, does  he  derive  his  title  to  honour  or  his  claim  to  repu- 
tation. He  searched  no  Herald's  office  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  age  of  his  tribe  ; he  bribed  no  court  favourite 
to  revive  some  title  which  was  extinct  in  his  favour.  The 
star  and  garter,  with  all  those  other  gewgaws  which  amuse  so 
many  children  in  the  shape  of  men,  held  out  no  temptation 
to  him.  Overlooking  all  such  puerile  and  anile  distinctions, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  resources  of  his  mind,  resting  his 
claim  on  the  judgment  of  his  cotemporaries  and  posterity. 

To  the  unaccommodating  spirit  of  the  Spartan  is  joined 
in  him  the  polish,  the  delicacy  of  Athenian  manners.  Now,  he 
reaches  the  point  in  debate  by  a few  bold  and  nervous  sen- 
tences, expressed  with  laconic  vigour  and  epigrammatic 
spirit.  Now,  his  words  appear  to  move  only  to  the  melo- 
dious and  measured  cadences  of  Attic  harmony.  The  Spartan 
economy  is  forgotten,  and  an  imagination,  luxuriant  beyond 
all  account,  is  permitted  to  range,  as  it  were,  in  despite  of 
control,  and  in  derision  of  method,  in  all  the  sportiveness  of 
mirth,  and  all  the  poignancy  of  satire. 

The  voice  of  this  man  happily  corresponds  with  his 
genius  ; easily,  by  its  compass  and  flexibility,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  several  passions  which  he  wishes  to  convey.  It 
is  a clear  medium  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  transfuse  his 
spirit  into  his  hearers,  and  kindle  in  their  hearts  an  enthu- 
siasm in  defence  of  liberty,  which,  like  the  Greek  fire,  is 
not  afterwards  to  be  extinguished. 

When  his  soul  is  inflamed  with  the  frantic  excesses  of 
tyranny,  the  darkness  on  his  brow  gives  notice  of  the 
•tempest  that  is  gathering ; while  the  lightning  in  his  eye, 
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an  unerring  precursor,  announces  the  thunder  that  is  to 
follow.  His  invective  is  keen,  is  terrible,  is  desolating. 
The  great  lords  of  the  court  tremble  on  their  benches,  sur- 
rounded by  guards  and  clad  in  purple  and  ermine ; whilst, 
like  a minister  of  divine  wrath,  he  denounces  against  them 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  the  curses  of  posterity.  The 
spies  of  the  government  have  been  known  to  faint  under 
his  examination,  alleging  that  they  were  unable  to  bear  the 
fire  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  torture  of  his  interrogatories. 

He  is  small  of  stature,  and  of  a visage  sallow  and  wan  ; 
but  when  he  opens  his  lips,  his  personal  defects  vanish ; his 
stature  reaches  the  clouds,  and  he  appears  to  be  alone  grace- 
ful and  lovely  in  the  creation.  You  are  under  a species  of 
enchantment  similar  to  what  Horace  alludes  to  in  his  Art  of 
poetry,  when  the  skilful  dramatist  transports  you  sometimes 
to  Thebes  and  sometimes  to  Athens.  Curran  is,  indeed,  a 
magician  who  enchains  the  imaginations  of  his  hearers,  and 
the  spell  is  of  such  potency  that  neither  wisdom  nor  igno- 
rance have  any  charm  to  resist  it. 

When  he  harangues  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
the  most  bigoted  are  in  love  with  liberty  and  virtue  ; whilst, 
with  a master  hand,  he  portrays  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  not 
a dry  eye  is  to  be  seen  ; the  court  is  drowned  in  tears  ; cor- 
rupt juries,  packed  and  empanelled  for  the  special  purpose 
of  condemnation,  softened  and  touched  by  his  eloquence, 
resign  to  him  their  victim  ; the  prison  doors  fly  open  at  his 
approach;  the  chains  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  victims. 
He  is  the  Angel  of  Mercy,  whose  lips,  touched  with  fire  by 
the  Almighty,  whisper  hope  in  the  dungeon  of  despair,  and 
speak  deliverance  to  the  captive. 

But  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  this  wonderful  man  you 
must  consider  him  not  merely  as  an  orator,  as  a man  dis- 
tinguished only  in  a single  walk  or  department  of  literature. 
Men  in  general  have  their  forte  or  strong  ground,  in  which 
lies  their  peculiar  excellence  and  strength.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  him ; in  everything  he  is  great,  in  everything 
equal.  He  is,  as  it  were,  a centre  in  the  circle  of  sciences, 
an  attractive  and  luminous  locus  on  which  rays  are  inces- 
santly falling  from  all  parts  of  the  orb  ; a profound  mathema- 
tician ; a logician,  acute,  subtle,  and  persuasive  : a philoso- 
pher, elegantly  speculative,  and  profoundly  erudite  ; a wit, 
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sometimes  lashing  vice  with  the  wrath  and  indignation 
of  Juvenal,  sometimes  tittering  at  folly  with  the  elegant  and 
courtly  irony  of  Flaccus  ; a politician,  clear-sighted,  steady, 
and  incorruptible  ; an  orator  realising  and  transcending  the 
definition  of  Cicero. 


^he  (irccn  ©ift. 


EY  JOHN  F.  O’DONNELL. 

Just  twenty  years  through  spring  have  blown 
Since,  on  one  shining  Patrick’s  Day, 

A dear,  far  comrade  sent  to  me, 

Across  the  yeasty  leagues  of  sea, 

Through  surge  and  wind,  to  Canada, 

A letter  rudely  scribbled  o’er 
With  little  of  the  penman’s  art, 

Freighted  with  songs,  and — what  is  more — 
An  Irish  Shamrock  in  its  heart. 

I kissed  it  twenty — fifty  times, 

The  delicate  and  flowerless  spray ; 

And  Limerick  and  its  castled  skies 
Pose  up  distinct  before  my  eyes, 

Under  the  heaven  of  Canada. 

I saw  the  Shannon  westward  run, 

The  hills  of  Clare  fade  off  in  blue, 

The  glamour  of  the  autumn  sun 
Across  the  woodlands  of  Tervoe. 

That  morn  my  soul,  refreshed  and  light, 
Devised  in  summer-mooded  way, 

In  what  thick  nook  of  forest  gloom 
My  gift  should  take  both  root  and  bloom 
Below  the  clouds  of  Canada. 

Seeking,  I found  a pleasant  spot, 

From  pulses  of  the  sea-breeze  wet, 

And  there  in  shadows,  cedar-wrought, 

My  precious  plant  I fondly  set. 

Dear  is  that  little  haunt  to  me, 

Where  sometimes  Mary  comes  to  pray, 

And  hears  the  passing  of  her  beads 
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Timed  by  the  crepitating  reeds, 

Under  the  stars  of  Canada. 

There  sleep  my  loved  ones  and  my  los'  — 

The  shapes  that  vanished  long  ago — 

Above  them  cedar  boughs  are  crost, 

And  round  their  graves  the  shamrocks  blow. 

For,  look  you,  ere  the  first  year  died, 

And  on  the  pine’s  bark  fell  the  grey, 

Which  comes  like  winter  to  our  trees, 

Ere  yet  the  sap  begins  to  freeze, 

Deep  in  the  woods  of  Canada  ; 

The  shamrock’s  tendrils  woke  to  flower, 

Rich  as  the  cowslip’s  inmost  page, 

And  made  a little  golden  bower 
Around  my  daily  hermitage. 

Ireland  is  many  a sail  afar, 

Beyond  the  rising  of  the  day, 

And  many  a long  and  weary  year 
Has  perished  since  I first  stood  here, 

Amid  the  wastes  of  Canada. 

Yet  when  I see  these  little  flowers 
From  emerald  into  orange  run, 

My  thoughts  go  racing  with  the  hours, 

Behind  the  sea,  behind  the  sun. 

Away  to  where  my  own  land  lies, 

Below  the  morning’s  rising  ray — 

Away  to  mountain  peaks  that  hold 
The  flying  clouds  in  tangled  fold — 

Away,  away  from  Canada. 

I see  the  Irish  mouths  and  eyes, 

I leap  through  fields  of  long  ago, 

And  in  my  heart  wells  glad  surprise. 

And  at  my  feet  the  shamrocks  blow. 

Let  me  rest  with  them  when  the  mist 
Of  solid  darkness  fills  my  way, 

Still  feel  their  roots  about  my  heart, 

Of  me  and  mine  close-knitted  part, 

Under  the  grass  of  Canada. 

And  though  around  my  headstone  beat 
The  whitening  breezes  of  the  foam, 

One  thought  will  make  the  last  hour  sweet — 

I shall  not  die  so  far  from  home. 
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gtorg  the  gtepjrar tz. 


BY  WILLIAM  COLLINS. 


On  the  mountains  of  dark  Dunnamana, 
Through  the  valleys  by  Mourne’s  fair  strand. 
Dashed  the  Rapparee  Rory  O’Hanlon, 

With  a hundred  stout  men  in  his  band. 
Through  the  dark  frowning  pass  of  Glenmona, 
Through  the  woodlands  of  fair  Cariglee, 

As  swift  in  his  flight  as  the  eagle, 

As  the  eagle  as  fearless  and  free. 

Oh  ! whither  so  swift  fly  these  horsemen  ? 

Why  ride  they  so  furious  and  fast, 

With  their  carbines  hung  close  to  the  saddle, 
And  their  banner  afloat  in  the  blast  ? 

But  be  it  for  feast  or  for  wedding, 

Or  be  it  for  foray  or  fray, 

God  speed  you,  brave  Rory  O’Hanlon, 

And  send  you  victorious  to-day. 

Young  maidens  looked  out  from  their  cabins. 
And  smiled  on  the  bold  Rapparees, 

Old  men  felt  their  hearts  go  a-throbbing, 

As  they  saw  the  green  flag  in  the  breeze  ; 
And  maiden  and  matron  and  peasant, 

As  they  gazed  on  their  gay  dancing  plumes, 
All  breathed  a warm  blessing  for  Rory, 

And  a prayer  for  his  dashing  dragoons. 

But  on  sped  the  chief  and  his  horsemen, 

Nor  halted  nor  paused  in  their  flight, 

Till  they  passed  the  tall  peak  of  dark  Croghen, 
And  the  spires  of  Strabane  came  in  sight. 
Then  swiftly  they  reined  in  their  horses, 

Their  leader  gazed  keenly  around, 

III. 
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And  quick,  at  a signal  from  Rory, 

They  silently  leaped  to  the  ground. 

Then  swiftly  they  lower’d  the  green  banner, 
Doffed  the  emerald  plume  from  each  head, 
And  leader  and  man  stood  arrayed  in 
A jacket  of  scarlet  and  red. 

And  up  rose  the  hag  of  the  Saxon, 

Emblazoned  with  lion  and  crown, 

And  springing  again  to  their  saddles, 

They  dashed  through  the  streets  of  the  town. 

Halt ! Eight  at  the  gates  of  the  castle, 

The  Rapparee  halted  his  band, 

And  silent  and  still  sat  each  horseman, 
Awaiting  their  leader’s  command. 

“Ho  ! warder,  we  seek  the  Lord  Justice  ; 

Go  quickly  and  tell  him  that  we 
Bring  hither  an  outlaw  and  rebel — 

O’Hanlon,  the  fierce  Rapparee  !” 

The  warder  leaped  forth  at  the  summons, 

!Nor  long  had  the  troopers  to  wait, 

When  the  doors  of  the  castle  swung  open 
And  the  Justice  appeared  at  the  gate. 

“ Before  you,  Lord  Justice,”  said  Rory, 

‘ c A rebel  and  outlaw  we  bring, 

Whose  hand  has  been  ever  uplifted, 

’Gainst  the  law  and  the  cause  of  the  king. 

“ Five  hundred  broad  pieces  of  silver 
You  give,  as  the  price  on  his  head, 

To  him  who  shall  capture  tfie  rebel, 

And  bring  him  here  living  or  dead. 

Count  out  your  broad  pieces,  Lord  J ustice, 

In  fair,  current  coin  of  the  land, 

And  soon  in  the  midst  of  your  people 
O’ Hanlon  the  rebel  shall  stand.” 

tc  Here,  here  is  the  coin,  valiant  captain,5* 

The  Englishman  joyfully  said, 

As  he  gazed  with  delight  on  the  horsemen, 

And  their  banner  and  trappings  of  red. 

“ The  guerdon  right  freely  I offer, 

The  gold  and  the  silver  are  thine  ; 
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And  soon  on  the  head  of  the  traitor 
Shall  vengeance  and  justice  be  mine. 

“ And  deadly  and  deep  is  the  vengeance 
The  hireling  and  traitor  shall  know. 

Whose  dark  rebel  heart  has  been  ever 
To  the  throne  of  our  sovereign  a foe* 

The  scaffold  is  ready,  good  Captain  ! 

Bring  forward  the  rebel  and  slave — 

Brief  prayer  shall  the  Bapp^iree  utter, 

Ere  he  measure  the  length  of  a grave.” 

“ Your  threats,  my  Lord  Justice,”  said  Kory, 

‘ 4 May  fall  on  the  dastard  with  fear, 

But  O’Hanlon  swings  back  his  defiance 
With  scorn  in  the  midst  of  you  here. 

’Gainst  you  and  your  merciless  master, 

On  mountain,  in  valley  and  cave, 

He  has  lived  a stern  rebel  and  outlaw, 

But  never  a hireling  or  slave  ! 

“ And  here  stands  O’Hanlon  before  you  ! 

The  chief  of  the  Bapparee  band ; 

With  the  flag  of  his  country  above  him, 

And  his  battle-blade  firm  in  his  hand. 

He  bends  at  the  throne  of  no  Saxon, 

He  comes  at  no  foreigner’s  call — 

Stand  forward,  Lord  Justice,  and  take  him  : 

What  say  you,  my  merry  men  all  ? 

A hundred  bright  swords  from  their  scabbards. 

Leaped  flashing  and  bright  in  the  sun, 

A hundred  bright  carbines  were  pointed, 

A hundred  brave  hearts  beat  as  one. 

Up  ! up  went  the  Green  in  a moment, 

And  down  came  the  Sassanagh  red, 

And  the  sunlight  shone  fair  on  their  banner, 

And  the  saucy  green  plume  on  each  head. 

Then  forward  stepped  Bory  O’Hanlon, 

And  fierce  was  the  flash  of  his  eye — 

<c  Why  stand  you  thus  idly,  Sir  Justice, 

^ And  your  foeman  so  temptingly  nigh  ? 

Why  gaze  in  amazement  around  you 
And  tremble  with  terror  and  fear  ? 
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Before  you  are  rebels  in  harness, 

And  Bory  their  leader  is  here  ! 

€t  False-hearted  and  merciless  Saxon, 

Your  king  and  your  laws  we  defy  ; 

Oar  hearts  still  throb  free  and  unconquered, 
Oar  banner  floats  fair  to  the  sky. 

Your  silver,  your  threats,  and  your  justice 
Your  foeman  flings  back  in  your  face, 

And  despite  all  the  laws  of  Clan-London, 

By  heaven  ! you  shall  swing  in  his  place. 

i 

“Ho  ! comrades,  a rope  for  this  craven  1” 
Their  leader  roared  out  with  a frown, 

And  swiftly  and  quick  from  their  saddles 
A dozen  stout  troopers  leaped  down. 

And  strongly  they  bound  the  Lord  J ustice, 
’Mid  wild  words  of  anger  and  hate, 

And,  with  fierce  Irish  rebels  around  him, 

He  swung  at  his  own  castle  gate. 

Then  rolled  over  castle  and  turret 
A wild  ringing  cheer  on  the  breeze, 

And  the  waters  of  Mourne  re-echoed 
The  shout  of  the  bold  Bapparees. 

Then  their  carbines  they  slung  to  their  saddles. 
And  gave  to  their  horses  the  rein, 

And  away  went  O’Hanlon  the  outlaw 
To  his  home  in  the  mountains  again. 


Many  people  take  no  care  of  their  money  until  they  have 
como  nearly  to  the  end  of  it,  and  others  do  just  the  same 
with  their  time.  Their  best  days  they  throw  away,  let  them 
run  like  sand  through  their  fingers,  as  long  as  they  think 
they  have  an  almost  countless  number  of  them  to  spend ; 
but  when  they  find  their  days  flowing  rapidly  away,  so  that 
at  last  they  have  very  few  left,  then  they  will  at  once  make 
a very  wise  use  of  them  ; but,  unluckily,  they  have  by  that 
time  no  notion  how  to  do  it. 
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%\t  grisfr  Saints. 


From  a lecture  delivered  by  the  E-ev.  Thomas  Burke,  Q.S.D.,  on  All 

Saints’  Day,  1872,  in  St.  Kaymond’s  Catholic  Church,  New  York. 

My  friends,  I believe  firmly,  upon  the  evidence  of  history, 
that  amongst  the  guardian  angels  of  nations  there  is  not  one 
so  honoured  in  heaven  to-night  as  the  angel  guardian  of  Ire- 
land ; that  amongst  the  apostles  or  spiritual  fathers  of  the 
nations  there  is  not  one  whose  pastoral  staff  can  point  to 
such  an  army  of  saints  as  the  Staff  of  Jesus  which  Patrick 
bore  in  his  days  can  point  to  in  that  Ireland.  There  they 
are — in  their  troops  of  apostles,  in  their  troops  of  holy 
virgins,  in  their  troops  of  martyrs — there  they  are,  the  pride 
of  heaven  to-night,  who  were  the  glory  and  the  strength  of 
the  Church  of  God  upon  earth  in  their  day ; and  it  is  to  Ire- 
land’s saints  and  to  Ireland’s  portion  of  festivity  on  these 
days  of  “All  Saints”  that  I invite  your  attention. 

First  of  all,  consider  that,  according  to  most  authentic 
records  of  history,  the  population  of  Ireland  in  the  day  that 
Patrick  came  to  preach  to  her  was  something  between  four 
and  five  millions  of  people  ; she  was  pretty  much  what  she 
is  to-day — much  of  the  land  was  covered  by  forest — much  of 
it  -was  unreclaimed ; but  still  it  was  a glorious  land  and  people, 
with  their  laws,  their  government,  their  system  of  philoso- 
phy, their  science,  their  poetry,  and  their  traditional  national 
music.  The  country  was  divided  into  four  provinces, 
governed  by  four  kings.  There  Patrick  came  and  preached, 
and  the  most  singular  instance  in  the  history  of  the  world 
was  the  conversion  of  Ireland  by  this  man.  It  was  not  a 
conversion  effected  like  that  of  many  of  the  Germanic  States 
and  the  Teutonic  races  through  brute  force ; it  was  not  a con- 
version effected  by  armies  of  apostles  thrown  in  upon  them  ; 
not  by  the  spiritual  power  of  martyrs,  willing  to  seal 
their  testimony  in  blood.  No  doubt  he  who  came  to  evan- 
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gclize  our  native  land  was  willing  that  they  should  make  a 
martyr  of  him,  if  martyrdom  were  required;  but  Patrick 
came  to  Ireland  and  preached  the  faith ; five  millions  of 
people  lay  like  one  man  before  him  ; the  sunshine  of  grace 
spread  itself  over  the  land,  for  in  one  day  he  made  the 
faith  so  plain,  that  the  whole  Irish  race  and  people  became 
Christianized ; they  asked  him  not  for  blood,  like  other 
nations,  but  they  asked  him  for  argument ; to  the  argument 
he  offered,  all  that  highly  philosophical  and  intellectual 
race  gave  assent,  and  they  bowed  before  his  words.  A 
Pentecost  of  love  was  poured  forth  once  more  upon  Ireland 
from  the  heart  of  him  who  shed  the  sanctifying  influences 
of  the  Spirit  upon  us,  to  such  an  extent  that  on  that  day 
of  Pentecost  Ireland  became  Christian  like  one  man. 

Not  only  this,  but  other  nations  arose  slowly,  and  faintly 
opened  their  eyes,  and  gradually  fell  upon  them  the  light  of 
the  Gospel,  removing  the  film  and  the  mists  of  paganism  out 
of  them ; but  even  then,  like  men  born  blind,  who  dread- 
fully behold  the  full  light  of  the  moment,  they  but  imper- 
fectly awoke  to  the  benefit  and  to  the  participation  of  the 
full  light.  Not  so  with  Ireland  ; the  veil  of  her  paganism 
was  rent  before  the  nations  by  her  people’s  hands  at  the  sound 
of  Patrick’s  voice — just  as  at  Jerusalem  of  old  the  veil  of  the 
temple  was  rent  at  the  last  cry  of  the  Lord — and  Ireland’s 
Christianity  came  forth  into  the  light,  with  the  full  blaze  of 
Gospel  light.  It  was  not  regretfully  or  slowly  that  they 
came  into  the  fulness  of  Christian  sanctity.  No  ! but  in 
that  day  she  became  Catholic  the  act  was  as  mature  as  if  the 
grace  amongst  them  had  ripened  from  a spring  time,  without 
any  intermediate  summer,  into  the  full  autumn  of  Christian 
holiness — producing  at  once  a national  monasticism,  a national 
priesthood,  and  a national  episcopacy.  So,  my  friends,  we 
find  that  our  five  millions,  1,500  years  ago,  became  saints, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  became  Christianised  throughout  the 
land,  monasteries  and  glorious  colleges  sprang  up,  every  hill 
side  and  valley  beheld  its  groups  of  seven  churches  standing 
around  some  holy  round  tower  of  ages  passed  and  gone. 
Every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  country  had  its  monastery 
of  holy  monks,  and  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands, 
these  saints  of  Ireland,  in  those  days  of  Catholicity,  gave 
themselves  up  to  God,  to  prayer,  and  to  the  higher  form  of 
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religions  sanctity,  until  Ireland  became  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  she  was  called  the  holy  island  and  sanctuary  of  the 
earth — the  grand  old  mother  of  saints,  and  of  scholars,  and  of 
bards.  It  was  the  island  of  saints  : whoever  came  and 
landed  upon  the  shores  of  Ireland,  no  sooner  did  his  feet 
touch  the  holy  sod  than  his  ears  were  greeted  by  the  peren-* 
nial  praise  that  fell  upon  the  ancient  atmosphere  of  Erin. 

So  throughout  a complete  circle  of  the  land  the  praise  of 
the  Lord  was  echoed  from  the  lips  of  Irish  saints  for  300 
years.  Of  their  names  we  have  but  few  ; we  have  the  name 
of  Columba,  who  went  forth  and  evangelized  the  whole  of 
Scotland  and  the  northern  part  of  England,  converting  those 
ragged  pagans  to  Catholicity.  We  have  the  names  of  his 
successor,  Finian,  and  of  many  others  that  carried  on  his 
noble  work.  Such  men  penetrated  into  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  crossing  the  Alps  into  northern  Italy,  even  to  the 
very  gates  of  Rome,  and  brought  back  to  the  mother  from 
which  they  were  derived  the  fruit  of  their  sanctity  and  Chris- 
tian monastic  holiness.  Glendalough  sent  forth  two  or  three 
of  these  great  saints.  It  is  these  olden  ones ; these  men  of 
first  blood,  of  Irish  birth,  of  Irish  faith,  hope,  and  love  ; 
these  grand,  magnificent  men  with  Irish  genius,  intellect,  and 
learning,  who  passed  silently  from  their  cells  on  the  hill  sides, 
from  their  cloister  homes  into  the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ — it 
is  these  we  celebrate  in  this  supplementary  festival  of  the 
hidden  saints  of  God,  whose  names  are  registered  in  Heaven 
alone. 


Jftoming : Jf tt  $risxm,  1848. 


BY  RALPH  VARIAN. 

The  cloud  has  fled  that  rested  here, 

And  I can  sweetly  sing  ; 

For  Morning  at  my  prison  bars 
Flaps  her  bright  dewy  wing. 

Some  living  friends  are  barred  from  me, 
But  she — the  loved  and  tried — 
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My  early  friend,  the  subtle  Morn, 

She  cannot  be  denied. 

Over  the  town  that  slumbers  deep — 

Out  near  the  heaving  sea — » 

Beyond  the  castle  and  the  height, 

* 1 see  the  winding  Lee. 

In  the  sharp  light  of  morning  bright, 

The  birds  are  balancing, 

And  bathing  in  delicious  air, 

On  full-expanded  wing. 

The  cattle  are  awake,  and  take 
The  fresh  and  dewy  grass — 

The  breezes  light  creep  through  the  trees 
That  flutter  as  they  pass. 

The  clouds  of  red  and  burnished  gold 
With  purple  sails  float  by — 

Float  through  the  depths  of  azure  hue, 

As  perfumed  breezes  fly. 

From  land  of  dreams — from  worlds  unseen — 
Where  loved  ones  lie  at  rest — 

Fair  beings,  clothed  in  robes  of  white. 

Fly  to  my  heaving  breast. 

I look  upon  the  sleeping  town, 

Where  clouds  and  shadows  fall, 

In  faith  that  yet  shall  wake  from  death 
The  land  that  nursed  us  all. 

I go  from  whisperings  with  the  mom — 

From  visits  angels  pay — 

And  greet  within  my  prison  bars 
The  smile  of  happy  day. 


A Southern  paper  says — The  gentleman  who  inadvertently 
took  our  new  beaver,  and  left  us  an  inferior  article  in  its 
stead,  will  do  us  an  infinite  kindness  by  returning  our  own, 
and  he  shall  receive  our  warmest  thanks,  and  two  apologies  : 
an  apology  for  the  trouble  we  have  given  him,  and  the 
“ apology  for  a hat”  he  left  us. 
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BY  T.  D.  SULLIVAN. 


I. 

Where  is  love  for  Ireland, 

Firm  and  fond  and  true— 

Love  that  does  not  waver, 

Love  that  falters  never, 

Love  that  glows  for  ever, 

As  true  love  should  do  ? 

Here  among  her  children, 

Here  on  Irish  ground, 

And  near  and  far,  ’neath  sun  and  star, 
All  the  world  around. 

Chorus. 

All  the  world  around,  my  boys  ; 

All  the  world  around  ; 

By  land  and  sea,  where’er  they  be, 
All  the  world  around. 

ir. 

Where  are  prayers  for  Ireland 
Breathed  soft  and  low — 

Earnest  prayers  and  tender, 

Asking  God  to  send  her 
Peace  and  joy  and  splendour, 

Ending  all  her  woe  ? 

They  are  heard  wherever 
Ireland’s  sons  are  found, 

From  snow-clad  lands  to  tropic  sands, 
All  the  world  around. 

Chorus. 

All  the  world  around,  my  boys, 

All  the  world  around, 
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To  heaven  they  rise  through  all  the  skies, 
All  the  world  around. 


Where  is  aid  for  Ireland 
If  the  need  should  he  ? 

If  a foe  oppress  her, 

If  a wrong  distress  her, 

Men  who  would  redress  her 
Where  shall  Ireland  see  ? 

Here,  in  crowds  uncounted, 

Here  such  men  are  found, 

And  friends  as  true,  not  faint  or  few, 

All  the  world  around. 

Chorus. 

All  the  world  around,  my  boys, 

All  the  world  around, 

Fond  hearts  and  bold  she  may  behold. 

All  the  world  around. 

IV. 

Yes,  beloved  Ireland, 

All  so  dear  thou  arb, 

Where  young  men,  or  hoary, 

Tell  of  Brian's  glory, 

Where  O’Heill’s  sad  story 

Thrills  through  many  a heart  ; 

Where  Emmet’s  speech  is  spoken, 

Where  Moore’s  sweet  songs  resound, 
Where  fond  acclaim  greets  Grattan’s  name — 
All  the  world  around. 

Chorus. 

All  the  world  around,  my  boys, 

All  the  world  around  ; 

There’s  help  and  cheer  for  Ireland  dear, 
All  the  world  around. 


A celebrated  poet  at  one  time  advertised  that  he  would 
supply  “ Lines  for  any  occasion.”  A fisherman  sought  him 
shortly  after  and  wanted  “ a line  strong  enough  to  catch  a 
porpoise.” 
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BY  UNA. 


We’ve  trodden  rugged  ways,  old  friend, 

Since  childhood’s  buoyant  years, 

Our  paths  now  brightly  arched  with  hope, 

Now  dark  with  clouds  and  tears  ; 

But  looking  back  o’er  time  and  change 
The  fairest  land  we  know 

Lies  bath’d  in  morning’s  rosy  light — 

The  Land  of  Long  Ago. 

When  there  how  distant  far  appeared 
To  us  the  glow  of  noon  ! 

What  eager,  earnest  glances  turned 
To  days  that  came  too  soon  ! 

Ay,  came  too  soon,  with  earnestness, 

With  struggles,  triumphs,  woe  ; 

With  grave,  calm  words  and  thoughtful  smiles, 
The  ghosts  of  Long  Ago. 

Our  friends,  dear  friends  of  vanished  years  I 
Their  mem’ry  haunts  us  yet, 

Like  fragments  of  some  sweet  old  song 
The  heart  can  ne’er  forget. 

Their  kindly  words  were  music’s  tone, 

Their  eyes  had  friendship’s  glow  ; 

But  ah  ! their  smiles  beam  faintly  now 
From  far-off  Long  Ago. 

We’ve  climbed  life’s  hard,  rough  hill,  old  friend, 
We’re  passing  down  its  slope  ; 

Behind  us  lies  a weary  road, 

Before,  the  Land  of  Hope. 

That  weary  road  is  lined  with  graves, 

The  vale  is  glad  below, 

There  children  play  as  once  we  played 
In  happy  Long  Ago. 
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For  aye  may  childhood’s  sunny  sky 
Be  free  from  gloom  and  tears, 
That  stores  of  joy  may  treasured  bo 
For  dreary  after  years  ; 

For,  viewing  now  the  day  of  life 
Through  night’s  descending  snow, 
The  fairest,  dearest  pictures  gleam 
From  bright  old  Long  Ago. 


|odi‘n  of  gjtetatt. 


From  Mr.  Butt’s  Lecture  before  the  Limerick  Athenaeum, 

As  I have  taken  on  myself  to  speak  of  these  high  and  great 
things,  let  me  state  that  there  is  another  way  in  which  all 
true  mental  culture  aids  religion  in  meeting  the  scepticism 
and  materialism  of  this  age.  Everything  that  makes  us  con- 
scious of  a spiritual  being  within  ourselves — of  a spiritual 
world  external  to  ourselves — elevates  us  above  that  low  ma- 
terialism that  denies  that  there  is  either  angel  or  spirit. 
What  is  all  poetry  in  its  true  and  sublime  sense  but  an  ap- 
peal to  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  spirit  of  man 
and  that  spiritual  world  outside  him,  of  which  the  external 
universe  is  only  the  dim  and  imperfect  representation.  It  is 
not  dull  and  spiritless  and  soulless  matter  that  gives  an  in- 
spiration to  the  poet,  that  kindles  the  emotions  which  the 
grandeur  or  the  beauty  of  nature  stirs  in  his  soul.  We  do 
not  speak  only  of  poets  who  have  written. 

“ Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penned 
Their  inspirations.” 

Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  that  in  external  nature  there 
is  something  that  holds  mysterious  commune  with  the  hid- 
den instincts  of  his  own  soul  ] Was  there  nothing  in  the 
melody  we  heard  to-night  but  the  passage  of  air  through 
metal  pipes  ? or  did  it  tell  us  of  harmonies  that  exist  be- 
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tween  our  heart  and  the  sound  that  vibrated  from  that  air  1 
If  we  walk  by  the  shores  of  the  ocean  is  there  not  some- 
thing in  the  boom  of  the  wave  that  presses  us  involuntarily 
to  ask  ourselves,  “ What  are  the  wild  waves  saying  V9  and 
compels  us  to  teel  that  the  reply  is  not  altogether  a dream. 

“ ’Tis  the  voice  of  the  Great  Creator 
That  is  heard  in  their  mighty  tone.” 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  has  looked  up  to  the  clear  heavens, 
studded  with  their  lustrous  stars,  and  not  felt  the  power  of 
the  lines — 

tc  Those  orbs  of  light, 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright, 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  longed  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  2” 

Or  felt  with  Shakspeare — • 

“ How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears. 

Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear.” 

All  this  is  said  to  be  imagination.  But  imagination  is  a part, 
and  no  small  part,  of  a man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
It  is  the  yearning  of  the  soul  of  man  after  realities,  which 
the  material  world  hides  from,  or  but  dimly  shadows  to,  our 
imperfect  sense.  How  beautiful  is  this  yearning  described 
by  the  philosophical  poet,  who  said  that  to  him 

“ The  meanest  flower  that  blows, 

Brought  thoughts  that  were  too  deep  for  tears 

who  tells  of 

“ Those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things 
Falling  from  us — vanishings. 

Blank  misgivings  of  a creature, 
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Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised  ; 

High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 

Doth  tremble  like  a guilty  thing  surprised.  ” 

These  are  the  communings  of  man  with  external  nature — 
bearing-  witness  to  his  soul,  that  forms  of  lifeless  matter  do 
not  make  up  all  the  universe  external  to  himself. 

It  is  the  witness  of  man's  heart  in  every  age  and  clime. 
In  the  pealing  of  the  thunder  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
heard  the  voice  of  God.  In  the  far-off  forests  of  the  West 
the  untutored  Indian  hears  the  passing  of  the  Great  Spirit  in 
the  gale.  In  our  own  island  the  heroes  of  Ossian  heard  the 
ghosts  of  their  fathers  in  the  raging  of  the  storm.  To  the 
imagination  of  the  Highlander  the  water-wraith  is  shrieking 
in  the  gusts  of  wind  that  sweep  over  the  lake.  I do  not 
envy  the  man  who  is  insensible  to  feelings  like  these — 
who  can  look  upon  the  great  mountains  and  not  feel  the 
might  and  majesty  of  the  spirit  of  the  everlasting  hills.  There 
is  something  in  our  inmost  soul  that  seeks  for  the  spiritual 
in  all  the  forms  of  beauty,  or  of  grandeur,  or  of  tender- 
ness which  external  nature  assumes.  What  voices  of  sorrow 
speak  to  our  hearts  in  the  moaning  of  the  gusts  of  the  night 
wind  as  they  pass  ! What  hidden  chords  of  our  inner  being 
are  touched  by  the  mournful  melody  of  that  sound  ! All  our 
inner  being  vibrates  to  something  in  the  external  world  which 
the  perceptions  of  sense  cannot  reveal.  In  the  vermillion 
tints  of  the  sunset — in  the  streaking  of  the  heavens  with  the 
morning  beams — in  the  rushing  of  the  lordly  Shannon  when 
its  swollen  waters  roll  fierce  and  dark  to  the  ocean — in  the  light 
and  shade  that  sweep  over  the  summer  fields — in  the  clouds 
of  heaven — in  all  the  changing  forms  of  nature  the  heart  of 
man  recognises  a spell  and  a power  which  mere  dull  matter 
could  never  exercise,  and  which  tell  him  that  behind  all 
these  forms  there  is  a living  something  greater  and  better 
than  himself. 

I have  detained  you,  I fear,  too  long.  I have,  however,  com- 
pressed many  things  on  which  I would  willingly  enlarge.  I 
have  omitted  many  things  which  I would  willingly  have 
said.  If  I have  directed  your  attention  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  training  of  our  mental  faculties,  I have 
ventured  at  the  same  time  to  remind  you  that  the  intel- 
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lect  is  not  all,  or  even  the  higher  portion,  of  man.  After 
all  that  intellect  can  do,  or  can  acquire  ; after  all  the 
researches  of  science,  all  the  investigations  of  philosophy — 
when  we  have  gone  where  the  planets  roll  round  on  the  verge 
of  this  system  of  our  sun,  and  calculated  the  orbits  of  bodies 
that  sweep  far  beyond,  through  the  regions  of  illimitable  space 
— when  we  have  explored  the  once  unfathomed  depth  of  ocean, 
and  bid  the  lightning  flash  our  message  along  paths  where 
but  a short  time  since  we  thought  no  plummet  could  ever 
sound — yet  shall  we  feel  that  there  is  a need  in  our  nature 
which  all  this  cannot  supply.  There  is  a wisdom  after 
which  the  dignity  of  man’s  aspirations  yearns,  and  for  the 
aid  of  which  his  weakness  craves.  Let  me  say  it  in  the 
grand  old  words  in  which,  it  may  be,  the  lesson  vras  written 
in  the  gravings  on  the  rock  which  were  the  primitive  writing 
of  man.  It  is  Job — the  same  Job  who  wished  that  “his 
words  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever” — who  says — 

“ Where  shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ? 

The  depth  says,  it  is  not  in  me — the  sea  saith,  I have  it  not ; 

It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir  ; 

The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it ; neither  shall  it  be  valued 
with  pure  gold; 

Whence,  then,  cometh  wisdom  ? and  where  is  the  place  of  under- 
standing ? 

Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eye  of  all  living. 

God  understandeth  the  way,  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

And  unto  man  he  saith, 

The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ; and  to  depart  from  evil,  that 
is  under  standing.” 

Happy  are  the  individuals,  happy  the  nations  who  remember 
this  sublime  truth.  How  many  a pang  would  have  been 
spared  to  the  death-bed  of  genius — pangs  of  unavailing  re- 
morse over  wasted  energies,  lost  opportunities,  and  perverted 
powers — had  it  never  been  forgotten.  There  are  nations  to 
whom  years  of  suffering  and  blood  seem  not  yet  to  have  ex- 
piated the  crime  of  that  miserable  hour  in  which  intellec- 
tual pride  and  moral  madness  substituted  the  worship  of 
reason  for  that  of  God.  “ The  fear  of  the  Most  High,  that 
is  wisdom ; to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding.”  This 
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is  the  true  wisdom  of  nations,  the  true  guide  of  their  policy. 
I have  no  fear  that  our  own  country  ever  will  depart  from 
this  faith. 

“ What  she  would  highly, 

That  she  would  holily.” 

And  if  for  her  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  enthusiast,  the 
brightest  hopes  of  the  patriot,  could  be  realised ; if  splen- 
dours more  brilliant  than  those  of  her  ancient  senate  once 
more  flashed  over  the  land  ; if  the  far-off  days  of  her  gran- 
deur and  might  were  recalled ; if  once  more  from  the  wes- 
tern isle  the  light  of  learning  and  science  threw  its  bright 
lustre  over  Christendom — yet,  yet  the  highest  and  the  truest 
wish  of  the  patriot’s  heart  would  be  that  the  grandest  blaze 
of  her  glories  might  but  illuminate  that  golden  legend  wTitten 
on  her  heart,  the  motto  of  her  progress,  the  policy  of  her  life, 
the  only  sure  guarantee  of  her  freedom  and  her  peace.  In 
the  confidence  and  in  the  knowledge  that  in  this  institution 
these  lessons  will  never  be  forgotten,  I will  conclude  in  a 
manner  the  most  appropriate  to  an  inaugural  address,  by 
wishing  to  the  Limerick  Athemeum  a solid,  a brilliant,  and 
an  enduriug  success? 
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The  following  eloquent  passages  are  taken  from  a poem  hearing  the 
above  title,  written  by  Lady  Wilde,  and  published  in  the  “Woman’s 
Suffrage  Journal” : — 

Let  us  take  up  the  bead-roll  reverently, 

As  holy  hands  count  rosaries  with  prayer, 

Of  those  whose  influence  on  glorious  minds 
Have  made  their  own  names  glorious  evermore, 

Shining  in  splendour  on  the  poet’s  page 
Like  bright  initial  letters  on  a scroll 
Made  consecrate  by  saints  ; or  some  fair  bordering 
Woven  of  shimmering  lights  like  powdered  gems 
On  dark,  discoloured  leaves  of  human  life. 
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Yittoria  Colonna’s  marble  brow 
Still  bears  serenely  as  a Phidian  Muse 
The  laurel  wreath  of  Michael  Angelo  ; 

Petrarca’s  crown  is  laid  at  Laura’s  feet  z 
While  Leonora,  by  that  trembling  kiss 
On  Tasso’s  lips  one  gentle  summer’s  day 
In  the  duke’s  garden,  as  he  read  to  her 
His  own  great  poem  of  Christ’s  Sepulchre, 

Has  bound  the  poet’s  soul  with  hers  for  ever. 

And  radiant  Beatrice  with  starry  eyes 
Guiding  great  Dante  up  from  Hell  to  Heaven, 

Until  they  reached  the  glory  of  the  Throne, 

And  saw  the  circling  saints  in  their  white  stoles, 

Stands  yet  within  the  everlasting  light, 

Her  gaze  fixed  on  the  sun,  immovable, 

As  Dante  saw  her  in  the  Paradiso, 

The  glorified  ideal  of  the  Woman. 

And  still  are  with  us  women  who  can  guide 
The  souls  of  men  to  calm,  clear  heav’nly  heights 
Where  clouds  and  mists  roll  down  beneath  the  feet. 

Heroic  hearts  are  near,  deep  spirit-eyes 
Gleam  on  us  in  the  darkness  of  our  lives, 

As  on  the  shepherds  in  the  midnight  gleamed 
The  star  that  lit  them  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

The  race  can  never  die.  Still  on  our  ears 
The  clear  ‘ 4 Excelsior”  from  a woman’s  lips 
Pings  out  across  the  Apennines,  altho’ 

The  woman’s  brow  lies  pale  and  cold  in  death 
With  all  the  mighty  marble  dead  in  Florence. 

For  while  great  songs  can  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 

Spreading  their  full  vibrations  through  the  world 

In  ever-widening  circles  till  they  reach 

The  Throne  of  God,  and  song  becomes  a prayer— 

And  prayer  brings  down  the  liberating  strength 
That  kindles  nations  to  heroic  deeds — 

She  lives — the  great-souled  poetess  who  saw 
From  Casa  Guidi  windows  Freedom  dawn 
On  Italy,  and  gave  the  glory  back 
In  sunrise  hymns  for  all  Humanity. 

And  others,  great  as  heroines  of  old, 

Still  breathe  our  common  air.  Do  we  not  see 
Imperial,  beautiful,  and  gifted  women, 

Peigning  by  right  divine  of  womanhood, 

By  angel  goodness,  or  by  queenly  grace, 

Claiming  instinctive  homage  from  the  crowds 
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Some  Sibyl,  with  her  shadowed,  mystic  eyes, 

Seems  fresh  from  commune  with  Divinity  ; 

Or  some  sweet  Sappho  with  her  passionate  lute 
Wakes  the  deep  inner  music  of  the  heart. 

Others  recal  the  glory  of  the  Greek 
Who  ruled  with  the  Olympian  Pericles, 

And,  with  Aspasia’s  genius-given  power. 

They  gather  round  them  in  a zone  of  light 
Poets  and  sages  and  philosophers, 

Golden-mouthed  orators,  and  all  whose  souls 
Burn  with  the  proud  ambition  to  be  great. 

And  some  bear  high  above  the  people’s  heads 
The  starry  oriflamme  of  nationhood, 

Chanting  their  solemn  songs  of  Faith  and  Hope, 

Till  all  the  masses  tremble  as  the  leaves 
Of  forests  when  a tropic  storm  sweeps  by, 

While  from  the  Pythian  passion  of  their  eyes 
Flow  mighty  inspirations,  such  as  fired 
The  souls  of  Greeks — made  heroes — when  they  gazed 
On  great  Athene  of  the  Parthenon. 

But,  above  all  creation,  Woman  stands 
Sublimely  consecrated  by  His  will 
Who  chose  the  Maiden-mother  of  the  Christ 
To  manifest  the  full  Divinity, 

And  place  the  glorious  hieroglyph  on  high 
Of  the  crowned  Woman  by  the  Throne  of  God, 
Clothed  with  the  sun,  the  moon  beneath  her  feet, 
And  on  her  brow  a coronal  of  stars. 

Some  lesson  from  the  far  Infinity 
Is  shrined  within  this  everlasting  sign, 

Teaching,  perhaps,  to  all  in  Earth  and  Heaven 
That  far  above  all  might  of  intellect, 

All  thrones,  dominions,  grades,  and  powers, 

Of  angels  with  the  trumpets  and  the  seals, 

The  moral  nature  symbolised  by  woman 
Is  nearest  God’s  similitude,  and  shows 
The  soul’s  divinest  excellence  of  beauty. 

And  still  the  true  Divine  is  born  of  Woman. 

Still,  as  of  old,  she  kisses  wounded  feet, 

Cleansing  the  earth-stains  with  her  pity  ins  tears  ; 
Still  pours  sweet  spikenard  upon  weary  brows  ; 

Still  stands  beside  the  Cross  to  weep  and  pray 
Through  the  deep  gloom  of  crucifixion  hours  ; 

Still  watches  by  the  sepulchre  to  greet 
With  tender,  trustful,  radiant  words  of  love 
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The  uprisen  soul  that  casts  its  grave-clothes  by, 

And  springs  to  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 

Priestess  and  victress  ! through  the  world’s  dark  ways. 
Up  the  great  altar  stairs  that  lead  to  Heaven, 

The  torch  of  love  in  her  uplifted  hand, 

Woman  still  guides  Humanity,  and  best 
Fulfils  the  woman’s  mission  when  she  tends 
The  sacred  fires  of  Glory,  Faith,  and  Truth 
In  human  hearts.  True  helpmeet  for  the  Man, 

When  with  a holy,  pardoning,  saintly  zeal 
She  draws  the  erring  nature  back  to  God 
With  bands  of  love.  Still  pleading  for  the  Pight 
In  words  that  weep  and  tears  that  speak  like  prayers — 
The  guiding  angel  of  a darkened  world, 

Whose  only  light  can  come  from  Faith  and  Love. 


IDittes  Sftntten  in  an  JUbuin. 


BY  THE  EEV.  MICHAEL  MULLEN. 


When  Memory  o’er  thy  shadow’d  hour 
Her  pale  sepulchral  light  shall  throw, 

With  all  the  witchery  and  the  power 

Of  cells  whose  scutcheon’d  windows  glow — 
Then  shall  this  little  volume  seem 
The  missal  of  a holy  shrine, 

The  legend  of  a blessed  dream  : 

A book  of  sainted  names — and  mine. 

First  in  such  leaves  my  humble  hand 
Dares  not  profanely  write  my  name, 

Put  here  upon  this  last  shall  stand 
The  tribute  that  a friend  may  claim. 

And  when  in  pensive  mood  reclined, 

You  turn  these  leaves  and  lastly  see 
My  leaf,  with  all  these  flowers  entwined, 

Last,  but  not  least,  remember  me. 
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The  following  biographical  sketch  of  Samuel  Neilson,  editor  of  the 
Northern  Star , one  of  the  organs  of  the  United  Irishmen,  possesses  a deej) 
and  abiding  interest  for  Irish  readers. 

Samuel  Neilson  was  born  in  the  year  1759,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  a classical  education  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ballyroney,  county  of  Down,  of  which  place  his  father 
was  minister.  The  years  of  his  youth  were  diligently  em- 
ployed, and  the  studies  of  it  happily  directed. 

Having  attained  an  age  when  it  became  proper  to  de- 
signate his  future  walk  in  life,  he  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a brother,  then  a merchant  in  Belfast,  with 
whom  he  served  a regular  apprenticeship.  This  period  of  his 
life  was  marked,  like  every  portion  of  it,  with  fidelity,  assi- 
duity, and  skill ; and  was  only  less  distinguished  than  the 
period  which  immediately  followed,  from  the  difference  of 
direction  given  to  those  qualities. 

Belfast  had  now  become  distinguished  for]  its  love  of  na- 
tional independence  and  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
Volunteer  Association.  On  this  great  theatre  of  political 
discussion  Neilson’s  breast  first  felt  that  glow  of  liberty 
which  cheered  and  warmed  him  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  future  life ; and  surely  it  could  have  been  no  common 
flame  that  preserved  itself  clear  and  undiminished  in  the 
wretchedness  of  exile,  in  the  gloom  of  a dungeon,  and  in  the 
hour  of  death ! With  a mind  cool  in  its  researches,  discri- 
minating in  its  views,  prompt  in  its  exertions,  and  intrepid 
in  its  projects,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  political  ca- 
reer to  which  he  had  destined  himself.  His  ear  bad  been 
charmed  by  the  patriotic  magic  of  a Grattan  and  a Curran ; 
his  judgment  had  been  convinced  by  the  irrefutable  argu- 
ments of  a Locke,  a Molyneux,  a Montesquieu,  and  a Malby ; 
and  his  sensibility  had  been  touched  and  awakened  by  the 
oppressions  and  sorrows  of  his  country. 
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In  the  year  1790,  he  abandoned  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  a paper  con-  , 
secrated  to  the  support  of  morals,  the  diffusion  of  science, 
and  the  emancipation  of  Ireland.  Nor  was  he  more  induced 
to  adopt  this  employment  by  the  fervid  and  honest  ambition 
of  doing  good,  than  impelled  to  it  by  the  discriminating 
voice  of  the  country.  Was  it  required  of  the  Editor  of  the 
Northern  Star  that  he  should  be  secret  % Where  was  de- 
pository ever  found  more  sacred  than  Neilson  ? Was  it  re- 
quired of  him  that  he  should  be  brave  h Who  of  the  sons 
of  Ireland  ever  felt  less  fear  than  Neilson  ? Was  it  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  should  be  liberal  and  enlightened^ 
Where  shall  we  look  for  more  of  light  and  liberality  than 
distinguished  Neilson'?  Was  it  expected  of  him  that  he 
should  be  honest  ? Neilson  was  both  honour  and  honesty 
personified. 

From  this  time  forward  the  events  of  his  life  are  so  inter- 
woven with  the  public  proceedings  of  the  country  that  they 
are  in  a great  degree  only  to  be  seen  together.  The  success- 
ful termination  of  the  American,  and  the  auspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  had  roused  Irishmen 
from  a sleep  of  centuries.  They,  indeed,  awoke  ; but  they 
awoke  only  to  a sense  of  their  misery  and  a sight  of  their 
chains.  A redress  of  grievances  wTas  not  only  beyond  reach, 
but  beyond  hope  also — for  despair  and  vassalage  are  constant 
companions.  On  the  side  of  the  people  was  the  weight  of 
physical  force  ; but  this  was  chilled  by  poverty,  degraded  by 
oppression,  distempered  by  jealousy,  and  broken  by  religious 
prejudice.  On  the  side  of  England  were  an  organised  govern- 
ment, a powerful  aristocracy,  an  artful  hierarchy,  an  armed 
militia,  and  a regular  army.  These  circumstances  suffi 
ciently  indicate  the  duties  and  the  labours  of  Neilson.  It 
was  his  business  not  only  to  watch  the  movements  and  scru- 
tinise the  plans  of  the  Court  party — to  depict  their  folly 
and  defeat  their  wickedness — but  to  rouse  and  enlighten  the 
party  of  the  people  ; to  quicken  their  sensibility,  by  exposing 
their  wrongs  ; to  invigorate  their  conduct,  by  exhibiting  their 
rights ; to  show  them  from  history  what  they  had  a title  to 
expect,  and  from  reason  and  nature  what  they  had  power  to 
demand.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  The  Northern  Star , 
under  his  management,  was  indeed  a planet  of  light  and  heat : 
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its  influences  were  commensurate  with  its  circulation,  and  its 
circulation  was  only  restricted  by  the  ocean.  It  warmed  the 
cold ; it  animated  the  feeble  ; it  cheered  the  afflicted ; it 
stimulated  the  intrepid ; and  instructed  all. 

When  force,  mere  brutal  force,  bad  usurped  the  name 
and  the  authority  of  law ; when  the  bayonets  of  a licentious 
soldiery  had  supplanted  the  provisions  of  nature  and  the 
constitution ; when  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  the  decrepi- 
tude of  age,  the  vigour  of  manhood,  and  the  charms  of  beauty, 
had  all  become  crimes,  and  were  certainly  and  equally  fatal 
to  their  possessors  ; when  the  groans  of  disease,  the  cries  of 
wretchedness,  the  supplications  of  virtue,  and  the  aspirations 
of  piety,  had  ceased  to  give  protection  ; is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Neilson  should  be  insecure'?  That  the  man  who 
had  boldly  projected,  and  ably  promoted  a revolution  favour- 
able to  liberty ; who  had  exposed  the  cruelty  of  tyrants, 
and  the  meanness  of  slaves;  who  had  made  even  impudence 
blush,  and  power  tremble  ; and  against  whom,  protected  only 
by  the  panoply  of  truth,  reproach  had  been  vain,  and  ac- 
cusation impotent : was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a 
man,  so  gifted,  and  so  disposed,  should  be  marked  out  as  the 
victim  of  oppression  % 

In  the  month  of  September,  in  the  year  1796,  while 
firmly  but  peaceably  pursuing  the  great  objects  of  his 
occupation,  he  was  seized  in  his  house,  then  torn  from  his 
family,  and  buried  in  the  gloomiest  dungeon  of  the  capital. 
The  destruction  of  his  press  and  his  papers  followed,  and 
even  the  edifice  that  contained  them  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  day-star  of  his  fortune  now  set — the  tempest 
burst  upon  his  head — but  he  met  it  like  a man.  It  might 
break,  but  it  could  not  bend  him.  Eighty  pounds  of  iron 
fastened  him  to  the  floor  of  a dungeon — no  ray  of  light  or 
of  heat  ever  cheered  its  walls.  It  was  deep,  and  damp,  and 
dismal.  The  face  of  humanity  was  never  seen,  nor  was  its 
voice  ever  heard  within  it.  A monster  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  without  a heart,  was  its  keeper. 

By  a refinement  in  cruelty  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
Caligula,  though  denied  everything  that  could  lesson  or 
console  his  distresses,  he  was  permitted  to  know,  in  all  these 
circumstances,  those  events  which  could  most  wound  and 
afflict  him.  Hence  it  was  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  Ire- 
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land  in  the  bottom  of  his  dungeon ; and  hence  it  was  that 
his  manly  voice  was  again  exerted  to  save  what  remained  of 
worth  within  her.  For  himself  he  did  not  feel,  but  for  her 
his  sensibility  was  quickened  into  anguish. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrest  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  totally  extinguished  ; a communication  of  sentiments 
became  not  only  dangerous  and  difficult,  but,  in  many  in- 
stances, impracticable.  Whole  parishes,  and  even  counties 
became  insulated ; and  thus  what  might  have  been  gained  by 
increased  excitement,  arising  from  the  abuses  of  government, 
was  lost  by  a want  of  union  and  intercourse  among  the 
people.  In  proportion,  however,  as  this  disposition  to  avoid 
revolt  obtained  among  them,  the  policy  of  their  oppressors 
to  produce  it  became  more  open,  zealous,  and  persevering. 
A most  profligate  system  of  espionage  was  universally 
adopted ; servants  were  suborned  against  their  masters, 
children  against  their  parents,  and  wives  against  their  hus- 
bands ; so  that  in  many  instances  it  might  truly  be  said, 
that  “ they  of  a man’s  own  household  were  his  worst 

A wanton  soldiery  were  everywhere  let  loose  upon  them, 
without  other  command  than  their  passions,  or  other  restric- 
tion upon  them  than  that  imposed  by  satiety.  And  to  this 
soldiery  was  added  a faction,  made  up  of  the  [worst  men  in 
the  community,  employing  the  worst  means,  and  directing 
their  efforts  to  the  worst  objects — devastation,  plunder,  and 
revenge. 

This  detestable  policy  at  length  accomplished  its  object. 
Revolt  was  produced  by  injustice.  The  patience  of  the 
people  was  completely  exhausted,  and  resistance  became 
less  terrible  than  submission.  The  banners  of  insurrection 
were  unfurled,  and  on  them  were  inscribed  the  motto  and 
the  principle  of  an  outraged  nation — liberty  or  death.  In 
the  contest  that  followed,  a hardy,  warlike  race  displayed 
the  wonted  courage  of  their  ancestors.  Many  and  terrible 
were  their  conflicts ; they  fought  with  gallantry ; they  fell 
with  glory ; and  though  they  could  not  command  success, 
they  did  more — they  deserved  it.  The  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  they  had  fondly  hoped  had  reached  their  utmost 
possible  limits,  were  but  beginning ; they  w^ere  yet  to  see 
the  desolation  of  their  fields,  the  conflagration  of  their  dwell- 
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ings,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  atone  on  the  scaffold  for 
a tear  or  a groan  extorted  from  them  by  the  sight  of  suf- 
fering humanity. 

“ Animus  meminisse  horret, 

Luctuque  refugit.” 

It  was  in  this  awful,  this  calamitous  state  of  things,  that 
the  voice  of  Neilson  was  heard  from  the  bottom  of  his  dun- 
geon, pleading  the  cause  of  the  innocent  and  afflicted,  and  pro- 
posing to  stay  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  by  giving  to  go- 
vernment a full  development  of  the  rise,  progress,  extent,  and 
means  of  the  union,  without,  however,  implicating  any  indi- 
vidual, by  either  the  mention  of  his  name  or  description  of 
his  person. 

To  this  proposal  the  government  acceded,  and  on  their 
part  engaged  that  all  civil  process  and  military  executions 
should  cease,  and  that  such  of  the  United  Irishmen  as 
were  in  confinement  should  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to  any 
foreign  country  not  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Neilson  and 
his  compatriots,  to  the  number  of  ninety,  hastened  to  fulfil 
their  part  of  the  treaty,  and  a memoir  was  prepared  and 
presented,  that  for  elegance  of  diction  and  strength  of  argu- 
ment has  seldom  been  equalled.  The  task  they  had  under- 
taken was,  however,  more  difficult  than  they  had  foreseen  ; 
and,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  being  useful  to  the  virtuous, 
they  had  entirely  overlooked  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment they  had  to  address  ; they  had  entirely  forgotten  that 
they  must  necessarily  offend  either  against  it  or  against 
truth.  The  memoir  was  found  to  be  a faithful  representa- 
tion of  facts — a full  vindication  of  the  union,  and,  of  course, 
a most  poignant  satire  on  the  court. 

The  consequences  will  be  readily  anticipated.  None  of 
the  conditions  entered  into  by  government  were  fulfilled  ; 
civil  and  military  vengeance  took  a new  edge  and  additional 
rancour  ; the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  became,  if  possi-  ' 
ble,  more  rigorous  ; and,  to  add  to  the  number  of  their 
wrongs,  a defamatory  libel,  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, appeared  against  them.  In  this  it  was  stated  that 
they  had  confessed  crimes,  retracted  opinions,  and  implored 
the  pardon  of  the  British  king.  To  give  colour  to  the  im- 
posture, an  officer  of  the  Castle  commanded  Neilson  to  ac- 
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knowledge  the  contents  of  the  act,  and  menaced  him  with 
immediate  death  in  the  case  of  refusal.  What  wras  his  con- 
duct at  this  trying  moment  1 “ You  may  deprive  me/’  says 

he,  “ of  my  life,  but  no  torture  shall  deprive  me  of  my  ho- 
nour. Your  threats  and  your  scaffolds  I despise.” 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1799,  he  was  removed  from  his  pri- 
son to  a ship  that  lay  ready  to  receive  him.  He  was  then 
ill  of  a fever,  and  it  was  supposed  that  death  would  have 
been  the  immediate  consequence  of  a removal,  but  in  this 
hope  the  vengeance  of  faction  was  disappointed  ; a purer  air 
ameliorated  the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  gave  him  new 
strength  to  sustain  new  confinement.  The  lapse  of  a few 
days  at  sea  brought  him  to  the  wTalls  of  Fort  George,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  remained  a prisoner  till  the 
summer  of  1802,  when  the  peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land became  the  epoch  of  his  liberation,  though  not  of  his 
freedom.  It  can  be  readily  imagined  that  both  interest  and 
affection  drew  him  strongly  to  Ireland,  but  Ireland  was  to 
him  forbidden  ground.  It  w~as  not  enough  that  for  six  long 
years  he  had  been  cut  off  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men  ; 
that  during  much  of  this  time  he  had  been  loaded  with  irons, 
buried  in  a dungeon,  and  denied  even,  the  solace  of  a book  : 
British  ferocity  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and  he  was 
now  to  be  proscribed  for  ever  from  the  country  of  his  birth, 
of  his  friends,  and  of  his  wishes. 

Neilson  determined  to  visit  Ireland,  and  wThat  he  deter- 
mined he  never  failed  to  execute.  But  how  great  the  change  ! 
how  affecting  the  spectacle  ! Whole  villages  destroyed,  cities 
deformed,  the  country  desolated,  and  Ireland  itself,  by  the 
act  of  union,  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Europe.  Wherever 
he  turned  his  keen  inquisitive  eye,  it  met  traces  of  destruc- 
tion and  objects  of  misery;  the  effects  of  “ supplementary 
vengeance,  which  sought  reprisals  in  the  grave  of  the  sup- 
posed culprit,  and  plundered  the  pittance  of  the  widow,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  orphan.”  Ireland,  under  these  circum- 
stances, had  ceased  to  be  Ireland  to  him,  and  in  the  month 
of  September,  1802,  he  bade  it  an  eternal  adieu. 

Arrived  in  America,  he  selected  Hew  York  as  the  place  of 
his  residence.  Pestilence,  that  attendant  on  commerce  and 
scourge  of  mankind,  drove  him  from  the  city,  and  wdiile  with 
eager  curiosity  he  contemplated  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
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son,  and  entertained  liis  companions  witli  much  interesting 
remark  upon  it,  the  stroke  of  death,  in  the  form  of  apoplexy, 
terminated  at  once  his  misfortunes,  his  labours,  and  his  life. 


xt*s. 


BY  J.  WALSH. 

Dear  maiden,  when  the  sun  is  down, 

And  darkness  creeps  above  the  town, 

The  woodland’s  green  is  changed  to  brown. 
And  the  mild  light 
Melting  beneath  the  tall  hill’s  frown, 

Steals  into  night, 

I don  an  honest  coat  of  grey, 

And  setting  stupid  care  at  bay, 

Across  the  fields  of  scented  hay 
I stroll  along, 

Humming  some  quaint  old  Irish  lay, 

Or  simple  song. 

And  when,  dear  maid,  I come  to  you, 

A laughing  eye  of  brightest  blue, 

And  flushing  cheek — a crimson  hue — 

Tell  whom  I greet, 

And  bounds  a little  heart,  as  true 
As  ever  beat. 

The  green  grass  on  the  river  side, 

The  full  moon  dancing  on  the  tide, 

The  half-blown  rose  that  tries  to  hide 
Her  blush  in  dew, 

Are  fair — but  none,  my  promised  bride. 

As  fair  as  you. 

And  tho’,  sweet  love,  our  gather’d  store 
Of  gold  is  small — the  brighter  ore 
Of  Love’s  deep  mine  we’ll  seek  the  more, 
And  Truth  shall  be 
The  guard  beside  our  cottage  door, 

Asthore  machree. 
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It  has  been  observed  that  a strain  of  tender  pensiveness 
is  discernible  throughout,  in  most  of  the  music  of  this  nation, 
a circumstance  which  has  been  variously  accounted  for;  and 
the  same  remarks  and  the  same  reasons  hold  good  in  regard 
to  its  poetry. 

“ We  see,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  “ that  music  maintained  its 
ground  in  this  country,  even  after  the  invasion  of  the  English, 
but  its  style  suffered  a change  ; for  the  sprightly  Phrygian 
gave  place  to  the  grave  Doric  or  soft  Lydian  measure.  Such 
was  the  nice  sensibility  of  the  bards,  such  was  their  tender 
affection  for  their  country,  that  the  subjection  to  which  the 
kingdom  was  reduced  affected  them  with  the  heaviest  sad- 
ness. Sinking  beneath  the  weight  of  sympathetic  sorrow, 
they  became  a prey  to  melancholy  : hence  the  plaintiveness 
of  their  music ; for  the  ideas  that  arise  in  the  mind  are  always 
congenial  to,  and  receive  a tincture  from  the  influencing  pas- 
sion. Another  cause  might  have  occurred  with  the  one  just 
mentioned,  in  promoting  a change  in  the  style  of  our  music  : 
the  bards,  often  driven,  together  with  their  patrons,  by  the 
sword  of  oppression,  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  were 
obliged  to  be  concealed  in  marshes,  and  in  glynns  and 
valleys  resounding  with  the  noise  of  falling  waters,  or  filled 
with  the  portentous  echoes.  Such  scenes  as  these,  by  throw- 
ing a settled  gloom  over  the  fancy,  must  have  considerably 
increased  their  melancholy  : so  that,  when  they  attempted  to 
sing,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  [at  that  their  voices,  thus 
weakened  by  struggling  against  heavy  mental  depression, 
should  rise  farther  by  minor  thirds,  which  consist  but  of 
three  semitones,  than  by  major  thirds,  which  consist  of  four. 
Now,  almost  all  the  airs  of  this  period  are  found  to  be  set  in 
the  minor  thirds,  and  to  be  of  the  sage  and  solemn  nature  of 
the  music  which  Milton  requires  in  his  II  PensevosoP 
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To  illustrate  this  position,  Mr.  Walker  introduces  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : — 

“ About  the  year  1730,  one  Maguire,  a vintner,  resided 
near  Charing  Cross,  London.  His  house  was  much  fre- 
quented, and  his  uncommon  skill  in  playing  on  the  harp  was 
an  additional  incentive  : even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
several  of  the  ministry  sometimes  condescended  to  visit  it. 
He  was  one  night  called  upon  to  play  some  Irish  tunes  : he 
did  so;  they  were  plaintive  and  solemn.  His  guests  demanded 
the  reason,  and  he  told  them  that  the  composers  were  too 
deeply  distressed  at  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  her 
gallant  sons,  to  be  able  to  compose  otherwise.  But,  added 
he,  take  off  the  restraints  under  which  they  labour,  and  you 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  plaintiveness  of  their 
notes.  Offence  was  taken  at  these  warm  effusions ; his  house 
became  gradually  neglected,  and  he  died  soon  after  of  a 
broken  heart.” 

An  Irish  harper  who  was  a contemporary  of  Maguire,  and 
like  him  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  his  country,  had  this 
distich  engraved  on  his  harp  : 

It  C]lr  Zyrafunegtas  edit  percussa  sonorcs  ? 

. Sic ut  amiss  urn  soi’s  Diadoma  rjemit  f* 


HCob-e’s  preaches. 


EY  J.  F.  O’DONNELL,  IN  “ ZOZEMUS.” 

At  Beecham’s  ball  she’ll  dance  to-night, 

In  fifty  shifting  bends  and  poses, 

With  diamonds  on  her  bosom  white, 

And  in  her  hair  the  clustered  roses. 

She’ll  move  around  the  brilliant  room, 
With  lighted  eye  and  blushing  feature— 
A spirit  from  the  Isle  of  Bloom, 

A ravishing  transcendent  creature. 
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Such  hands,  such  feet,  such  parted  lips, 

Such  sweetness  in  her  lips’  declension  1 

The  pressure  of  her  fingers’  tips 
Will  be  a stately  condescension. 

And  men  will  come  and  men  will  go 
(As  some  one  writes  about  a river), 

But  she  will  move,  alert  or  slow, 

Serene  and  beautiful  for  ever. 

I hear  the  high  orchestra  groan — 

The  flute  replies  unto  the  fiddle  ; 

Chctssez,  her  head  is  backward  thrown, 

And  light  she  dances  down  the  middle. 

That  odious  Bearhead  takes  her  hand. 

And  turns  her  with  a motion  killing  ; 

Then  by  her  fan  side  takes  liis  stand, 

Whilst  all  the  rest  go  on  quadrilling. 

But  what  can  Bearhead  say  to  her  ? 

What  can  he  do  but  smirk  and  caper  ? 

Whisper  that  he’s  her  worshipper  ? — 

A thing  he’ll  not  commit  to  paper. 

Pick  up  her  kerchief — fetch  her  ice — 

Extol  the  flavour  of  vanilla 

And,  half  an  hour  hence,  think  it  nice, 

To  puff,  downstairs,  a cheap  Manilla  ? 

And  does  she  lean  that  jewelled  ear 
To  all  this  fellow’s  vows  and  raptures— » 

To  him,  the  hero-buccaneer 

Of  twenty  dozen  vulgar  captures  ? 

. < 

Porbid  it  ! No  ; she  thinks  of  me — 

My  face,  my  words,  my  sighs  she  ponders  ; 

. Discursive,  fondly,  fruitlessly, 

Her  eye  along  the  dancers  wanders  ; 

And  searches  for  the  well-known  form 
Which  no  retiring  group  discloses — 

Which  by  this  fireside,  piped  and  warm, 

Within  this  easy-chair  reposes. 

O love,  I meet  thee  not  to-night, 

Where  in  the  salle  the  wax  lights  sparkle, 
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Nor  on  the  favourite  upper  flight, 
l Where  air  is  cool,  and  shadows  darkle. 

Fate,  wayward  fate,  forbids  me  go, 

And  pins  me  to  this  dismal  station  ; 

The  Destinies  and  Dooms  shout,  No, 

To  Mrs.  Beecham’s  invitation  ! 

Some  other  hand  than  mine  must  cloak 
My  darling  in  her  flowing  lama, 
Whisper  the  final  equivoque, 

And  put  her  in  the  cab  with  mamma. 

And  Inez,  Inez,  wilt  thou  deem 
My  absence  not  to  be  forgiven, 

A shadow  upon  love’s  bright  stream, 

A cloud  upon  our  smiling  heaven  ? 

Nay,  hear  me  ere  thou  thus  conclude, 

Or  write  harsh  billets  on  the  morrow  • 
I’ll  whisper  thee  in  accents  rude 
The  secret  of  my  absence-sorrow. 

0 dove,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, 

To  pine  within  these  intramurals  ; 

1 cannot  go,  beloved  Ine — 

The  tailor  has  not  brought  my  “ plurals  !” 


Jfar  Jltoaii. 


BY  “AN  EXILE. 

?Tis  past — but  yet  I see  it  still, 

That  sunshine  on  the  shore  ; 

The  roses  on  the  window-sill ; 

The  ivy  round  the  door  ; 

The  light  and  shadow  flitting  round 
Each  old  familiar  tree, 

Along  the  line  of  grassy  ground 
That  slopes  towards  the  sea  ; 

And  through  the  western  windows  low 
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The  setting  sunbeams  pour, 

And  flit  and  flicker  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  matted  floor. 

The  little  porch — I see  it  yet — 

Where  summer  flowers  twine, 

And  all  their  fragrant  blossoms  net 
With  leaves  of  glossy  vine. 

And  with  their  sweetness  stealeth  slow 
A thought  of  hours  gone  by, 

All  lighted  with  a golden  glow 
Of  sunset  in  the  sky  ; 

And  memories  of  the  pathway  fair 
That  wound  along  the  bay, 

And  of  one  sweet  hour  wasted  there 
One  blessed  summer  day. 

One  little  hour  along  the  shore, 

As  arm  in  arm  we  strayed, 

And  listened  to  the  ceaseless  roar 
The  restless  waters  made  ; 

And  watched  the  shadows  in  the  deep, 

The  sunlight  on  the  land, 

And  saw  the  tiny  wavelets  creep 
To  kiss  the  golden  sand  ; 

Till  all  the  glory  seemed  to  die, 

And  daylight  was  no  more, 

And  darkness  crept  along  the  sky, 

And  silence  on  the  shore. 

That  hour  is  past — it  came  and  fled 
As  all  life's  beauties  will : 

The  roses — they  are  long  since  dead 
Upon  the  window  sill ; ' 

The  little  porch  is  lying  low, 

The  shore  i3  far  away, 

And  other  eyes  may  watch  the  glow 
Of  sunset  in  the  bay  ; 

And  where  the  shining  pathway  gleams, 
And  on  the  golden  sand, 

Now  other  hearts  may  dream  their  dreams, 
And  other  feet  may  stand. 

And  softer  sounds  may  come  and  go 
Upon  the  summer  air  ; 

And  other  lips  may  whisper  low 
The  words  we  whispered  there  ; 
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And  other  roses  climb  the  wall, 

And  wreathe  the  self-same  spot, 
And  blush  at  other  vows  let  fall 
Like  those  that  we — forgot. 

But  never  shall  an  hour  so  bright 
Ketum  to  her  or  me, 

As  that  which  left  us  when  the  light 
Grew  dark  upon  the  sea. 


Q Joker’s  ^hilosophi). 


Kidentem  dicere  verum 
Quid  vetat  ?— Hon. 

Oh  ! never  wear  a brow  of  care  or  frown  with  rueful  gravity, 
For  Wit’s  the  child  of  Wisdom,  and  Good  Humour  is  the 
twin : 

Ho  need  to  play  the  Pharisee,  or  groan  at  man’s  depravity. 

Let  one  man  be  a good  man,  and  let  all  be  fair  within. 

Speak  sober  truths  with  smiling  lips,  the  bitter  wrap  in  sweet- 
ness— 

Sound  sense  in  seeming  nonsense,  as  the  grain  is  hid  in  chaff ; 
4nd  fear  not  that  the  lesson  e’er  may  seem  to  lack  complete- 
ness— 

As  a man  may  say  a wise  thing,  though  he  say  it  with  a laugh. 

c A soft  word  oft  turns  wrath  aside”  (so  says  the  Great  In- 
structor), 

A smile  disarms  resentment,  and  a jest  drives  gloom  away, 

A cheerful  laugh  to  anger  is  a magical  conductor, 

The  deadly  Sash  averting,  quickly  changing  night  to  day. 
Then,  is  not  he  the  wisest  man  who  rids  his  brow  of  wrinkles, 
Who  bears  his  load  with  merry  heart,  and  lightens  it  by  half ; 
Whose  pleasant  tones  ring  in  the  ear,  as  mirthful  music  tinkles ; 
And  whose  words  are  true  and  telling,  though  they,  echo  in  a 
laugh  ? 

So  temper  life’s  austerity  with  timely  relaxation  ; 

Most  witless  wight  of  all  is  he  who  never  plays  the  fool : 

The  heart  grows  grey  before  the  head,  when  sunk  in  sad  pros- 
tration ; 

Its  Winter  knows  no  Christmas,  with  its  glowing  log  of  Yule. 
Why  weep,  faint-hearted  and  forlorn,  when  evil  comes  to  try  us  1 
The  fount  of  hope  welte  ever  nigh — ’twill  cheer  us,  if  we  quaff; 
And,  when  the  gloomy  phantom  of  Despondency  stands  by  us, 
Let  us,  in  calm  defiance,  exorcise  it  with  a laugh  ! 
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From  T.  F.  Meagher’s  “ Recollections  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.” 

The  clay  after  I had  arrived  at  Waterford  from  Stonyhurst, 
the  trades  of  the  city  held  a public  meeting  to  petition  Par- 
liament for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  Town  Hall.  There  was  a dense  crowd.  The 
enthusiasm  was  vehement — the  rhetoric  still  more  so.  The 
speakers  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  from  the  loftiest  clouds 
flung  hail  and  lightning  on  the  listeners.  Two  of  these 
soared  far  above  the  rest.  Strikingly  different  in  their 
“ physique”  and  speech,  the  one  impersonated  the  Iron  age, 
the  other  the  age  of  Gold.  The  one  was  an  alderman  and 
draper.  The  other  was  a schoolmaster,  and  earned  his  bread 
by  dispensing  the  fruit  of  knowledge.  James  Delahunty  was 
the  alderman’s  name.  James  Nash  wTas  the  schoolmaster’s 
name. 

The  schoolmaster  was  full  of  humour,  full  of  poetry, 
full  of  gentleness  and  goodness  j he  wras  a patriot  from  the 
heart  and  an  orator  by  nature.  Uncultivated,  luxuriant, 
wild,  his  imagination  produced  in  profusion  the  strangest 
metaphors,  running  riot  in  tropes,  allegories,  analogies, 
and  visions.  Of  ancient  history  and  books  of  ancient 
fable  he  had  read  much,  but  digested  little.  He  was  a 
Shiel  in  the  rough.  Less  pretentious  than  Phillips,  he 
was  equally  fruitful  in  imagery  and  diction,  and  more  con- 
densed in  expression.  His  appearance  was  in  keeping  with 
the  irregularity  and  strangeness  of  his  rhetoric.  That  he 
had  a blind  eye,  was  a circumstance  which,  at  first  sight, 
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forcibly  struck  one.  The  other  was  crooked,  but  evidently 
gifted  with  a wonderful  ubiquity  of  vision.  It  was  every- 
where. In  a crowd,  it  took  in  everv  visible  point ; and, 
though  revolving  on  an  eccentric  axis,  impartially  diffused 
its  radiance  all  round.  He  had  a comical  face.  Every  con- 
ceivable emotion  and  mood  was  blended  there  in  an  amusing 
enigma,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  was  most  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  solve.  Addressing  an  audience,  his  atti- 
tude excited  the  highest  merriment,  whilst  his  sound  senti- 
ments and  capital  hits  called  forth  the  loudest  cheers.  His 
usual  attire  was  an  old  claret-coloured  coat,  buttoned  to  the 
neck.  What  his  trowsers  consisted  of,  or  looked  like,  I nearly 
forget ; but  it  would  be  no  great  mistake  to  say  they  were  of 
drab  cloth,  hung  very  voluminously  about  the  ankles,  and 
were  deeply  stained.  The  hat — as  comical  an  affair  as  the 
face — was  cocked  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  suggested  a 
devil-may-care  defiance  of  the  world. 

“Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow-citizens” — it  was  thus  he  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  the  morning  I returned  to  Waterford — 
“ I came  to  attend  this  meeting,  driving  Irish  tandem — 
that  is,  one  foot  before  the  other.”  With  exuberant  ad- 
jectives, he  then  went  on  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
people  who  were  present  at  the  meeting.  The  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  the  city  was  in  the  chair.  The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Foran,  the  Catholic  Bishop,  was  on  the 
platform.  “ Patriotism,”  exclaimed  Nash,  “ flashes  from  the 
mitre  of  the  one,  and  burns  in  the  civic  bosom  of  the  other.” 
Then  he  proceeded,  in  an  amazing  medley  of  facts,  and 
metaphors,  and  figures  of  arithmetic,  to  enumerate  the  evils 
which  the  legislative  union  had  produced.  “ What  has  been  the 
upshot  of  it  all  V he  asked.  “ Why,  it  comes  to  this,  they 
haven’t  left  us  a pewter  spoon  to  run  a railroad  with  through 
a plate  of  stirabout.”  The  threats  of  coercion  uttered  by 
the  government  next  claimed  his  notice.  He  despised  them  ; 
repelled  them  ; haughtily  flung  them  back.  He  defied  the 
government ; he  defied  them  to  come  on.  “ Let  them  come 
on,”  he  exclaimed,  “ let  them  come  on ; let  them  draw  the 
1 sword  ; and  then  woe  to  the  conquered  1 Every  potato  field 
shall  be  a Marathon,  and  every  boreen  a Thermopylae.” 

I have  often  thought  of  delivering  a lecture  on  Nash.  Of  a 
class  now  almost  extinct  in  Ireland — the  Irish  schoolmasters 
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— he  was  the  finest  specimen  I ever  saw.  Had  Carleton 
seen  him,  he  would  have  immortalised  him  in  type.  As  it 
is,  he  is  dead,  buried  in  some  potter’s  field.  Like  all  the 
poor,  honest,  gifted  men — the  rude  bright  chivalry  of  the 
towns  and  fields — who  thought  infinitely  more  of  their  coun- 
try than  of  themselves — he  died  in  utter  poverty,  compa- 
nionless and  nameless.  Yet,  should  any  one  give  me  a file 
of  the  Waterford  Chronicle  from  182G  to  1847,  there  would 
be  in  my  possession  the  materials  of  an  epic,  of  which  poor 
Hash,  wuth  his  headlong  honesty  and  reckless  genius,  should 
be  the  hero.  He  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  political 
action  of  Waterford  for  more  than  twenty  years.  During 
the  days  of  the  Catholic  Rent  he  was  conspicuous.  In 
Stuart’s  election,  which  broke  down  the  prestige  and  power 
of  the  Beresfords,  he  was  conspicuous.  In  the  elections  of 
1830  and  1832  he  was  equally  so.  In  1843  he  emerged 
from  his  classic  seclusion — for  a season  gave  over  flogging 
his  boys  and  making  them  Spartans — and  appeared  once 
more  as  a Demosthenes  on  the  hill  of  Ballybricken,  the  Acro- 
polis of  Waterford. 

The  last  time  I saw  Hash  was  the  day  of  my  father’s  elec- 
tion as  representative  of  Waterford,  in  the  month  of  July, 
1847.  It  was  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  poll- 
ing was  nearly  at  a close.  Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron  and 
Mr.  Wyse  were  sadly  beaten.  The  excitement  of  the  people 
was  intense.  For  years  they  had  longed  for  this  victory ; 
and  at  last,  in  a fuller  measure  and  with  a more  precipitous 
speed  than  they  expected,  it  had  come.  They  hated  these 
gentlemen,  for  these  gentlemen  were  aristocrats  in  social  life 
and  imperialists  in  politics.  They  were  not  of  the  people, 
nor  among  them,  nor  for  them.  Both  would  lord  it  over 
them — the  one  from  vulgar  affectation ; the  other  instigated 
by  the  haughtiness  of  superior  intellect.  For  a long  time 
they  had  kept  their  seats,  not  with  the  assent  of  the  people, 
but  favoured  by  circumstances  and  a temporising  policy, 
dictated  by  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Circumstances  were 
changed — radically  changed — and  the  temporising  policy, 
before  the  breath  of  the  national  spirit,  was  impetuously 
swept  away.  Hence  the  defeat  of  these  Whigs — both  of  them 
respectable  men,  and  one  of  them  an  eminent  scholar — who 
had  so  long  misrepresented  in  the  supreme  political  conven- 
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tion  of  the  empire  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  Suir. 

A huge  crowd  was  before  the  Town  Hall.  The  Mall  was 
impassable.  The  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare 
were  filled  with  eager  and  excited  gazers.  The  doorstejis,  the 
lamp-posts,  the  leads  and  skylights  of  every  house  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  Town  Hall,  were  densely  thronged. 
A troop  of  dragoon  guards,  coming  down  Beresford-street 
in  double  file,  pushed  their  way  through  the  enormous  crowd, 
and  suddenly  facing  about,  formed  line  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mall,  thereby  cutting  the  crowd  in 
two.  At  this  moment  Nash  made  his  appearance  in  one  of 
the  front  windows  of  the  Town  Hall  immediately  facing  and 
looking  down  on  the  dragoons.  His  queer  eye  played  through 
the  multitude  for  a moment.  Then  giving  his  hat,  as  was 
usual  with  him  on  all  such  occasions,  a jerk  to  one  side,  he 
turned  up  the  cuffs  of  his  coat,  unbuttoned  his  shirt  sleeves, 
took  a bite  of  an  orange,  and  commenced  his  harangue. 

“ Men  of  Waterford  ! the  day  is  ours.  Barron  is  beaten. 
Wyse  is  beaten.  The  boys  are  with  us.  The  girls  are  with 
us.  The  soldiers  are  with  us — arn’t  ye,  boys  V 

There  was  a tremendous  cheer  at  this.  Many  of  the  dra- 
goons seemed  pleased.  Their  captain,  however,  became  highly 
incensed.  Banners,  and  green  boughs,  and  scarfs,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  hats,  and  bonnets,  were  flung  out  and  shaken 
to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  in  tumultuous  delight.  The  horses 
of  the  dragoons  became  restless.  They  champed  their  bits 
impatiently,  flinging  flakes  of  froth  here  and  there  upon  the 
crowd.  They  pranced  a little,  and  shied  a little,  and  backed 
a little.  The  cheering  still  went  on.  In  the  midst  of  all, 
at  that  window  in  the  Town  Hall,  with  his  crooked  eye  in 
full  play,  and  his  hat  still  on  one  side,  stood  Nash,  with 
the  most  comical  complacency,  waiting  for  the  excitement  to 
subside.  It  did  subside  a little,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that 
he  loved  a soldiers  life,  and  would  be  a dragoon  before  long. 
The  only  objection  he  had  to  the  service  was  the  red  jacket. 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  green  2 

“ Why  shouldn’t  it,  boys  V he  exclaimed,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  dragoons,  “ why  shouldn’t  it  be  green — our  own 
immortal  green  V 

There  was  another  tremendous  cheer  when  this  was  asked. 
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and  the  dragoons  gave  way  to  the  good  nature  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  crowd.  They  laughed  out  aloud,  and  some  of 
them  cheered,  and  not  a few  of  them  waved  their  swords. 

“ Do  you  see  that  V cried  Nash,  and  he  dashed  his  hat 
about,  and  tore  his  coat  wide  open,  and  hurrahed  with  all 
his  might.  But  the  captain,  a handsome  young  snob,  with 
sleepy  eyelashes,  and  the  daintiest  moustaches,  looking  down 
the  line,  gave  his  men  the  order  to  move  off,  which  they  did 
amidst  the  loudest  cheers — poor  Nash  all  the  time  twisting 
his  eye,  and  shouting  as  before  with  all  his  might.  That  was  \ 
the  last  time  I saw  him.  His  object  was  to  remove  the 
dragoons ; and  the  speediest  way  to  do  so  was  to  appeal  to 
their  patriotism.  He  thought  so,  and  his  calculations  were 
right.  The  dragoons  were  ordered  off ; and  Nash  and  his 
audience  had  it  all  to  themselves.  The  clay  was  their  own. 


^Itanafos. 


This  weird  and  striking  poem  was  written  by  Joseph  Brenan  in 
The  foreshadowing  of  his  early  death  was  frequently  as  vividly  before 
him,  even  in  horns  of  festive  mirth,  as  when  he  wrote  these  remarkable 
lines  : — 

I. 

Ho ! Father  Death  ! I know  your  grin 
Thia  dark  and  dreary  morning  ; 

And  you  can’t  catch  me  napping,  sir — 

I had  a witch’s  warning  ! 

Who  took  the  red  blood  from  my  lungs — 

A drop  for  every  minute — 

And  showed  my  gloomy  destiny. 

My  churchyard  future,  in  it ; 

For,  every  tiny  globule  shone  i 

A clear  though  crimson  mirror, 

And  in  its  darkest  depths  displayed 
A tragedy  of  Terror. 

The  tale  is  plain  before  me  still. 
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And  yet  no  muscle  flinches  : 

First  Act,  I’m  sick ; the  next,  I’m  worse  ; 

The  third,  I die  by  inches  ! 

And  yet,  though  you  are  monarch,  sir, 

From  Hudson  to  the  Ganges, 

And  all  creation  quakes  to  hear 
The  creak  cf  your  phalanges, 

I laugh  at  you — your  crazy  joints, 

Your  fleshless  ribs — and  mock  at 
Your  brows  which  arch  no  lightsome  eye, 

But  frown  above  a socket ; 

Your  noseless  front  and  hairless  scalp, 

Your  sand-glass  and  your  spear-head, 

Your  Maelstrom  mouth,  which  opens  wide 
From  ear  to  ear,  your  queer  head — 

I'd  laugh  at  you,  old  Bag-o’-bones, 

Though  my  own  dirge  were  swelling.  . • • 

(Ding!  Dong!) 

I hear  your  answer,  sir  ; the  bell 
IJ  the  chapel-yard  is  knelling  ! 


n. 

I did  not  need  that  iron  tongue 
To  tell  me  of  the  palace, 

Six  feet  by  two,  where  I must  jog, 
Companions  stark  and  callous  ; 

For,  gathering,  come  the  many  sights 
And  sounds  Apocalyptic, 

Which  open  to  the  dying  man 
Their  meanings  dark  and  cryptic  ; 
The  shadows  gliding  down  the  streets 
Are  lengthening  in  the  gloaming — 

A mystic  voice,  a ghost  of  sound, 
From  house  to  house  is  roaming — 

A voice  of  female  agony, 

A sound  of  dole  and  sorrow — 

The  Banshee  of  my  mother’s  race — 
The  fate  of  Clan  M‘Caura  ! 

It  thrills  the  ear,  the  crooning  chant 
Of  this  unearthly  mourner, 

And  calls  me  like  the  mystic  horn 
Which  nightly  haunted  Komer  ; 

It  tells  me  that  the  cloud  of  doom 
Is  thick’ning  darkly  o’er  me, 

And  that  my  foot  has  struck  the  brink 
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O’  the  deep  abyss  before  me  ; 

It  bids  me  note  the  blackened  sky, 

Unlit  by  gold  or  azure, 

The  jagged  clouds  of  which  appear 
A dungeon  keep’s  embrasure  ; 

Ifc  summons  me  from  loving  friends 

To  cheerless  churchyard  people.  . . . 

(Ding!  Bong!) 

Marie  ! how  strange  and  solemn  sounds 
The  bell  i’  the  chapel  steeple  ! 

hi. 

Withal,  old  Father  Marrowbones, 

It  is  a grievous  fiat 
That  poisons  veins  in  which  the  blood 
Of  youth  is  running  riot — 

Which  lays  on  us  its  heavy  hand, 

Its  clutch  so  cold  and  crushing, 

Before  the  hopes  of  early  youth 

Have  ceased  their  brilliant  flushing — 

And  metes  out,  on  the  Pisgah  height, 

The  destiny  of  Moses, 

That  we  may  see,  not  tread,  the  land 
Of  honey  and  of  roses. 

I’d  give  you,  for  each  day’s  respite, 

A supplemental  stanza, 

And  barter  for  a month  of  life 
A rhymed  extravaganza. 

I’d  fling  a robe  of  metaphor 

Around  your  white  and  thin  bones. 

And  cover  up  with  similes 

Your  scurvy-looking  shin-bones ; 

I’d  make  your  mouth  the  nest  of  love. 

The  aim  of  maiden  kisses — 

Your  breath  a spicy  essence,  and 
Your  breast  a throne  of  blisses. 

But  all  is  vain  ; you  will  not  hear — 

You  turn  away  in  passion — 

I cannot  tempt  you  from  your  goal 
By  friendship  or  by  fashion. 

You  frown — you  strike — t feel  the  dart, 

So  sudden,  sharp,  and  stinging.  . . . 

(Ding  ! Dong  ! Dong  ! ) 

Marie  ! farewell ; farewell,  Marie  ! 

The  bell  has  ceased  its  ringing  ! 
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Oxe  of  the  drollest  scenes  of  vituperation  that  O’Connell 
ever  figured  in,  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  Not 
long  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  his  character  and  pecu- 
liar talents  received  rapid  recognition  from  all  who  were 
even  casually  acquainted  with  him.  His  talent  for  vitupera- 
tive language  was  perceived,  and  by  some  he  was,  even  in 
those  days,  considered  matchless  as  a scold.  There  was, 
however,  at  that  time  in  Dublin,  a certain  woman,  Biddy 
Moriarty,  who  had  a huxter’s  stall  on  one  of  the  quays 
nearly  opposite  the  Four  Courts.  She  was  a virago  of  the 
first  order,  very  able  with  her  fist,  and  still  more  formidable 
with  her  tongue.  From  one  end  of  Dublin  to  the  other,  she 
was  notorious  for  her  powers  of  abuse,  and  even  in  the 
provinces  Mrs.  Moriarty’s  language  had  passed  into  cur- 
rency. The  dictionary  of  Dublin  slang  had  been  consid- 
erably enlarged  by  her,  and  her  voluble  impudence  had 
almost  become  proverbial.  Some  of  O’Connell’s  friends, 
however,  thought  that  he  could  beat  her  at  the  use  of  her 
own  weapons.  Of  this,  however,  he  had  some  doubts  him- 
self, when  he  had  listened  once  or  twice  to  some  minor 
specimens  of  her  Billingsgate.  It  was  mooted  once,  whether 
the  young  Kerry  banister  could  encounter  her,  and  some 
one  of  the  company  (in  O’Connell’s  presence)  rather  too 
freely  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  being  able  to  meet  the  famous 
Madame  Moriarty.  O’Connell  never  liked  the  idea  of  being- 
put  down,  and  he  professed  his  readiness  to  encounter  her, 
and  even  backed  himself  for  the  match.  Bets  were  offered 
and  taken — it  wTas  decided  that  the  matter  should  come  off 
at  once. 

The  party  adjourned  to  the  huxter’s  stall,  and  there  was 
the  owner  herself,  superintending  the  sale  of  her  small  wares. 
A few  loungers  and  ragged  idlers  were  hanging  round  her 
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stall — for  Biddy  was  “ a character,”  and,  in  her  way,  was 
one  of  the  sights  of  Dublin. 

O’Connell  was  very  confident  of  success.  He  had  laid  an 
ingenious  plan  for  overcoming  her,  and  with  all  the  anxiety 
of  an  ardent  experimentalist,  waited  to  put  it  into  practice. 
He  resolved  to  open  the  attack.  At  this  time  O’ Connell’s 
own  party,  and  the  loungers  about  the  place,  formed  an 
audience  quite  sufficient  to  rouse  Mrs.  Moriarty,  on  public 
provocation,  to  a due  exhibition  of  her  powers.  O’Connell 
commenced  the  attack  : 

“ What’s  the  price  of  this  ^liking-stick,  Mrs.  What’s-your- 
name  V 

“ Moriarty,  sir,  is  my  name,  and  a good  one  it  is ; and 
what  have  you  to  say  agen  it  1 and  one-and-sixpence’s  the 
price  of  the  stick.  Troth,  it’s  chape  as  dirt — so  it  is.” 

“ One-and-sixpence  for  a walking-stick — whew  ! Why,  you 
are  no  better  than  an  impostor,  to  ask  eighteen-pence  for 
what  cost  you  two-pence.” 

“ Two-pence,  your  grandmother  !”  replied  Mrs.  Biddy ; “do 
you  mane  to  say  that’s  chating  the  people  I am  ? Impostor, 
indeed  1” 

“ Ay,  impostor  ; and  it’s  that  I call  you  to  your  teeth,” 
rejoined  O’Connell. 

“ Come,  cut  your  stick,  you  cantankerous  jackanapes.” 

“ Keep  a civil  tongue  in  your  head,  you  old  diagonal ,”  cried 
O’Connell,  calmly. 

“Stop  your  jaw,  you  pug-nosed  badger,  or  by  this  and 
that,”  cried  Mrs.  Moriarty,  “ I’ll  make  you  go  quicker  nor 
you  came.” 

“Don’t  be  in  a passion,  my  old  radius — anger  will  only 
wrinkle  your  beauty.” 

“ By  the  hokey,  if  you  say  another  word  of  impudence, 
I’d  tan  your  dirty  hide,  you  bastely  common  scrub  ; and 
sorry  I’d  be  to  soil  my  fists  upon  your  carcase.” 

“ Whew  ! boys,  what  a passion  old  Biddy  is  in ; I protest 
as  I am  a gentleman ” 

“Jintleman!  jintleman  ! the  likes  of  you  a jintleman! 
Vv^isha,  by  gor,  that  bangs  Banagher.  Why,  you  potato- 
faced pippin-sneezer,  when  did  a Madagascar  monkey  like 
you  pick  enough  of  common  Christian  dacency  to  hide  your 
Kerry  brogue  T 
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“ Easy  now — easy  now/’  cried  O’Connell,  with  impertur- 
bable good  humour,  “don’t  choke  yourself  with  fine  lan- 
guage, you  old  whiskey-drinking  'parallelogram .” 

“ What’s  that  you  call  me,  you  murderin’  villain  T roared 
Mrs.  Moriarty,  stung  into  fury. 

“ I call  you,”  answered  O’Connell,  “ a parallelogram  ; and 
a Dublin  judge  and  jury  will  say  that  it’s  no  libel  to  call  you 
so !” 

“ Oh,  tare-an-ouns ! holy  Biddy ! that  an  honest  woman 
like  me  should  be  called  a parrybellygrum  to  her  face.  I’m 
none  of  your  parry bellygr urns,  you  rascally  gallows-bird; 
you  cowardly,  sneaking,  plate-lickin’  bliggard  !” 

“ Oh,  not  you,  indeed  !”  retorted  O’Connell ; “ why,  I sup- 
pose you’ll  deny  that  you  keep  a liypothenuse  in  your  house.” 

“ It’s  a lie  for  you,  you  b y robber  ; I never  had  such 

a thing  in  my  house,  you  swindling  thief.” 

“ Why,  sure  all  your  neighbours  know  very  well  that  you 
keep  not  only  a hypothenuse,  but  that  you  have  two  diam- 
eters locked  up  in  your  garret,  and  that  you  go  out  to  walk 
with  them  every  Sunday,  you  heartless  old  heptagon .” 

“ Oh,  hear  that,  ye  saints  in  glory  ! Oh,  there’s  bad  lan- 
guage from  a fellow  that  wants  to  pass  for  a jintleman.  May 
the  divil  fly  away  with  you,  you  micher  from  Munster,  and 
make  celery-sauce  of  your  rotten  limbs,  you  mealy-mouthed 
tub  of  guts.” 

“ Ah,  you  can’t  deny  the  charge,  you  miserable  submultipile 
of  a duplicate  ratio.” 

“ Go,  rinse  your  mouth  in  the  Liffey,  you  nasty  tickle- 
pitcher  ; after  all  the  bad  words  you  speak,  it  ought  to  be 
filthier  than  your  face,  you  dirty  chicken  of  Beelzebub.” 

“ Rinse  your  own  mouth,  you  wicked-minded  old  polygon 
— to  the  deuce  I pitch  you,  you  blustering  intersection  of  a 
st — ng  superficies  !” 

“ You  saucy  tinker’s  apprentice,  if  you  don’t  cease  your 

jaw,  I’ll ” But  here  she  gasped  for  breath,  unable  to 

hawk  up  any  more  words,  for  the  last  volley  of  O’Connell 
had  nearly  knocked  the  wind  out  of  her. 

“ While  I have  a tongue  I’ll  abuse  you,  you  most  inimi- 
table periphery . Look  at  her,  boys!  There  she  stands — a 
convicted  perpendicidar  in  petticoats  ! There’s  contamina- 
tion in  her  circumference , and  she  trembles  with  guilt  down 
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to  the  extremities  of  her  corollaries.  Ah,  you’re  found  out, 
you  rectilineal  antecedent  and  equiangidar  old  hag  ! ’Tis  with 
you  the  devil  will  fly  away,  you  porter-swiping  similitude  of 
the  bisection  of  a vortex  /” 

Overwhelmed  with  this  torrent  of  language,  Mrs.  Mo- 
riarty  was  silenced.  Catching  up  a saucepan,  she  was  aim- 
ing at  O’Connell’s  head,  when  he  very  prudently  made  a 
timely  retreat. 

“ You  have  won  the  wager,  O’Connell,  here’s  your  bet,” 
cried  the -gentleman  who  proposed  the  contest. 

O’Connell  knew  well  the  use  of  sound  in  vituperation,  and 
having  to  deal  with  an  ignorant  scold,  determined  to  over- 
come her  in  volubility,  by  using  all  the  sesquipedalia  verba 
which  occur  in  Euclid.  With  these,  and  a few  significant 
epithets,  and  a scoffing,  impudent  demeanour,  he  had  for  once 
imposed  silence  on  Biddy  Moriarty. 


The  following  passages  are  taken  from  “The  Striving  of  St.  Patrick  on 
Mount  Cruachan,”  one  of  Mr.  De  Vere’s  fine  series  of  poems  recently- 
published  under  the  title  of  “ The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick.”  The  ear- 
lier portions  of  the  poem  tell  how  the  Saint,  after  he  had  been  about  a 
twelvemonth  in  Ireland,  went  up  alone  on  Mount  Cruachan,  now  known 
as  Croagh  Patrick,  in  Connaught,  to  pray  for  graces  for  the  Irish  people. 
The  power  of  his  prayers  enraged  the  demons,  who  tried  to  torture  and 
terrorise  him,  but  it  aiso  brought  down,  time  after  time,  the  angel  Victor 
from  Heaven,  with  tidings  that  prayer  after  prayer  was  granted.  The 
Angel,  however,  informed  Patrick  that  he  was  asking  too  much,  and  fre- 
quently besought  him  to  rest  content  with  what  had  been  yielded  to  his 
petitions,  and  to  go  down  from  the  mountain  ; but  the  Saint  replied  that 
he  would  not  leave  its  summit  until  he  should  either  die  or  God  would 
grant  all  for  which  he  meant  to  pray.  At  one  point  of  their  converse  the 
angel  recounted  the  graces  that  had  already  been  conceded,  and  asked, 
“ Is  not  that  enough  ?”  to  which  Patrick  answered,  “ That  is  not 
enough.”  And  then  the  poem  thus  proceeds  * 

Then  spake  once  more  that  courteous  angel  kind  : 

“What  boon  demand’st  thou And  the  Saint,  <c No  less 
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Than  this.  Though  every  nation,  ere  that  day, 

Recreant  from  creed  and  Christ,  old  troth  foresworn, 

In  pride  of  life  the  scandal  of  the  Cross 
Should  flee,  as  once  the  Apostles  fled  in  fear, 

This  nation  of  my  love,  a priestly  house, 

Beside  that  Cross  shall^tand,  fate-firm,  like  him 
That  stood  beside  Christ’s  Mother.5’  Straightway,  as  one 
Who  ends  debate,  the  angel  answered  stem  : 

“ That  boon  thou  claimest  is  too  great  to  grant : 

Depart  thou  from  this  mountain  Cruachan, 

In  peace  ; and  find  that  nation  which  thou  lov’st, 

That  like  thy  body  is,  and  thou  her  head, 

Dor  foes  are  round  her  set  in  valley  and  plain, 

And  instant  is  the  battle.’5  Then  the  Saint : 

“ The  battle  for  my  people  is  not  there, 

With  them,  low  down,  but  here  upon  this  height, 

From  them  apart,  with  God.  This  mount  of  God 
Dowerless  and  bare  I quit  not  till  I die  ; 

And  dying,  I will  leave  a man  elect 

To  keep  its  keys  and  pray  my  prayer,  and  name, 

Dying  in  turn,  his  heir,  successive  line, 

Even  to  the  Day  of  Doom.5’ 


Then  heavenward  sped 
Victor,  God’s  angel,  and  the  man  of  God 
Turned  to  his  offering  ; and  all  day  he  stood 
Offering  in  heart  that  offering  undefiled 
Which  Abel  offered,  and  Melchisedek, 

And  Abraham,  Patriarch  of  the  faithful  race, 

In  type,  and  which  in  fulness  of  the  times 
The  Victim-Priest  offered  on  Calvary, 

And,  bloodless,  offers  still  in  Heaven  and  Earth, 
Whose  impetration  makes  the  whole  Church  one. 

So  stood  he  offering  till  the  eve,  and  still 
Offered  ; and  as  he  offered,  far  in  front 
Along  the  aerial  summit  once  again 
Ran  out  that  beam  like  fiery  pillar  prone 
Or  sea-path  sunset-paved  ; and  by  his  side 
That  angel  stood.  Then  Patrick,  turning  not, 

His  eyes  in  prayer  upon  the  west  close  held, 
Demanded,  u From  the  Maker  of  all  worlds 
What  answer  bringest  thou  ]”  Thus  the  Angel  spake  : 
‘ 1 Down  knelt  in  Heaven  the  Angelic  Orders  Mne, 

And  all  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles  knelt, 

And  all  the  creatures  of  the  hand  of  God, 

Visible  and  invisible,  down  knelt, 
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'While  thou  thy  mighty  Mass,  though  altarless, 

Offer’dst  in  spirit,  and  thine  offering  joined  ; 

And  all  God’s  Saints  on  earth,  or  roused  from  sleep, 

Or  on  the  wayside  pausing,  knelt,  the  cause 
Not  knowing  ; likewise  yearned  the  Souls  to  God  : 

And  lo  ! the  Lord  thy  Goa  hath  heard  thy  prayer  ; 

Since  fortitude  in  prayer — and  this  thou  know’st” 
(Smiling  the  Bright  One  spake)  “is  that  which  lays 
Man’s  hand  upon  God’s  sceptre.  That  thou  sought’st 
Shall  not  lack  consummation.  Many  a race, 

Shrivelling  in  sunshine  of  its  prosperous  years, 

Shall  cease  from  faith,  and,  shamed  though  shameless,  sink 
Back  to  its  native  clay  ; but  over  thine 
God  shall  the  shadow  of  His  hand  extend, 

And  through  the  night  of  centuries  teach  to  her 
In  woe  that  song  which,  when  the  nations  wake, 

Shall  sound  their  glad  deliverance  : nor  alone 
This  nation,  from  the  blind  dividual  dust 
Of  instincts  brute,  thoughts  driftless,  warring  wills, 

By  thee  evoked,  and  shapen  by  thy  hands 
To  God’s  fair  image,  which  confers  alone 
Manhood  on  nations,  shall  to  God  stand  true  ; 

But  nations  far  in  undiscovered  seas, 

Her  stately  progeny,  while  ages  waste, 

The  kingly  ermine  of  her  Faith  shall  wear, 

Fleece  uncorrupted  of  the  immaculate  Lamb, 

For  ever  : lands  remote  shall  lift  to  God 
Her  fanes,  and  eagle-nurturing  isles  hold  fast 
Her  hermit  cells  : thy  nation  shall  not  walk 
Accordant  with  the  Gentiles  of  this  world, 

But  as  a chosen  people  wear  the  crown 
Or  bear  the  cross  : and  when  the  end  is  come, 

When  in  God’s  mount  the  Twelve  great  Thrones  are  set. 
And  round  it  roll  the  Fivers  Four  of  fire, 

And  in  their  circuit  meet  the  Peoples  Three 
Of  Heaven,  and  Earth,  and  Hell,  fulfilled  that  day 
Shall  be  the  Saviour’s  word,  what  time  He  stretched 
The  crozier- staff  forth  from  the  glory-cloud, 

And  sware  to  thee,  ‘ When  they  that  with  Me  walked 
Sit  with  Me  on  their  everlasting  thrones 
Judging  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Mine  Israel 
Thy  people  thou  shalt  judge  in  righteousness.’ 

Thou  therefore  kneel,  and  bless  thy  Land  of  Eire. 

Then  Patrick  knelt,  and  blessed  the  land,  and  said, 

“ Praise  be  to  God,  who  hears  the  sinner’s  prayer.” 
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The  following  passage  is  taken  from  an  address  delivered  at  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  in  December,  18G7,  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Pepper,  a 
Methodist  clergyman,  and  chaplain  of  the  40th  Regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pepper  is  a patriotic  Irishman,  and  was 
a personal  friend  of  the  lamented  T.  F.  Meagher.  He  has  frequently 
lectured  and  written  in  America  on  Irish  affairs,  on  every  occasion  de- 
fending the  honour  and  advocating  the  rights  of  his  native  land. 

Three  of  the  signers  of  the  great  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  Irishmen.  Among  the  first  to  sympathise  with  the  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  to  express  indigna- 
tion at  British  outrages,  were  the  militia  officers  of  this  grand 
State  of  North  Carolina,  all  of  whom  were  Irishmen.  Their 
declaration  of  independence  in  1776,  one  year  before  Jeffer- 
son wrote  the  immortal  charter,  is  full  of  eloquent  indigna- 
tion at  the  tyranny  of  England.  Jefferson’s  great  document 
contains  many  of  the  ideas  and  phrases  of  the  Irish  delegates 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Convention.  Here  is  one  of  their  resolu- 
tions : 

“ That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and  independent  peo- 
ple ; are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign,  self-governing  asso- 
ciation, under  the  control  of  no  power  than  that  of  our  God  and  the 
general  government  of  the  Congress  ; to  the  maintenance  of  which 
independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-opera- 
tion, our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honour.” 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  who  devoted  his  princely  for- 
tune, and  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  who  poured  out  his 
wealth  like  water,  to  replenish  the  scanty  coffers  of  the  im- 
poverished colonies,  were  Irishmen.  One-third  of  the  revo- 
lutionary soldiers  who  defended  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Massachusetts  from  the  British  hosts,  were  Irishmen.  Chival- 
rous Montgomery,  who  fell  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  with 
the  stars  and  stripes  flying  above  his  head,  was  an  Irishman. 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  polished  diamond  of  the  New 
York  bar  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  was  an  Irish- 
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man.  The  Pennsylvania  legion,  whose  blood  was  shed  in 
noble  defence  of  liberty,  were  Irishmen.  Blennerhassett,  the 
man  of  letters,  of  music,  of  philosophy,  was  an  Irishman. 
Wellington,  the  great  military  captain,  was  an  Irishman. 
The  sweetest  poet  of  the  English  tongue  was  Moore,  an 
Irishman.  Many  of  the  renowned  poets,  orators,  and  dra- 
matists were  Irishmen.  The  brilliant  and  powerful  dramatic 
orator,  Henry  Grattan,  whose  eloquence  was  the  very  music 
of  freedom,  was  an  Irishman.  Curran,  the  eloquent  advocate 
and  fearless  champion  of  mankind,  was  an  Irishman.  The 
humourous,  witty,  and  patriotic  Dean  Swift,  the  most  power- 
ful writer  of  our  language,  was  an  Irishman.  Edmund 
Burke,  the  loftiest  name  in  British  annals  and  a tower  of 
strength  to  the  struggling  colonies,  was  an  Irishman.  PJchard 
Lalor  Sheil,  the  poet  and  orator,  whose  eloquence  could 
even  charm  the  serpents  of  despotism,  was  an  Irishman. 
Knox,  Thompson,  Barry,  M'Donough,  and  Jackson,  pa- 
triots of  the  past,  were  of  Irish  birth  and  blood.  Sheridan, 
who,  according  to  Byron,  wrote  the  best  comedy  and  pro- 
nounced the  best  oration  in  the  English  language,  was  an 
Irishman.  Sterne,  Steele,  Ussher,  Lardner,  and  Goldsmith, 
the  exile  from  Auburn,  “ loveliest  village  of  the  plain,” 
novelists  and  philosophers,  were  all  Irishmen.  Canning,  the 
accomplished  diplomatist,  who  often  saved  England  from 
ruin,  wTas  an  Irishman.  Hogan  the  sculptor,  and  Maclise 
the  painter,  were  Irishmen.  Daniel  O’Connell,  mighty 
in  eloquence,  and  whose  commanding  majesty  of  soul  em- 
braced within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies  all  religions  and 
races,  was  an  Irishman.  Meagher,  the  splendid  orator  and 
patriot,  whose  eloquence  even  rivalled  that  of  Shiel,  was  an 
Irishman.  Shields,  the  shot-proof  soldier,  the  only  general 
| who  ever  gained  a victory  over  Stonewall  Jackson,  is  an 
| Irishman.  Charles  O’Connor  and  James  T.  Brady,  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  the  American  bar,  are  Irishmen’s  sons. 
Sheridan,  the  great  military  genius  of  the  country,  a bulwark 
in  war  and  a marvel  of  a soldier,  is  an  Irishman.  Mulligan, 
the  gifted  soldier,  martyr,  and  orator ; Conners,  the  great 
senator  from  California  ; and  John  A.  Logan,  the  heroic  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  honoured  names  and  de- 
cidedly Irish. 

The  illustrious  Catholic  Prelates,  Bishops  England,  Ken- 
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rick,  Hughes,  were  Irishmen  ancl  of  Celtic  lineage.  Bishop 
Simpson,  the  renowned  orator,  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
whose  eloquence  compelled  even  the  London  Times  to  won- 
der and  applaud,  is  of  Irish  origin.  Charles  Elliott,  famous 
for  theological  learning,  every  drop  of  blood  that  warms  his 
generous  heart  is  Irish.  Henry  Giles,  the  delicious  essayist 
and  charming  lecturer,  is  a genuine  Irishman.  Shelton 
Mackensie,  distinguished  for  classical  attainments  and  splen- 
dour of  diction,  is  a pure  Celt.  McCullough  (Mack),  the 
accomplished  phonographer  and  genial  correspondent,  is  a 
young  Irishman.  Miles  O’Reilly,  poet,  scholar,  editor,  and 
soldier  patriot,  is  an  Irishman.  Powers  and  Crawford,  the 
sculptors,  were  of  Irish  extraction.  The  first  general  officer 
killed  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  first  officer  of  artillery 
appointed,  the  first  commodore  commissioned,  the  first 
victor  to  whom  the  British  flag  was  struck  at  sea,  and  the  first 
officer  who  surprised  a fort  by  land,  were  Irishmen ; and  with 
such  enthusiasm  did  the  emigrant's  from  the  “ Green  Isle” 
espouse  the  cause  of  liberty  that  Lord  Mountjoy  declared  in 
parliament,  ‘ ‘ You  lost  America  by  the  Irish.” 


^he  tenant  Ipomc#  xrE  EtelaitlX 


BY  MAURICE  R.  LEYXE. 

Oh  ! the  tenant  homes  of  Ireland  were  the  happiest  once  on 
earth, 

And  the  teeming  fields  of  Ireland,  once  they  knew  not  blight  or 
dearth ; 

In  the  cot,  as  in  the  castle,  there  was  plenty,  there  was  pride— 

When  the  Peasant  and  his  Master  stood,  in  freedom,  side  by 
side. 


Then  the  yeomen  of  our  island  feared  no  landlord’s  lash  or 
frown  ; 
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Tranquil  Labour  sang  rejoicing  in  each  busy  field  and  town  ; 
And  the  Flag  of  Ireland  floated,  bravely  guarded,  proud  and 
free, 

From  the  senate,  from  the  castles,  from  the  tall  ships  on  the  sea. 

Then  patriot  power  and  charity,  like  sisters,  hand  in  hand, 
Gave  comfort  to  the  gallant  race  who  sentinelled  the  land  ; 
Then  mutual  trust  and  righteous  laws,  and  gleaming  freemen’s 
swords, 

Gave  equal  rights  and  proper  rank  to  peasants  and  to  lords. 

No  men  were  gaunt  with  hunger,  no  mothers  wild  with  grief, 
No  children  pining,  dying,  while  the  rich  denied  relief  ; 

No  blackened  walls,  no  levelled  roofs,  to  mark  the  lust  of  gain  ; 
No  frantic  outcasts  cursed  their  lord,  the  wrecker,  and  his  train. 

No  gory  hands  avenged  the  wrongs  that  manhood  will  not  bear. 
No  rapine  forced  the  murderous  deeds  that  outraged  serfs  will 
dare, 

No  prisons  reared  their  hideous  courts,  in  foul  and  grim  array, 
To  hide  the  rags  and  sores  of  Want  from  out  the  light  of  day. 

O murderers  of  the  People ! 0 scourgers  of  the  Poor  ! 

3Twere  folly  more  to  trust  in  ye — ’twere  madness  to  endure  ; 

At  last  we  stand  for  all  that  men  should  cherish  and  defend, 
And  now,  by  all  our  hopes  of  heaven,  our  wrongs  must  have 
an  end. 

Think  not  again  to  baffle  us  ; we’re  stronger  than  ye  deem — 
Your  olden  state,  your  olden  power,  have  vanished  like  a dream  : 
From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West,  we  come  like  rush- 
ing waves — 

Patricians  ! ye  may  blanch  to  see  the  banners  of  the  Slaves  ! 


Home  Rule. — At  a meeting  of  the  bankers  of  Dublin,  held 
on  the  18th  of  December,  1798,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed  : — Resolved — ce  That  since  the  renunciation  of 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  in  1782,  to  legislate  for  Ireland, 
the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  have  eminently 
increased.”  Resolved — “ That  we  attribute  these  blessings, 
under  Providence,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Irish  Parliament.” 
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From  Meagher’s  “ Irish  News.” 

Whilst  Irish  Catholics  were  struggling  against  Irish  fear 
and  English  prejudice,  English  arms  were  struggling  to 
recover  that  power  in  America  which  had  melted  away  over 
twenty-five  years  previous,  when  the  leaden  statue  of  George 
the  Third  wTas  run  into  bullets,  to  defend  the  “ rebellious” 
hearts  by  which  they  were  cast. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  son  of 
poor  Irish  emigrant  parents,  concluded  a chapter  in  the 
military  history  of  Great  Britain,  the  disasters  of  which  are 
only  equalled  by  the  rugged  splendour  of  him  who  hurled 
them  on  his  hereditary  foe. 

As  a child,  in  the  log  house  of  the  Waxsaw  settlement, 
listening  to  his  widowed  mother  recounting  the  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  his  grandfather  at  the  siege  of  Carriekfergus, 
and  the  oppression  under  which  her  countrymen  suffered, 
Andrew  Jackson  learned  the  first  duty  of  a man  to  be,  the 
expenditure  of  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  the  defence  of  that 
freedom  England  denied  to  his  ancestry. 

As  a boy  of  eight  years,  the  echoes  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  kept  the  terrible  panorama  of  English  turbu- 
lence vividly  before  him.  At  twelve  he  passionately  panted 
to  follow  his  eldest  brother  to  the  defence  of  the  scattered 
population  of  the  South  against  the  royal  troops,  inflamed 
to  mad  excesses  by  their  continued  discomfiture  at  the  hands 
of  the  northern  patriots. 

The  Waxsaw  settlement,  chiefly  composed  of  Irish,  was 
noted  for  its  republicanism,  and  aroused  the  relentless  hatred 
of  the  British  troops.  Hugh  Jackson  fell  in  the  service  of 
his  adopted  country,  at  Stono,  in  June,  1779.  The  grief  of 
his  mother  struck  deep  into  Andrew's  soul.  He  arose  from 
the  ordeal  a hero.  Was  this  English  power,  like  a withering 
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malison,  to  follow  his  people  over  the  earth?  He  would 
give  his  life  to  prevent  it ! And  the  youth,  with  his  now 
eldest  brother,  Kobert,  volunteered  into  Captain  Davie’s 
corps — his  noble  Irish  mother,  like  the  Spartan  matron,  in- 
voking the  blessings  of  the  gods  upon  the  arms  that  were  to 
lead  them  to  victory,  or  bear  them  as  a bier,  in  death.  At 
his  first  battle  Andrew  was  thirteen  years  and  nine  months 
old.  He  participated  in  the  unceasing  warfare  forced  upon 
the  settlement  for  several  months.  The  brothers  were  at 
last  captured,  and  until,  owing  to  the  restless  and  resistless 
devotion  of  their  mother,  they  were  exchanged,  suffered  all 
the  inhuman  barbarity  for  which  the  British  became  so  in- 
famously famous  daring  the  war.  Kobert  survived  but  two 
days  ; and  the  mother,  worn  down  with  sorrow,  with  watch- 
ing, and  the  dreadful  fever  caught  in  unceasing  attendance 
on  her  neighbours,  prisoners  in  the  British  ships  in  Charles- 
ton Harbour,  expired  in  a few  weeks  after,  just  outside  the 
American  line  at  the  Neck. 

Andrew  was  spared  through  war  and  want  and  woe, 
through  the  disasters  of  the  field,  the  gnashing  fury  of  cap- 
tivity, and  the  more  delirious  rage  of  fever,  to  avenge  them — 
to  preserve  and  consolidate  the  liberties  of  a mighty  confe- 
deracy, by  avenging  the  blood  of  his  dear  Irish  mother  and 
brothers. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  iron  had  entered  into  his  nature  ? 

Heaven  robed  his  youth  in  sacrifice  to  purify  him — to 
make  him  strong  for  the  mission,  which  Cobbet  admitted  he 
fulfilled  when  he  wrote  in  1834 — “ No  man  living  ever  did  so 
much  to  humble  England  as  Andrew  Jackson.” 

With  the  memories  of  his  youth  about  him,  it  is  not  to  be 
marvelled  at  that  the  presence  of  his  old  foes  at  New  Orleans, 
in  1814,  roused  him  to  a state  of  almost  superhuman  energy. 
He  had  a great  debt  to  pay.  For  days  and  nights  at  a time 
did  he  resist  sleep,  to  perfect  his  line  of  defence.  He  felt 
confident  he  would  annihilate  the  enemy.  The  presence  of 
the  English  flung  terror  among  the  women  of  the  city.  Their 
cries  loaded  the  air.  “ Tell  them,”  said  Jackson  to  Living- 
ston, “ I am  here  ; the  British  shall  never  reach  the  city !” 
The  hero  was  desperately  exasperated.  Biding  along  the 
line,  he  would  exclaim,  “ I will  smash  them,  so  help  me  God  I” 
And  God  did  help  him. 
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When  we  consider  the  natural  weakness  of  the  place,  ex- 
posed, as  it  was,  to  approach  on  all  sides  ; the  opposition  raised 
by  timid  officials  and  truculent  merchants ; and  the  efforts  of 
journalistic  traitors  to  spread  dissension  among  the  undis- 
ciplined, ill-armed,  and  badly  accoutred  troops  who  were  to  be 
pitted  against  an  ably  officered  veteran  army,  the  best  Great 
Britain  could  muster ; it  must  be  conceded  that  no  campaign 
in  modem  history  was  more  brilliant  than  that  in  which 
Jackson  successfully  defended  New  Orleans.  On  the  glorious 
8th  the  English  left  seven  hundred  dead,  and  over  a thou- 
sand wounded  on  the  field.  The  Americans  had  seven  killed 
and  six  wounded. 

We  have  said  that  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  day  are  not 
less  exciting  than  those  suggested  by  the  day  of  Lexington. 

If  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  inaugurated  the  American  Re- 
volution, the  8th  of  January,  1815,  set  the  seal  upon  Ameri- 
can Independence.  If  Lexington  has  the  honour  of  beholding 
the  first  blood  shed  for  American  freedom,  New  Orleans  was 
the  altar  of  the  last  sacrifice  in  the  same  sacred  cause. 
The  one  commenced  the  first  War  of  Independence ; the  other 
closed  the  second. 

Eight  colonists  fell  at  Lexington.  Their  blood,  falling  on 
the  earth  like  a fiat  from  Heaven,  called  up  the  colonies  to 
arms. 

Seven  Americans'fell  at  New  Orleans.  Only  seven ; as 
though  Heaven  would  not  mar  by  a great  domestic  sorrow 
the  exultant  jubilation  of  a preserved  Republic  on  its  hum- 
bling a second  time  “ the  great  enemy  of  mankind  V 


1)2  a guitlitljorn  jstieft. 


(From  O’ Callaghan's  “History  of  the  Irish  Brigades.”) 

The  Allies,  after  their  success  at  Blenheim,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  fortress  of  Landau,  before  which  they  were 
detained,  by  the  stubborn  defence  of  the  French,  from  Sep- 
tember 9 th  to  November  23rd,  Prince  Eugene,  during  the 
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tedious  progress  of  this  siege,  concerted  measures  for  sur- 
prising the  two  Brisachs.  The  former,  on  the  German  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  was  known  as  the  Old , the  latter,  on  the  French  ! : 
bank,  as  the  JYeio,  and  there  was  a bridge-communication 
between  them.  The  French  garrison  was  but  four  batta- 
lions and  six  independent  companies.  The  comparative  dis- 
order, necessarily  resulting  from  1,200  labourers  being  then 
employed  in  strengthening  the  works  of  the  old  town,  was  a 
favourable  circumstance  for  the  Prince’s  design,  in  connexion 
with  a frequent  entrance  of  carts  of  hay  for  a magazine  I 
there  ; and  the  German  Governor  of  Friburgh,  who  was  to 
command  the  force  for  the  intended  surprise,  had  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  place  through  his  valet,  who 
had  gotten  a passport  to  go  in  and  out,  on  the  pretext  of 
purchasing  wines  for  his  master.  On  the  night  of  November 
9th,  which  was  previous  to  a day  when  a quantity  of  hay 
was  expected  to  reach  the  town,  the  Governor  of  Friburgh,  with 
4,000  select  German  and  Swiss  infantry  and  100  cavalry, 
set  out  to  effect  his  object.  His  van  was  preceded  by  fifty 
waggons,  apparently  of  hay,  but  containing  men  and  arms 
concealed  ; and  those  waggons  were  accompanied  by  a num- 
ber of  the  most  determined  officers  or  grenadiers,  disguised 
as  drivers  or  peasants.  The  vehicles  and  their  immediate 
escort  reached  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  favoured  by  a very  thick  fog,  and 
three,  containing  men  and  arms,  actually  entered  the  town. 
But  at  this  critical  juncture  the  <c  Sieur  cle  Bieme,  Irlan- 
dois,”*  a Mr.  O’Beirne  or  O’Byrne,  an  Irishman,  overseer  of 
the  labourers  on  the  fortifications,  remarked  near  the  gate 
about  forty  men,  who,  though  disguised  as  peasants,  could 
not  pass  with  him  as  such.  Upon  which  he  demanded, 

“ Who  they  were  ? why  they  were  not  at  their  labour,  like 
the  rest  T — and  addressing  himself  more  particularly  to 
one,  who  was  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Regiment  of 


* This  vigilant  Hibernian,  “ minding  his  business,  just  as  he  j. 
ought  to  be,”  is  fairly  acknowledged  as  “ Irlandois,”  in  the  original 
French  account  of  the  attempt  on  Brisach,  dated,  from  that  place,  f 
November  11th,  1704.  But  that  acknowledgment  has  been  uneopied  I 
by  succeeding  writers,  and  thus  “ the  cold  chain  of  silence  hath  lain  ( 
o’er  it  long,”  or  until  here  assigned  a little  niche  in  the  temple  of  his- 
tory. 
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Bareuth,  he  asked  him;  “ Where  he  came  from  ? what  was 
the  meaning  of  all  those  faces,  that  were  never  there  before  V 
Obtaining  no  answer  to  these  puzzling  questions,  the  uncom- 
promising Hibernian  proceeded,  “ more  patrio,”  to  extract  a 
reply  by  a more  summary  process,  or  by  a rapid  and  unspar- 
ing application  of  the  “ argumentum  baculinum”  to  the 
German's  wincing  back.  The  lieutenant-colonel,  not  relish- 
ing this  kind  of  cross-examination,  and  so  smarting  under  the 
Irishman’s  cane  as  to  forget  that  to  take  [revenge  then  for 
the  pain  he  was  in  might  ruin  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  rushed  to  the  nearest  waggon,  and  snatching 
a musket  from  the  hay,  discharged  it,  but  ineffectually,  at 
his  tormentor.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  of  the  lieutenant- 
coloners  companions  likewise  fired,  and,  though  at  only  five 
or  six  paces’  distance,  missed  their  mark.  Unarmed  against 
so  many  armed  opponents,  the  Irishman  betook  himself  to 
the  fosse  amidst  the  reeds ; in  which  direction,  too,  they 
aimed  several  shots  at  him  (the  whole,  from  first  to  last, 
about  forty  !),  but  still  without  even  wounding  him;  while 
he  gave  the  alarm  on  them  by  shouting  “ To  arms  !”  with  all 
his  strength,  and  they  justified  this  alarm  by  their  shots  at 
him  ! The  consequence  of  this  “ first  alarm”  occasioned  by 
the  Irishman  was,  that  the  garrison  and  the  citizens  were 
apprised  of  their  danger  in  due  time  to  save  the  place,  in 
doing  which  they  had  but  twenty  men  killed  or  wounded. 
The  Germans  and  Swiss,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
Prince  Eugene’s  biographer,  lost  about  two  hundred  men ; 
including  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Begiment  of  Osna- 
bruck,  who  was  to  be  governor  of  the  town  if  taken ; the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Bareuth,  whose  pre- 
mature resort  to  musketry,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  cudgel, 
ruined  the  undertaking  ; a major,  and  many  captains  and 
lieutenants.  There  were  likewise  left  behind  several  carts, 
five  hundred  muskets,  a quantity  of  hatchets,  &c.  The  de- 
feat of  this  attempt  by  land  on  Old  Brisach  caused  the 
enemy  to  abandon  another  meditated  by  water  against  New 
Brisach.  Thus  was  a single  Irishman,  furnished  with  no 
better  weapon  than  a stick,  the  medium  of  frustrating  at 
Brisach  (as  his  better-armed  countrymen  had  done  at  Cre- 
mona) an  enterprise  of  Eugene,  that,  if  attended  with  suc- 
cess, would  have  been  very  injurious  to  France.  The  im* 
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portance  of  Brisach  to  the  French  will  be  best  conceived, 
from  Louis  XIY.  having  employed  40,000  chosen  men,  120 
cannon,  and  40  mortars,  the  year  before,  for  its  reduction, 
under  the  heir  to  his  crown,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  aided 
by  the  famous  engineer,  the  Marshal  de  Vauban ; and  from 
the  irritation  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  having  been  very 
great  at  its  loss. 


‘Hhe  fjessum  Hijeebei). 


The  following  beautiful  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  an  Irish  lady  who 
has  contributed  many  graceful  poems,  signed  “ Marie,”  to  the  columns  of 
the  San  Francisco  Monitor . These  lines  were  suggested  by  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  Nano  Nagle,  foundress  of  the  Presentation  Order.  This 
lady  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  French  Court.  Return- 
ing one  morning  from  a royal  ball,  she  saw  a crowd  of  people  waiting 
at  a church  door  for  early  Mass.  . So  deeply  was  she  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  their  self-sacrificing  piety  and  her  own  life  of  vanity 
and  frivolous  pleasure,  that  she  immediately  formed  the  resolution  of 
casting  off  the  livery  of  worldly  pride,  and  consecrating  herself  to  the 
service  of  God.  How  well  she  fulfilled  this  glorious  intention,  let  the 
noble  Order  she  founded,  and  its  beautiful  work  among  the  children  of 
the  poor,  bear  witness. 

The  sounds  of  festal  music  rose  within  a stately  hall, 

And  garlands  shone  and  banners  waved  upon  its  gilded  wall ; 

A gay  and  goodly  company  were  brightly  gathered  there — 

The  youthful  and  the  nobly  born,  the  valiant  and  the  fair. 
Unheeded  fled  the  smiling  night  amid  the  tumult  sweet, 

The  strains  of  witching  melody,  the  tread  of  dancing  feet ; 

Nor  faintest  note  of  graver  thought  could  sound  its  warning 
knells 

Where  rang  the  tones  of  Pleasure’s  lute,  the  clang  of  Folly’s 
bells. 

And  ’mid  the  proud  and  jewelled  throng  that  graced  that  festal 
scene 

One  peerless  star  serenely  shone,  a fondly  worshipped  queen  : 
O’er  all  the  gleaming  galaxy  of  brightest  beauty  there 
That  high-born  maid  of  Erin  reigned,  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
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A murmur  of  the  coming  morn  dissolved  the  spell  of  night, 
And  through  the  shadows  dimly  peered  the  herald  beams  of 
iight ; 

And  as  the  day  its  throne  upreared  within  the  golden  East, 

An  eager  throng  thus  early  came  to  share  a nuptial  feast. 

A grand  and  goodly  company  had  fondly  gathered  there, 

Yet  not  in  silken  raiment  clad,  nor  decked  with  jewels  rare — 

In  mean  and  tattered  drapery  they  braved  the  wintry  cold, 

And  oft  the  thin  and  pallid  cheek  its  dismal  story  told. 

Yet  grand  were  they,  those  heirs  of  Heaven,  those  children  of 
the  King, 

And  goodly  was  the  company  o’erwatched  by  angel  wing  ; 

Nor  proud  heraldic  blazonry,  nor  wreathed  and  gilded  wall 
Could  match  that  monarch’s  matin  feast,  that  bridegroom’s  ban- 
quet hall. 

And  while  they  humbly  knelt  beside  the  yet  unopened  door, 

The  worldly  revel  hushed  its  strain,  the  stately  dance  was  o’er — 
And  now,  from  worship  false  and  vain,  from  gods  of  frailest  clay, 
The  star  of  courtly  splendour  turned  in  weariness  away  : 

And  as  she  sought  her  regal  home  a strange,  unwonted  scene 
Met,  on  her  way,  the  startled  gaze  of  Pleasure’s  petted  queen  : 
She  saw  the  lowly  band  that  knelt  beside  the  temple’s  gate — 
She  saw  “the  meek  and  humble  ones’*  their  matin  feast  await  — 
And  lo  ! the  Master  seemed  amid  His  chosen  flock  to  stand, 
With  dust  upon  His  battered  robe  and  blood-drops  on  His  hand  ; 
“Behold  1”  He  cried,  “the  picture  pure,  the  lesson  traced  for 
thee  ! 

Thus  early  seek  thou  Wisdom’s  gate,  thus  early  wait  for  Me.” 


They  gathered  in  a simple  room,  that  knew  no  carving  rare, 

No  banner  with  its  proud  device,  no  festal  garland  fair  ; 

And  none  amid  that  childish  band  could  boast  a lordly  name — 
They  were  the  children  of  the  poor,  unknown  to  rank  or  fame. 
They  gathered  fondly,  lovingly,  around  a gentle  nun, 

And  sweetly,  for  the  Master’s  sake,  she  gave  each  little  one 
Pure  lessons  of  the  precious  lore  that  once  on  earth  He  taught — 
Glad  knowledge  of  the  wondrous  work  their  hidden  Saviour 
wrought. 

Thus  was  the  warning  heeded  well,  for  lo  ! that  gentle  guide 
Was  she  who  reigned,  a royal  rose,  within  the  realms  of  Pride — |! 
Was  she  who  shone  with  brightest  ray  amid  the  gleaming  train, 
That  glided  through  the  stately  hall  to  Music’s  witching  strain. 

Her  voice  of  softest,  sweetest  tone,  hath  breathed  the  solemn 
vow, 

The  sable  veil  replaceth  now  the  gems  that  decked  her  brow  ; 

The  dress  of  coarsest  serge  enshrouds  the  form  of  queenly  grace, 
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That  lately  wore  the  costly  robe,  the  scarf  of  dainty  lace. 

But  Pleasure’s  votary  never  knew,  amid  the  pomp  of  Pride, 

The  peace  divine  that  fills  the  heart  of  Heaven’s  holy  bride  : 
For  she  hath  watched  at  Wisdom’s  gate,  hath  heard  the  sum- 
mons blest — 

Hath  cast  the  worldly  burden  down,  and  found  the  promised 
rest. 

Sweet  is  the  Master’s  sacred  yoke,  His  service  maketh  glad, 

And  rare  the  feast  she  shareth  now,  in  u wedding  garment” 
clad  ; 

And  oft  she  sees,  in  visions  fair,  the  shining  jasper  walls, 

The  amaranthine  garlands  twined  o’er  Heaven’s  banquet  halls  ; 
And  sweetly  falleth  on  her  ear  the  welcome  of  her  Lord, 

“ Well  done,  thou  pure  and  fathful  one ; behold  thy  rich  re- 
ward.” 


%k  fife  anft  fatars  jof  fate  ifailjeto. 


In  January,  1857,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  City  Courthouse,  Cork,  to 
express  the  regret  of  the  citizens  at  the  death  of  Father  Mathew,  and  to 
initiate  a movement  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  his  memory.  The 
following  is  a portion  of  the  eloquent  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
by  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.P.,  in  moving  the  first  resolution  : — 

We  are  assembled  here  this  day,  at  the  desire  of  men  of  all 
opinions  and  of  all  classes,  to  express,  by  word  and  act,  our 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a beloved  and  lamented  friend  and  fel- 
low-citizen, our  admiration  of  the  noble  qualities  and  saintly 
virtues  which  adorned  his  character  and  dignified  his  life, 
and  our  proud  and  grateful  appreciation  of  those  signal  ser- 
vices which,  as  our  fellow-countryman  and  fellow-townsman, 
he  conferred  on  the  human  race.  We  do  so  while  yet  those 
beloved  features,  which,  a few  days  since,  you  saw  cold  and 
calm  in  the  sleep  of  death,  still  appear  as  familiar  as  they 
did  from  the  infancy  of  most  of  us,  beaming  with  beauty  and 
benevolence — while  the  tones  of  that  gentle  and  loving 
voice,  now  silent  in  the  tomb,  yet  fill  our  ears,  and  vi- 
brate in  our  hearts.  We  are  here  to  show,  by  our  honest 
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declaration,  that  in  no  community  is  there  felt  a more  genuine 
admiration  of  the  character  and  career  of  Father  Mathew, 
whether  as  a simple  priest  and  unpretending  citizen,  or  as  a 
great  leader  and  illustrious  reformer.  In  all  ages,  in  all 
countries,  in  all  conditions  of  society,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  mankind  to  do  honour  to  worth  and  greatness,  either 
during  the  lifetime  or  at  the  death  of  the  individual  so  dis- 
tinguished. Travel  where  you  will  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  nay,  beyond  the  limits  of  European  civilisation,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  are  monuments  erected  of  various 
kinds — sometimes  a pillar — sometimes  an  altar — sometimes 
a temple — sometimes  a college — or  perhaps  a great  and  noble 
institution  for  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  or  distress — 
raised  to  honour  the  memory  of  some  great  and  illustrious 
individual,  who  by  his  services,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
whether  as  a warrior,  a statesman,  a scholar,  a poet,  or  a 
patriot,  had  conferred  good  upon  the  human  race,  and  honour 
upon  his  country.  It  has  always  been  the  custom,  as  well 
in  ages  gone  by  as  in  the  present,  for  nations  and  commu- 
nities to  point  with  pride  to  those  memorials  of  the  past,  to 
those  mementoes  of  their  great  departed,  who,  while  adding 
to  the  lustre  of  their  country,  conferred  benefit  on  their 
kind.  Now  if  other  nations  and  people  have  so  honoured 
the  memory  of  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  the  ruler,  surely 
we  are  bound  to  honour  the  memory  of  one  who,  while 
conferring  great  honour  on  his  own  country,  shedding 
special  lustre  on  his  adopted  city,  and  diffusing  inesti- 
mable blessings  amongst  the  whole  human  race,  never 
consciously  inflicted  injury  on  a single  human  being.  I 
have  myself  beheld  the  proudest  if  not  the  greatest  assembly 
in  the  world  rise  in  homage  to  the  brave  and  successful 
soldier — our  own  countryman — and,  in  the  name  of  a 
grateful  empire,  offer  him,  through  its  speaker,  its  formal 
thanks ; and  I have  myself  joined,  on  a like  occasion,  in  tes- 
tifying, by  a substantial  national  acknowledgment,  to  the 
dauntless  courage  of  another  brave  soldier,  whose  glory  was 
not  that  he  triumphed  over  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  that, 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  the  man  and 
the  soldier  could  be  placed,  he  displayed  a fortitude  and 
magnanimity  which  were  more  honouring  than  victory  itself. 
But,  fellow-citizens,  can  I venture  to  compare  the  sanguinary 
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triumphs  of  the  warrior,  won  amidst  human  carnage,  to  the 
bloodless  triumphs  of  the  man  whom  we  have  met  this  day 
to  honour  % — can  I compare  the  crimson  glory  of  the  suc- 
cessful soldier,  who  marches  to  victory  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  friend  and  foe,  and  whose  laurel  crown  is  dim 
with  blood  and  tears,  to  the  mild  splendour  of  his  fame, 
whose  nobler  and  holier  mission  it  was  to  restore  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  character,  to  honour,  and  to  happiness — 
whose  greatest  glory  it  was  that  he  bound  up  the  wounds  of 
the  broken  heart,  that  he  dried  the  tear  of  the  widow,  hushed 
the  wail  of  the  orphan,  and  brought  back  his  repentant  fel- 
low-man to  the  paths  of  virtue  % Eeady  as  I am  to  appre- 
ciate valour,  and  evice  respect  for  its  honourable  triumphs, 
still  I assert  that  not  all  the  generals  and  heroes  that  have 
lived  from  the  days  of  Alexander  to  those  of  Napoleon  could 
be  weighed  for  one  moment  in  the  balance  with  the  man  whose 
only  triumphs  were  won  against  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind— sorrow,  and  sin,  and  suffering.  Let  us  now,  in  a spirit 
of  candour,  and  without  exaggeration,  endeavour  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  work  of  Father  Mathew.  I shall  not  offend  the 
national  prejudices  of  any  gentleman  in  this  assembly  by  assert- 
ing that  there  was  a greater  amount  of  drunkenness  in  Ire- 
land than  in  other  countries,  though  this  may  be  fa  moot 
point;  but  this  I do  confidently  assert,  that  in  no  country 
under  the  sun  were  its  consequences  more  painfully  striking 
than  in  this  country.  Our  people  have  many  great  and  ge- 
nerous qualities — many  noble  and  even  heroic  virtues  ; but 
they  are  a warm,  fiery,  passionate,  and  impulsive  race,  easily 
excited,  and  eager  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Were  they  a 
dulJ,  sullen,  and  lethargic  race,  like  the  Dutch  or  the  Prussian,  or 
had  they  the  hard  heads  of  their  neighbours  the  Scotch,  the 
“ fire-water”  which  they  quaffed  would  not  have  inflicted 
the  ruin  and  misery  which  it  did  on  them,  or  brought  such 
reproach  and  scandal,  as  it  undoubtedly  did,  on  the  national 
fame.  It  is  a false  and  a foolish  delicacy  to  deny  that  reproach 
and  scandal  were  cast  on  the  Irish  character  by  the  pre- 
valence  of  drunken  habits,  and  the  notorious  evils  and 
disturbances  to  wdiich  they  gave  rise.  These  habits  were 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  community,  as 
witness  the  riots,  quarrels,  and  loss  of  life  vdiich  oc- 
curred at  fairs,  markets,  and  similar  assemblies.  I myself 
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well  remember  being  present,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  at  an 
inquest  held  at  a place  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
this  city,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  seven  or  eight  unhappy 
people,  and  the  wounding  of  some  fifteen  others,  who  had 
been  shot  down  by  the  police,  and  all  in  consequence  of  a 
miserable  riot  which  originated  in  the  folly  of  a drunken 
fool  at  a village  fair.  These  habits  were  still  more  ruinous 
to  the  peace,'  the  happiness,  and  the  honour  of  families  ; they 
were  opposed  to  cleanliness,  to  comfort,  and  to  health  ; but 
they  were  in  an  especial  degree  the  foe  of  the  working  man. 
The  working  man  endured  a bondage  the  most  galling,  and 
yet  the j most  degrading;  for,  alasj  he  hugged  the  chains 
which  bound  him,  and  kissed  the  hand  that  smote  him. 
Nor  was  the  evil  confined  to  any  one  class,  for  it  more  or  less 
tainted  all,  and  few  and  fortunate  were  the  families  in  Ire- 
land that  had  not  one  beloved  member  a slave  to  this 
vicious  and  ruinous  habit.  Of  course,  there  was  no  want 
of  good  and  salutary  advice,  or  of  the  exercise  of  the  most 
hallowed  influences,  to  check  the  evil ; but  it  was  modera- 
tion that  was  almost  invariably  proposed  to  those  who  could 
not  be  moderate,  and  a judicious  use  to  those  who  had  lost 
all  discretion  whatever.  The  prevailing  idea  was — nay,  the 
authoritative  assertion,  solemnly  uttered,  was — that  fer- 
mented drinks  were  indispensable  to  the  human  health,  and 
that  strength  and  energy  were  impossible  without  them ; 
and  they  who  ventured  to  utter  a contrary  opinion  w^ere 
laughed  at  as  idiots,  or  denounced  as  impostors.  It  was  at 
this  critical  moment  that  Father  Mathew  appeared  on  the 
public  stage — not  impelled  by  mean  and  paltry  vanity,  or 
by  low  and  vulgar  ambition,  but  coerced,  as  well  by  the 
•earnest  entreaty  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  by  that  ever-living 
desire  which  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his  life,  to  do  good 
to  his-fellow  man.  He  came  to  his  task,  ripe  in  years,  but 
still  more  mature  in  experience,  and  with  a knowledge  of  his 
countrymen — of  their  habits,  their  feelings,  and  even  their 
prejudices — such  as  scarcely  any  other  man  possessed.  And 
in  a still  more  important  respect  was  Father  Mathew  pre- 
pared for  the  mission  which  he  was  called  on  to  undertake  ; 
for  he  had  been  silently  gathering  round  him,  for  the  pre- 
vious twenty-five  years,  as  the  humble  priest  of  a lowly 
chapel  in  a back  lane  of  this  city,  situate  in  the  midst  of 
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misery  and  poverty,  the  respect,  and  love,  and  confidence  of 
all  classes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  without  distinction  of  sect 
or  party,  by  his  pure  and  blameless  life,  his  gracious  and 
kindly  manner,  his  gentleness  and  compassion,  the  fearless 
interpidity  with  which  he  braved  the  dangers  of  the  hospital 
and  the  more  terrible  contagion  of  the  garret — but,  above 
and  beyond  all,  by  the  intense  sympathy  which  he  felt  for 
every  form  of  misery  and  suffering  with  which  humanity  is 
afflicted.  Thus,  when  he  appeared  on  a novel  stage,  and  in 
a new  character,  he  brought  with  him  the  same  confidence 
which  he  had  long  before  enjoyed.  To  this  confidence 
was  the  great  movement  that  originated  in  this  city  in- 
debted for  its  widespread  and  wondrous  success.  There 
was  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  confidence  in  his  earnest- 
ness, confidence  in  his  character,  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  his  motives  and  in  the  holiness  of  his  object.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  I should  recal  to  your  remembrance 
the  rapid  growth,  the  majestic  progress,  of  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  which  Father  Mathew  was  the  leader  and  the 
apostle — how  it  spread  from  city  to  city,  from  province  to 
province,  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  from  hemisphere  to 
hemisphere — how  the  reputation  of  this,  his  adopted  city, 
was  carried  by  the  tongue  of  the  emigrant,  as  by  the  voice 
of  fame,  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  civilised  world — how 
the  name  of  Father  Mathew  became  a household  word,  as 
well  in  the  palaces  of  nobles  and  princes,  as  in  the  workshop, 
the  field,  the  cottage,  the  cellar,  and  the  garret — how  peace 
and  happiness  and  industry  appeared  at  his  approach,  or  fol- 
lowed, with  other  blessings,  in  his  track.  These  things  are 
matters  of  history,  yet  most  proper  objects  of  allusion  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  But,  gentlemen,  though 
we  may  readily  follow  in  the  path  of  a splendid  movement, 
and  mark  the  career  of  a great  leader,  which  of  us  can  fully 
realise  to  his  mind  the  inestimable  blessings  that  Father 
Mathew  conferred  on  the  working  classes,  the  sons  aiftl 
daughters  of  honest  toil]  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  miracu- 
lous change  which  he  effected  in  the  working  man,  the  hus- 
band, and  the  father — how  the  sot  and  the  brute  were  lost 
in  the  intelligent  and  self-respecting  man — how  the  savage 
tyrant  softened  into  the  tender  and  loving  husband — how  the 
fierce  and  sullen  oppressor  changed  into  the  watchful  and 
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affectionate  father  ; and  then  you  may  have  some  perception 
of  the  good  which  Father  Mathew  accomplished,  and  of  those 
services  for  which  humanity  this  day  stands  his  debtor. 


left  flf  flje  Jfrtier. 


From  “Red  Hall ; or  the  Baronet’s  Daughter.”  By  William  Carleton* 

Imagine  yourself  in  a small  cabin,  where  there  are  two 
beds — that  is  to  say,  two  scanty  portions  of  damp  straw, 
spread  out  thinly  upon  a still  damper  floor  of  earth,  in  a 
portion  of  which  the  foot  sinks  when  walking  over  it.  The 
two  beds — each  what  is  termed  a “ shake  down” — have  barely 
covering  enough  to  preserve  the  purposes  of  decency,  but  not 
to  communicate  the  usual  and  necessary  warmth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  area  of  the  cabin  floor  they  are  not 
far  removed  from  each  other.  Upon  a little  three-legged 
stool,  between  them,  burns  a dim  rush  candle,  whose  light 
is  so  exceedingly  feeble  that  it  casts  ghastly  and  death-like 
shadows  over  the  whole  inside  of  the  cabin.  That  family 
consists  of  nine  persons,  of  whom  five  are  lying  ill  of  fever, 
as  the  reader,  from  the  nature  of  their  bedding,  may  have 
already  anticipated — for  we  must  observe  here,  that  the 
epidemic  was  rife  at  the  time.  Food  of  any  description  has 
not  been  under  the  roof  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

Seated  upon  a second  little  stool  was  a man  of  huge  stature, 
clothed,  if  we  can  say  so,  with  rags,  contemplating  the  misery 
around  him,  and  having  no  sounds  to  listen  to  but  the  low; 
ceaseless  wail  of  pain  and  suffering  which  w^e  have  described. 
His  features,  once  manly  and  handsome,  are  nOw  sharp  and 
hollow  ; his  beard  is  growm ; his  lips  are  white ; and  his  eyes 
without  speculation,  unless  lit  up  into  an  occasional  blaze  of 
fire,  that  seems  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  paroxysms  of 
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approaching  insanity  as  from  the  terrible  scene  which  sur- 
rounds him,  as  well  as  from  his  own  wolfish  desire  for  food. 
His  cheek  bones  project  fearfully,  and  his  large  temples  seem, 
by  the  ghastly  skin  which  is  drawn  tight  about  them,  to  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  a skeleton,  were  it  not  that  the  image 
is  made  still  more  appalling  by  the  existence  of  life. 

Whilst  in  this  position,  motionless  as  a statue,  a voice 
from  one  of  the  beds  called  out  “ Jemmy,”  with  a tone  so  low 
and  feeble  that  to  other  ears  it  would  probably  not  have  been 
distinctly  audible.  He  went  to  the  bedside,  and  taking  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  said,  in  a voice  that  had  lost  its  strength 
but  not  its  tenderness 

“ Well,  Mary  dear  V9 

“ Jemmy,”  said  she,  for  it  was  his  wife  wdio  had  called 
him,  “ my  time  is  come.  I must  lave  you  and  them  at 
last.” 

“ Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,”  he  exclaimed  fervently ; 
“ and  don’t  be  surprised,  darlin’  of  my  life,  that  I spake  as 
I do.  Ah,  Mary,  dear,”  he  proceeded,  with  a wild  and  bitter 
manner,  “ I never  thought  that  my  love  for  you  would  make 
me  say  such  words,  or  wTish  to  feel  you  torn  out  of  my 
breakin’  heart ; but  I know  how  happy  the  change  will  be 
for  you,  as  well  as  the  sufferers  you  are  lavin’  behind  you. 
Death  now  is  our  only  consolation.” 

“ It  cannot  be  that  God,  wffio  knows  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate heart  you  have,  an’  ever  had,”  replied  his  dying  wife, 
K u wTill  neglect  you  and  them  long,”  she  answered  with 
I difficulty.  “ We  were  very  happy,”  she  proceeded,  slowly 
however,  and  with  pain  ; “ for,  hard  as  the  world  was  of  late 
j upon  us,  still  we  had  love  and  affection  among  ourselves ; 

; and  that,  Jemmy,  God  in  His  goodness  left  us,  blessed  be 
His — His — holy  name  ; an’  sure  it  wras  betther  than  all  He 
took  from  us.  I hope  poor  Alley  will  recover ; she’s  now 
nearly  a girl,  an’  w7ill  be  able  to  take  care  of  you,  and  be  a 
mother  to  the  rest.  I feel  that  my  tongue’s  gettin’  wake ; 
God  bless  you  and  them,  an’,  above  all,  her — for  she  wras  our 
darlin’  an’  our  life,  especially  yours.  Eaise  me  up  a little,” 
she  added,  “ till  I take  a last  look  at  them  before  I go.” 
He  did  so,  and  after  casting  her  languid  eyes  mournfully 
over  the  wretched  sleepers,  she  added — “ Well,  God  is  good, 
but  this  is  a bitther  sight  for  a mother’s  heart.  Jemmy,” 
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she  proceeded,  “ I won’t  be  long  by  myself  in  heaven  ; some 
of  them  will  be  with  me  soon — an’  oh  ! what  a joyful  meetin7 
will  that  be.  But  it’s  you  1 feel  for  most — it’s  you  I’m  loath 
to  lave,  light  of  my  heart.  Howsomever,  God’s  will  be  done 
still.  He  sees  we  can’t  live  here,  an’  he’s  takin’  us  to  him- 
self. Don’t,  darlin’,  don’t  kiss  me,  for  fraid  you  might  catch 
this  fav ” 

She  held  his  hand  in  hers  during  this  brief  and  tender 
dialogue,  but  on  attempting  to  utter  the  last  word  he  felt  a 
gentle  pressure,  then  a slight  relaxation,  and  on  holding  the 
candle  closer  to  her  emaciated  face — which  still  bore  those 
dim  traces  of  former  beauty  that,  in  many  instances,  neither 
sickness  nor  death  can  altogether  obliterate — he  stooped  and 
wildly  kissed  her  now  passive  lips,  exclaiming,  in  words  pur- 
posely low,  that  the  other  inmates  of  the  cabin  might  not 
hear  them — 

“ A million  favers,  my  darlin’  Mary,  would  not  prevent  me 
from  kissin’  your  lips,  that  will  never  more  be  opened  with 
words  of  love  and  kindness  to  my  heart.  0 Mary,  Mary  ! 
little  did  I drame  that  it  would  be  in  such  a place,  and  in 
such  a way,  that  you’d  lave  me  and  them.” 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  one  of  the  little  ones,  awaking, 
said — 

“ Daddy,  come  here,  an’  see  what  ails  Alley:  she  wont 
spake  to  me.” 

“ She’s  asleep,  darlin’,  I suppose,”  he  replied ; “ don’t  spake 
so  loud,  or  you’ll  waken  her.” 

“ Ay,  but  she’s  as  cowld  as  anything,”  continued  the  little 
one  ; “ an’  I can’t  rise  her  arm  to  put  it  about  me  the  way  it 
used  to  be.” 

The  father  went  over,  and  placing  the  dim  light  close  to 
her  face,  as  he  had  done  to  that  of  her  mother,  perceived  at 
a glance  that  when  the  spirit  of  that  affectionate  mother — of 
that  faithful  wife — went  to  happiness,  she  had  one  kindred 
soul  there  to  welcome  her. 


“ Solomon,  I fear  you  are  forgetting  me,”  said  a bright- 
eyed girl  to  her  lover,  the  other  day.  “ Yes,  Sue,”  said 
slow  Sol,  excusing  himself,  “ I have  been  for  getting  you 
these  two  years.” 
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fk  ^onfekration  af  Jiltoj. 


Subjoined  are  the  chief  passages  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Cane, 
in  January,  1853,  at  the  Literary  Institute  of  Kilkenny.  The  subject 
will  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  but  calamitous  epochs  in 
Irish  history 

Two  hundred  and  ten  years  have  added  their  long  history 
to  the  by-gone  centuries  of  Irish  oppression,  and  wrong,  and 
suffering  under  the  rule  of  England,  since  the  period  when 
this  our  native  city  became  the  muster-ground  of  the  greatest 
Convention  that  had  ever  declared  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  the  liberties  of  Ireland. 

It  was  a stirring  epoch — it  was  near  being  a glorious  epoch. 
The  heads  of  the  land,  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church — from 
the  mitred  bishop  to  the  cowled  monk — the  lord  and  the 
merchant,  the  Celtic  chief  and  the  restored  soldiers,  the  ar- 
tisan and  the  peasant,  had  sworn  and  banded  together  for 
the  faith  and  the  land.  Their  discreet  counsel  and  martial 
bearing — the  reputation  of  their  leaders — the  bravery  of 
Owen  Roe  O’Neill — the  prestige  of  such  names  as  Mount- 
garret,  Castlehaven,  and  Preston,  with  a long  list  of  less 
prominent  but  yet  as  true  men — drew  upon  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Kilkenny  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  brought  to  its  aid 
money  and  arms  from  many  a distant  land.  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  sent  their  meed  to  sustain  the 
cause  ; and  the  Pope  himself  blessed  the  sword  of  Beal-an- 
atha-buidhe,  as  he  lifted  it  from  the  Roman  grave  of  the 
great  Aodh  O’Neill,  and  sent  it  to  Owen  Roe,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  interest  in  the  struggle. 

The  Kilkenny  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  bears  but. 

VOL.  in. 
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a remote  resemblance  to  tbe  strong  city  of  that  day.  Its 
principal  streets  were  then  named  and  lay  pretty  much  in 
position  as  now ; but  their  outward  characters  were  more 
marked  and  picturesque.  The  principal  houses  were  more 
massive  and  sombre-looking — dark  stone  fronts,  with  marble 
entablatures,  proclaiming,  with  heraldic  pride,  armorial  bear- 
ings and  ancient  names,  with  fronting  gables,  and  massive 
stone  chimneys,  and  parapeted  tops,  and  projecting  stone 
water-spouts,  such  as  may  be  still  seen  in  Walkin-street. 

The  city  then  was  divided  into  the  town  within  the  walls, 
and  the  Irishtown  and  houses  outside  the  walls;  in  other 
words,  Kilkenny  was  a walled  city,  whose  gates  being  closed 
and  towers  and  entrances  duly  sentinelled,  made  it  ever 
ready  for  defence  and  fight  in  times  of  public  commotion. 

THE  CONFEDERATES. 

Within  the  ancient  city,  between  the  present  city  prison 
and  the  water-slip,  called  Newquay,  was  the  residence  of 
Robert  Shee — it  is  now  the  residence  and  flour  store  of  Mr. 
Langton.  This  was  the  Parliament  House  of  the  Confederate 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  There  assembled  Mountgarret  and 
the  leaders  of  1642 — there  was  elected  the  Supreme  Council 
to  whom  their  authority  was  delegated;  and  there  it  was 
ordered  that  money  should  be  minted,  and  taxes  levied,  and 
armies  raised — there  were  received  the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers — and  there  was  given  the  command  of  the  Ulster 
army  to  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  that  of  Leinster  to  Preston,  of 
Munster  to  Barry,  and  of  Connaught  to  Burke.  There  w~ere 
regulated  those  secret  correspondences,  offers  of  aid,  arrange- 
ments for  graces  with  the  unfortunate  but  hollow-hearted 
Charles  the  First,  which  are  known  as  the  transactions  of  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan.  Beneath  it  was  the  prison  where  the 
Council  sent  those  who  had  fallen  under  its  displeasure ; 
and  there  in  front  of  it  daily  paraded,  with  music  and  pomp, 
and  banners  flying,  the  proudly  caparisoned  bodyguard  of 
the  rulers  of  the  nation.  And  there,  for  three  years,  was 
i regulated  the  government  of  Ireland  by  those  Irish  repre- 
sentatives. But  in  1645  a new  power  was  added  to  the 
Council — Rinuccini,  sent  by  the  Pope,  came  to  Kilkenny, 
armed  with  the  authority  of  Nuncio  from  the  Holy  See,  and 
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bringing  £20,000,  and  arms  for  6,000  men  for  the  Irish 
straggle.  Binuccini  entered  Limerick  under  an  escort  of 
cavalry  sent  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Kilkenny  to  do  him 
homage  and  protection  ; and  from  Limerick  he  came  to  Kil- 
kenny, entering  the  city  through  St.  Patrick’s  Gate.  Outside 
the  gate,  and  within  the  parish  chapel,  were  assembled  the 
clergy  of  the  city  to  receive  him.  Here  they  formed  around 
and  in  front  of  him,  wrhile  the  nobles  and  the  gentry  gathered 
about  him,  and  the  people  came  from  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding country  in  thousands ; and  the  moment  he  passed 
through  the  city  gate  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates  and 
civil  authorities ; and  thus  marshalled  and  honoured,  he 
proceeded  through  the  full  length  of  the  city,  down  to 
the  noble  Cathedral  of  St.  Canice,  where  the  Bishop  and 
clergy  of  Ossory  were  assembled  to  meet  him;  and  such 
was  the  crowd,  such  the  pressure,  that  the  entire  length  from 
Patrick’s  Gate  to  the  graceful  pillar  beside  the  Cathedral 
was  lined  with  regiments  of  infantry,  keeping  way  for  the 
procession,  and  displaying  those  arms  and  banners  which 
had  already  figured  in  Irish  fight,  and  were  still  ready  in  the 
hands  of  sworn  Confederates  for  further  and  darker  battle 
still.  At  various  parts  of  the  city  his  procession  was  stopped 
by  parties  and  assemblages  arrayed  to  do  him  honour.  In 
one  place  fifty  students,  armed  and  mounted  as  a cavalry 
procession,  presented  verses  of  welcome  ; and  at  the  Market- 
cross,  a beautiful  pile  of  public  building,  which  then  stood 
near  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Tholsel  pump,  an  address 
in  Latin  was  read  to  him  from  its  elevated  steps. 

RECEPTION  OP  RINUCCINI, 

In  that  venerable  old  Cathedral  was  then  chanted  a Te 
Deum , whose  grand  and  solemn  tones  swelled  by  innumer- 
able voices,  till,  as  Meehan  tells  us,  “ crypt  and  chancel  re- 
sounded with  the  psalmody.”  From  thence  he  was  escorted 
to  the  residence  prepared  for  him,  where  General  Preston, 
commander  of  the  Leinster  forces,  and  the  Lord  Muskerry, 
waited  upon  him  to  escort  him  to  the  Castle  of  Kilkenny, 
where  proud  Mountgarret,  then  master  of  the  Ormonde 
Palace,  sat  to  receive  him,  and  whose  proud  reception 
Binuccini  has  so  forcibly  and  clearly  described  in  his 
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memoir.  How  Mountgarret  rose  from  his  seat,  yet  advanced 
not  a step,  but  motioned  the  Legate  to  the  state  chair,  pre- 
pared beside  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  noble  Reception 
Chamber  of  that  ancient  pile  ! Then  it  was  Rinuccini 
delivered  his  Papal  messages,  and  announced  the  arms,  the 
money,  and  the  promises  of  greater  aid  still  which  he  bore 
from  the  South,  in  sustainment  of  the  struggle  for  which 
the  Council  and  the  Parliament  had  been  assembled  ; then 
it  was  that  he  first  witnessed  the  materials  of  which  this 
Council  was  composed,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
strength  and  extent  of  that  Confederation,  upon  which  Ca- 
tholic Europe  relied  for  the  lighting  up  of  the  Catholic  Cross 
in  Ireland,  and  for  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  land ; then  it  was  that  he  keenly 
discerned  the  Norman  pride  of  Mountgarret,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  must  lie  before  him  in  working  the  Council  to 
the  purposes  for  which  his  mission  had  been  directed. 

THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  SOLDIER. 

One  can  fancy  how  that  proud  churchman  strode  up  the 
long  chamber  of  the  Kilkenny  Castle,  where  sat  the  Con- 
federate Catholic  Council,  with  the  prouder  Mountgarret  at 
its  head,  whom  courtesy  in  his  kinsman’s  castle  compelled 
to  rise  from  his  seat,  but  whom  courtesy  could  not  compel 
to  advance  a foot  to  meet  even  the  Pope’s  delegate.  How 
these  men  eyed  each  other,  and  measured  in  forethought 
that  rivalry  in  the  struggle  which  they  were  destined  to 
make  ! Was  it  that  they  mutually  distrusted  each  other? 
Was  it  that  the  Irishman  distrusted  the  Italian,  or  the 
Italian  doubted  the  Irishman  ? Or  was  it  that,  without  a 
doubt  of  each  other,  each  felt  that  his  policy  was  antagonistic 
to  the  other — did  they  foresee  it  ? Certain  it  is  that  they 
coldly  met,  never  warmly  coalesced,  and  that  finally  they 
split  the  Council  upon  a sort  of  Young  and  Old  Ireland  ques- 
tion, which  severed  just  when  union  became  indispensable 
to  success,  and  so  wrecked  the  cause  and  lost  the  country. 
That  they  were  both  earnest  men  and  honest  men  I believe — 
with  the  broad  difference  between  them,  that  Mountgarret 
placed  a large  confidence  in  his  relative  Ormonde  and  in  the 
king — that  Rinuccini  trusted  neither  overmuch,  but  placed 
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7iis  reliance  upon  the  army  of  Owen  Roe  and  the  weapons  of 
the  soldier. 

History  differs  as  to  which  policy  was  right — neither  was 
tried  effectively.  For  myself  I do  think  that,  had  Ireland 
been  united — had  Rinuccini  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
whole  country — had  not  he  and  O’Neill  been  opposed  by  the 
Counci],  denounced  by  the  Council,  excommunicated  by  order 
of  the  Council,  and  resisted  by  bishops  and  priests — had 
not  Itinuccini  been  forced  to  fly  from  Kilkenny,  and  to  at- 
tempt a rival  Council  elsewhere — had  not  these  things  oc- 
curred Ireland  had  been  then  freed.  These  men  are  long 
since  gathered  to  their  kindred  ashes.  Rinuccini  sleeps  quietly 
at  Fermo.  Mountgarret  rests  in  the  noble  old  Cathedral  of 
St.  Canice — his  ashes  repose  beside  the  Protestant  communion 
table,  where  he  had  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
where  he  had  heard  the  services  of  his  Church  chanted 
by  bishops  and  archbishops,  wdiile  he  sat  in  solemn  state 
as  President  of  the  Irish  Confederate  Kilkenny  Parliament, 
surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  his  native  land,  num- 
bering eleven  spiritual  Peers,  fourteen  temporal  Peers,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  Commoners ; while  around  the 
church  marshalled  200  Irish  cavalry,  and  500  infantry, 
as  the  State  and  Parliamentary  Guard  wThich  marked  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Representatives  of  the  Irish 
nation.  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  the  President’s 
and  Council’s  orders  marshalled  armies,  and  held  peace  or 
war,  as  at  a royal  bidding;  and  levied  soldiers  in  thousands  ; 
and,  here  at  Kilkenny,  established  a mint  wRere  money  was 
coined,  a factory  where  powder  and  weapons  were  manufac- 
tured, and  a press  whence  issued  their  parliamentary  mani- 
festoes. But  where  sleeps  O’Neill — the  brave  and  able 
general — the  conqueror  of  Benburb — the  beloved  of  Ireland'? 
It  is  said  that  Cavan  Abbey  holds  the  ashes  of  Ireland’s 
greatest  soldier : there,  in  peace,  may  rest  the  warrior  wThom 
Ireland’s  enemies  dreaded  in  the  battle-field,  and,  fearing  to 
meet  him  there,  shortened  the  war  by  poisoning  the  general. 
His  fate  sank  for  centuries  the  hopes  of  Ireland,  for  they 
rested  all  in  him  ! Well  has  the  poet  Davis  sung — 

“ Sagest  in  the  council  was  he — kindest  in  the  hall  ; 

Sure  we  never  won  a battle — ’twas  Eoghan  won  them  all  ; 

Had  he  lived — had  he  lived — our  dear  country  had  been  free  ! 

But  he’s  dead — but  he’s  dead — and  ’tis  slaves  we’ll  ever  be.” 
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How  few  of  the  citizens  of  Kilkenny,  who  now  enter  that 
church,  notice  that  gloomy-looking  monument,  or  think  of 
the  startling  events  and  stirring  times  in  which  the  mortal 
frame  beneath  it  was  a busy  actor  2 

Would  I had  the  power  to  teach  you,  as  you  walk  our 
streets,  to  think  of  the  old  city  as  it  then  was,  to  people  it 
with  such  people  as  then  were,  to  throw  yourselves  in  imagi- 
nation back  to  that  stirring  time,  and  to  try  and  feel  the 
history  of  your  country  rather  than  to  coldly  read  it ; for  it 
is  while  we  thus  identify  ourselves  with  the  past,  and  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other  men  and  other  times, 
who  stood  where  we  now  stand — who  loved  Ireland  as  we 
love  it — who  struggled  for  it,  and  failed,  and  died — that  our 
love,  too,  shall  be  strengthened ; that  our  affection  for  the 
country  shall  be  increased;  and  as  it  increases,  our  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  shall  be  enlarged  with  it,  and  that  while 
we  take  it  as  a heart-lesson,  we  shall  use  it  as  a head-lesson, 
remembering  with  gratitude  their  attempts  to  make  Ireland 
a nation,  and  resolving  to  avoid  their  errors  or  their  mis- 
takes, yet  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  their  love  of  country, 
and  with  deep  reflection  over  the  past  to  resolve  to  so  mould 
our  action,  so  to  struggle  and  to  work,  so  to  measure 
means  and  time,  that  the  historian  shall  at  last  have  to 
record  the  triumph  of  the  country  and  the  cause  ; and  that 
to  prove  the  fitness  of  our  race  for  the  blessings  of  liberty 
which  yet  hang  in  the  horizon  over  Ireland,  and  but  await 
the  rising  sun  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  obstruct  our  view 
of  it,  as  though  it  is  not  and  could  not  be,  even  while  it  is 
approaching ; wherefore  we  should  be  ready  for  its  coming. 


DEFINITION  OF  A YANKEE. 

He’d  kiss  a queen  till  he’d  raise  a blister, 

With  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  his  old  felt  hat  on  J 
Address  a king  by  the  title  of  Mister, 

And  ask  him  the  price  of  the  throne  he  sat  on. 
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%\it  gorging  of  the  Jtnrhor. 


BY  SAMUEL  FERGUSON. 

Come  see  the  Dolphin’s  anchor  forged — ’tis  at  a white'  heat 
now  : 

The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased — tho’  on  the  forge's 
brow 

The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound, 

And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round, 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare  ; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlass 
there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound  heaves 
below, 

And  red  and  deep  a hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe  : 

It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — O Yulcan,  what  a glow  ! 

3Tis  blinding  white,  ’tis  blasting  bright — the  high  sun  shines  not 
so ; 

The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearful  show  ; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe  ; 
As,  quivering  thro’  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monster, 
slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow. 

“ Hurrah  !”  they  shout,  “ leap  out— leap  out  bang,  bang,  the 
sledges  go  ; 

Hurrah  ! the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low — 

A hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow, 

The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail,  the  rattling  cinders  strow 
The  ground  around  : at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains 
flow, 

And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant 
“Ho!”  ; 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters  ; leap  out,  and  lay  on  load  ! 
Let’s  forge  a goodly  anchor — a bower  thick  and  broad  ; 
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For  a heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I bode, 

Amd  I see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a perilous  road — 

The  low  reef  rearing  on  her  lee — the  roll  of  ocean  pour’d 
From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea  ; the  mainmast  by  the  board  ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 
chains  ! 

But  courage  still,  brave  mariners — the  bower  yet  remains, 

And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky- 
high  ; 

Then  moves  his  head,  as  tho’  he  said,  u Fear  nothing — here  am 

I.” 

Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time  ; 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple’s  chime  : 
But  while  you  sling  your  sledges,  sing — and  let  your  burthen 
be, 

The  anchor  is  the  anvil-king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we  ! 

Strike  in,  strike  in — the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling  red  : 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 
sped. 

Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 

For  a hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of  clay  ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen  here 
For  the  yeo-heave-oh,  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing  sea- 
men’s cheer  ; 

When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go,  far,  far  from  love  and 
home ; 

And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a row,  wail  o’er  the  ocean  foam. 


In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last  ; 

A shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  e’er  from  cat  was  cast. 

O trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me, 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward,  beneath  the  deep  green 
sea  ! 

0 deep  Sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as  thou  ? 
The  hoary  monsters’  palaces  ! methinks  what  joy  ’twere  now 
To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
And  feel  the  churn’d  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  scourging 
tails  ! 

Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea  unicorn, 

And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory  horn  ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn ; 

And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn  ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken’s  back,  where,  ’mid  Norwegian 
isles, 

He  lies,  a lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallow’d  miles ; 

Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  oT  he  rolls  ; 
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Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far  astonished  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves  ; or,  haply,  in  a cove, 
Shell-strown,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine’s  love, 

To  find  the  long-hair’d  mermaidens  ; or,  hard  by  icy  lands, 

To  wrestle  with  the  Sea-serpent  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O broad-armed  Fisher  of  the  deep,  whose  sports  can  equal 
thine  ? 

The  Dolphin  weighs  a thousand  tons,  that  tugs  thy  cable  line  ; 
And  night  by  night  ’tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to  play. 
But,  shamer  of  our  little  sport3  ! forgive  the  name  I gave — 

A fisher’s  joy  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  save. 

O lodger  in  the  sea-kings’  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bone3  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping 
band, 

Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  thee  bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a dream,  blessing  their  ancient 
friend  ? 

Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps  round 
thee, 

Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride  ; thou’dst  leap  within 
the  sea  ! 

Give  honour  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand, 

To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  fatherland — 

Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churchyard  grave, 
So  freely,  for  a restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave  ! 

Oh,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I have  fondly  sung, 
Honour  him  for  their  memory,  whose  bones  he  goes  among  ! 

■ 

€>£orge  gjmrg  ffioott. 


BY  JOHN  F.  O’DONNELL. 

Like  to  the  forest’s  topmost  cedar,  he 
Amid  his  people  stood  ; 

His  head  was  nearest  heaven  ; its  lights,  its  dews 
Were  mingled  in  his  blood. 
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Beneath  its  boughs  the  nation  found  repose 
For  tired  eye  and  limb — 

Leisure  to  rally  for  the  conflicts  waged 
With  fortune  foul  and  grim. 

The  sudden  lightning  strikes  the  cedar  down — 
Cloven  and  rent  it  lies  ; 

And,  where  it  fell,  the  crashing  undergrowth 
Is  open  to  the  skies. 

A month  ago,  and  he  amongst  us  walked, 

Proud,  resolute,  and  strong, 

With  eyes  that  kindled  at  injustice  quick, 

And  heart  that  beat  at  wrong. 

We  heard  his  mighty  voice,  distinct  and  loud, 

Plead  for  our  name  and  race, 

Whilst  all  the  passion  of  his  Celtic  blood 
Mantled  his  radiant  face. 

He  saw  the  land  around  take  breath  of  life— 
Degrading  feuds  dissolve  ; 

He  saw  within  our  too  long  clouded  skies 
A fairer  star  revolve — 

The  fruitful  star  of  unity  and  peace. 

Which  splendrous  promise  gave 

Of  the  swift  resurrection  of  the  land 
From  dungeon  and  from  grave. 

In  the  full  glory  of  that  vision  he 
Was  destined  to  go  down, 

Hot  less  the  victor  that  his  temples  wore 
Ho  victor’s  laurel  crown. 

What  need  had  he  of  chaplet  or  of  wreath — 
Formality’s  dull  shows — 

Whose  hand  plucked  garlands  wheresoe’er  it  willed, 
And  gave  them  where  it  chose  2 

Beyond  all  murmur  of  acclaim  or  blame, 

Censure  or  eulogy, 

He  sits  to-night  ; his  fresh  intelligence 
Beholds  the  yet-to-be. 
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And  not  indifferent  to  us  and  our3, 

However  far  apart ; 

He  offers  us  community  of  soul — 

We  give  him  that  of  heart. 

Resolved  that  when  this  aching  land  shall  shake 
Aside  her  raiment  poor, 

Her  Pantheon’s  highest,  proudest  niche  shall  hold 
The  Name,  the  Fame,  of  Moore. 


$frin£e  JUbfrib’s  Eiinerarg  through  SErelanb. 


BY  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 

Amongst  the  Anglo-Saxon  students  resorting  to  Ireland  was  Prince 
Aldfrid,  afterwards  King  of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons.  His  having  been 
educated  there  about  the  year  684  is  corroborated  by  Venerable  Bele  in 
his  “ Life  of  St.  Cuthbert.”  The  original  poem,  attributed  to  Aldfrid, 
of  which  this  is  a translation,  is  still  extant  in  the  Irish  language. 

I found  in  Innisfail  the  fair, 

In  Ireland,  while  in  exile  there, 

Women  of  worth,  both  grave  and  gay  men, 

Many  clerics  and  many  laymen. 


I travelled  its  fruitful  provinces  round. 
And  in  every  one  of  the  five*  I found. 
Alike  in  church  and  in  palace  hall, 
Abundant  apparel,  and  food  for  all. 

Gold  and  silver  I found,  and  money, 
Plenty  of  wheat  and  plenty  of  honey  ; 

I found  God’s  people  rich  in  pity, 

Found  many  a feast  and  many  a city. 

I also  found  in  Armagh,  the  splendid, 
Meekness,  wisdom,  and  prudence  blended, 


* The  two  Meaths  then  formed  a distinct  province. 


HO 
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Fasting,  as  Christ  hath  recommended, 

And  noble  councillors  untranscended. 

I found  in  each  great  church,  moreo’er, 

Whether  on  island  or  on  shore, 

Piety,  learning,  fond  affection, 

Holy  welcome  and  kind  protection. 

I found  the  good  lay  monks  and  brothers 
Ever  beseeching  help  for  others, 

And  in  their  keeping  the  holy  word 
Pure  as  it  came  from  J esus  the  Lord. 

I found  in  Munster,  unfettered  of  any, 

Kings,  and  queens,  and  poets  a many — 

Poets  well  skilled  in  music  and  measure, 

Prosperous  doings,  mirth  and  pleasure. 

I found  in  Connaught  the  just,  redundance 
Of  riches,  milk  in  lavish  abundance  ; 

Hospitality,  vigour,  fame, 

In  Cruachan’s*  land  of  heroic  name. 

I found  in  the  county  of  Connallf  the  glorious, 
Bravest  heroes,  ever  victorious  ; 

Fair-corrpiexioned  men  and  warlike, 

Ireland’s  lights,  the  high,  the  starlike  ! 

I found  in  Ulster,  from  hill  to  glen, 

Hardy  warriors,  resolute  men  ; 

Beauty  that  bloomed  when  youth  was  gone, 

And  strength  transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 

I found  in  the  noble  district  of  Boyle 
(MS.  here  illegible.) 

Brehons,  Erenachs,J  weapons  bright, 

And  horsemen  bold  and  sudden  in  fight. 

I £ound  in  Leinster  the  smooth  and  sleek, 

From  Dublin  to  Slewmargy’s§  peak  ; 

* Cruachan,  or  Croghan,  was  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  Con- 
naught. 

Tyrconnell,  the  present  Donegal. 

Brehon— a law  judge  ; Erenach — a ruler,  an  archdeacon. 
Slewmargy,  a mountain  in  the  Queen’s  County,  near  the  river  Bar- 

row. 
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Flourishing  pastures,  valour,  health, 
Long-living  worthies,  commerce,  wealth. 

I found,  besides,  from  Ara  to  Glea, 

In  the  broad  rich  country  of  Ossorie, 

Sweet  fruits,  good  laws  for  all  and  each, 
Great  chess-players,  men  of  truthful  speech. 

I found  in  Meath’s  fair  principality 
Virtue,  vigour,  and  hospitality  ; 

Candour,  joyfulness,  bravery,  purity, 
Ireland’s  bulwark  and  security. 

I found  strict  morals  in  age  and  youth, 

I found  historians  recording  truth  ; 

The  things  I sing  of  in  verse  unsmooth, 

I found  them  all — I have  written  sooth.* 


fjw&e’s  IfafwnaUta. 


The  facts  that  bind  Burke  inseparably  to  Ireland  are  birth, 
education,  the  study  of  her  history  and  interests,  a;id  a share 
in  her  struggles  from  the  first  day  of  his  public  life  till  its 
last  hour.  Burke,  the  son  of  a Galway  attorney,  with  small 
means  and  a large  family,  was  obliged  to  push  his  fortune 
alone,  and,  at  first,  unfriended.  Literature  was  his  first  pro- 
fession, and  London  was  then,  unfortunately,  as  it  is  still, 
the  centre  of  our  literature.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  after 
studying  in  Cork,  and  graduating  in  Trinity,  he  went  to 
London,  and  for  some  years  edited  the  “ Annual  Register,” 

* “Bede  assures  us  that  the  Irish  were  a harmless  and  friendly 
people.  To  them  many  of  the  Angles  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and  on  all  occasions  had  been  received  kindly  and 
supported  gratuitously.  Aldfrid  lived  in  exile  among  the  Scots  (Irish), 
through  his  desire  of  knowledge,  and  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
Northumbria  after  the  decease  of  his  brother  Egfrid  in  685.” — Lingard's 
England , vol.  1.  chap.  3. 
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at  a salary  of  £500  per  year.  After  ten  years’  attachment 
to  the  press,  he  worked  his  way  into  parliament,  being  then 
thirty-five  years  of  age  ; he  continued  there  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  died  in  1797.  The  very  first  year  of  his  public 
life  we  find  him  sending  his  brother,  Richard,  and  his  cousin, 
Nagle,  to  collect  a fund  for  the  defence  of  Father  Sheehy, 
and  those  who  suffered  with  him  at  Clonmel,  in  1760.  In 
1764  he  drafted  the  Catholic  petition  ; in  1765  he  drew  up 
his  “ Tract  on  the  Popery  Laws;”  and  in  1778  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  passing  the  Bill  permitting  Catholics  to  lease 
a real  estate  for  “ 999  years.”  In  1782  and  the  following 
years  appeared  his  noble  letters  to  Lord  Kenmare,  Baron 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Burgh,  and  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  all  urging 
the  full  and  unconditional  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  In 
1791,  he  gave  his  only  son  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
secretary,  at  a time  when,  if  he  wished  otherwise,  he  might 
have  better  provided  for  him  in  England.  His  services  to 
Irish  literature  and  art  were  not  less  valuable  than  to  Irish 
; liberty.  He  brought  out  Barry,  our  greatest  master ; Bar- 
; rett,  our  landscape  painter ; and  Smith,  our  best  sculptor,  in 
j the  last  century.  He  procured  Sir  John  Seabright’s  Irish 
MSS.  for  Trinity  College  ; thus  rendering  the  most  vital  aid 
to  the  labours  of  all  subsequent  students  of  Irish  antiquity. 
He  was  the  first  statesman  who  dared  to  refute  the  tissue  of 
falsehoods  called  " accounts  of  the  Popish  massacre  of  1641,” 
and  for  this  he  was  caricatured  as  a Jesuit  stirring  the  fires 
of  Smithfield. 


(Ellen  $aton. 


PROM  THE  IRISH.  BY  J.  C.  MANGAN. 

Ellen  Bawn,  O Ellen  Bawn,  you  darling,  darling  dear  you, 

Sit  awhile  beside  me  here,  111  die  unless  I’m  near  you  ! 

’Tis  for  you  I’d  swim  the  Suir  and  breast  the  Shannon’s  waters  ; 
For,  Ellen  dear,  you’ve  not  your  peer  in  Galway’s  blooming 
daughters  ! 
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Had  I Limerick’s  gems  and  gold  at  will  to  mete  and  measure, 
Were  Loughrea’s  abundance  mine,  and  all  Portumna’s  treasure, 
These  might  lure  me,  might  insure  me  many  and  many  a new 
love, 

But  oh  ! no  bribe  could  pay  your  tribe  for  one  like  you,  my  true 
love  ! 

Blessings  be  on  Connaught  ! that’s  the  place  for  sport  and 
raking  ! 

Blessings  too,  my  love,  on  you,  a-sleeping  and  a-waking  ! 

I’d  have  met  you,  dearest  Ellen,  when  the  sun  went  under, 
But,  woe  ! the  flooding  Shannon  broke  across  my  path  in 
tlitmder  ! 

Ellen  ! I’d  give  all  the  deer  in  Limerick’s  parks  and  arbours, 
Ay,  and  all  the  ships  that  rode  last  year  in  Munster’s  harbours, 
Could  I blot  from  Time  the  hour  I first  became  your  lover, 

For,  oh  l you’ve  given  my  heart  a wound  it  never  can  recover ! 

Would  to  God  that  in  the  sod  my  corpse  to-night  were  lying, 
And  the  wild  birds  wheeling  o’er  it,  and  the  winds  a-sighing, 
Since  your  cruel  mother  and  your  kindred  choose  to  sever 
Two  hearts  that  Love  would  blend  in  one  for  ever  and  for  ever  ! 


Sittle  late. 


BY  ci  SARSFIELD”  IN  THE  cc  NATION. 

The  clouds  are  gathering  fast  and  thick  around  the  dying  sun  ; 
The  weary  winds  are  sighing  chill ; the  day  is  growing  dun  ; 

All  Nature’s  joy  and  happiness  seem  coloured  by  my  fate — 

For,  oh  ! my  heart  and  hopes  are  low  ! — and  all  for  little  Kate  ! 

All  day  the  hours  pass  heavily — the  hours  once  gay  and  bright , 
The  fields  all  lose  their  freshness,  and  the  Spring  its  golden  light ; 
And  like  to  one  whose  home  is  dark  with  blighting  scorn  and 
hate, 

My  hearth  is  cold — my  home  is  dull — and  all  for  little  Kate  ! 

And  if  abroad  I wander  now  to  seek  the  peace  I’ve  lost, 

Sad  thoughts  spring  up  within  my  soul — my  struggling  hopes  are 
crost. 
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Far,  far  away,  in  doubt  and  fear,  all  sadly  I must  wait, 

Ere  I can  know  a truthful  word  about  my  little  Kate. 

The  green  young  com  is  springing  up  in  every  field  and  plain  ; 
The  happy  birds  sing  all  the  day,  for  Summer's  come  again  ; 
And  pleasure  seems  to  live  around,  and  sorrow  to  abate — 

But,  ah  ! how  sad  that  all  should  bloom,  and  not  my  little  Kate  ! 

Oh ! how  my  heart  would  leap  to  hear,  as  oft  I’ve  heard  before, 
In  the  quiet  Summer  evening,  your  voice  and  harp-string  pour 
A sweet  old  native  melody — a caohie  for  Ireland’s  fate, 

Or  hopeful  song  of  coming  day3,  my  darling  little  Kate  ! 

But  clouds  are  gathering  fast  and  thick  around  the  dying  sun ; 
The  weary  winds  are  sighing  chill  ; the  day  is  growing  dun  ; 

All  Nature’s  joy  and  happiness  seem  coloured  by  my  fate, 

For,  oh  ! my  heart  and  hopes  are  low  ! — and  all  for  little  Kate  ! 


*<£hc  Jftaritir's  Jfaitit. 


BY  J.  J.  B. 

“ "When  other  men  and  other  times  can  do  justice  to  my  memory,  when  my 
country  takes  her  rank  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  then  let  my  epitaph  be 
written.'"— E.  Emmett. 

Amongst  the  Nations — ye3,  for  this, 

Young  prophet  of  our  future  glory  ! 

You  freely  gave  all  earthly  bliss, 

And  braved  the  scaffold  grim  and  gory. 

And  we  who  toil  in  chains  to-day 

Still  feel  thy  words  our  bosoms  thrill ; 

The  damp  grave  holds  thy  silent  clay, 

But  thy  fond  faith — we  hold  it  still. 

Bank  weeds  are  waving  o’er  thy  tomb, 

So  dismal,  desolate,  and  lone, 

It  darkens  e’en  the  churchyard’s  gloom, 

That  uninscribed  and  nameless  stone. 
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And  yet — despite  the  gloomy  grave, 

The  dark,  damp,  gravestone’s  icy  chill — 
The  brightest  hope  that  cheers  the  slave, 
Thy  fond  belief — we  hold  it  still. 

Erin  a Nation  once  again  ! 

For  this  we  hope,  for  this  we  live, 

And  surely  do  not  live  in  vain — 

Who  giveth  life,  can  freedom  give. 
Although  the  scoffers  scorn  our  cry, 

’Tis  God  directs  a people’s  will  ; 

The  day  for  Justice  drawetli  nigh — 

The  Martyr’s  faith — we  hold  it  still. 

Girt  by  the  fierce  Atlantic’s  waves, 

The  Emerald  set  in  silver  strand, 

A cradle  and  a home  for  slaves 

God  never  formed  our  native  land. 

In  this  our  trust  remains  unbroken  ; 

Through  changeful  fortune,  good  or  ill, 
As  firmly  as  when  first  outspoken, 

The  Martyr’s  faith — we  hold  it  still. 

And  other  men  and  other  times 

Around  his  tomb  are  gathering  fast  ; 

The  light  that  beams  on  happier  climes 
Is  dawning  on  our  own  at  last. 

Of  those  who  watch  the  coming  ray, 

Fated  his  vision  to  fulfil, 

Some  who  were  Sauls,  are  Pauls  to-day — 
The  Martyr’s  faith  is  living  still. 

ok 


xnt  \\t  Cljimje  af  tospratg. 


From  O’Connell’s  speech  in  his  own  defence,  at  the  Irish  State  Trials, 
18-14. 

Gentlemen,  I know  that  I have  but  a short  time  to  labour 
in  my  vocation  here,  and  that  there  is  an  eternity  on  which 
I must  soon  enter.  I approach  that  judgment  which  can- 
not be  long  postponed,  and  do  you  believe  that  under  such 
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circumstances  I would  be  guilty  of  that  with  which  I stand 
charged?  Ah,  no,  you  do  not  think  I would  have  the 
cruelty,  the  folly,  to  enter  into  such  a conspiracy.  You  do 
not  believe  I would  have  the  absurdity  to  enter  into  that  con- 
spiracy. As  Irish  gentlemen,  put  your  hands  to  your  hearts, 
and  say  do  you  believe  it  ? I am  sure  you  do  not.  Pardon 
me  if  I have  made  too  free,  but  I will  say  there  is  not  one  of 
you  can  spell  a conspiracy  out  of  all  that  was  laid  before  you 
during  the  eleven  hours  in  which  the  Attorney- General  was 
ringing  changes  on  that  word,  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  and  from  policeman  to  policeman, 
in  coloured  clothes  and  out  of  coloured  clothes — not  one  of 
you  can  believe  that  any  such  conspiracy  ever  existed.  I pro- 
claim, firmly,  you  cannot  believe  it.  I know  your  verdict  may 
imprison  me,  and  shorten  the  few  days  yet  before  me,  but  it 
cannot  take  from  me  the  consciousness  that  I am  entitled 
to  your  acquittal,  and  that  there  is  not  a man  of  you  who 
would  pronounce  a verdict  of  guilty  that  would  not  himself  be 
* conscious  of  its  being  a — mistake.  Perhaps  what  the  At- 
torney-General wants  you  to  believe  is,  that  I was  a conspi- 
rator without  knowing  it — that  I fell  into  a conspiracy  as  a 
man  might  fall  into  a pit,  without  knowing  it  was  there. 
This  was  in  the  open  day.  I saw  the  pitfall.  Everything 
was  clear  ; and  if  you  believe  anything  against  me,  you  must 
believe  I was  a conspirator  without  knowing  it — a conspirator 
ignorant  of  conspiracy — and  that  is  the  question  you  are 
selected  to  try.  In  the  technicality  of  law,  I would  say  that 
even  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  guilt,  for  there  can  be  no 
guilt  without  guilty  intention  ; but  I scorn  to  make  points 
of  law — as  a matter  of  common  sense,  this  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious, and,  I trust  I may  say,  irresistible. 

Oh,  this  is  a curious  invention — this  sweeping  conspiracy 
of  the  Attorney-General.  It  has  been  so  powerfully  put  to 
you  already  that  I shall  not  repeat  it  at  any  length,  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  every  great  movement  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  human  institutions  if  you  were  to  concede  the 
Attorney-General's  conspiracy,  which  has  neither  been  stated 
/ nor  proved.  It  is  a new  invention,  made  at  this  side  of 
the  water.  Some  exceedingly  sagacious  person  here  first 
dreamed  of  it ; and  you  were  to  be  put,  as  it  were,  into  a 
sleep  with  this  incubus — this  imaginary  conspiracy — con- 
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spiracy  resting  on  your  consciences  and  minds.  But  why 
was  it  not  sooner  invented  ? There  was  the  slave  trade — 
would  that  ever  be  abolished  if  the  Attorney-Generars  doc- 
trine of  conspiracy  had  been  enforced  as  law  ? Would  it 
ever  have  been  abolished  if  the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench 
had  given  this  doctrine  of  conspiracy  the  sanction  of  their 
authority  % The  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
had  their  public  meet  ings — they  had  their  monster  meetings — 
they  had  their  aggregate  meetings — they  had  their  private 
meetings ; they  published  the  guilt  of  the  West  India 
planters,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  slave-owmers ; they  made 
themselves  bitter,  unrelenting  enemies  by  so  doing  ; for  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  malignity  arises  from  that  inherent, 
unhappy  propensity  in  man  for  power  and  authority.  There 
never  was  a more  formidable  party  than  that  which  was  arrayed 
against  the  slave-owners.  They  might  have  looked  in  the  news- 
papers, and  found  every  species  of  guilt  charged  against  them 
by  Wilberforce  and  others  ? Why  was  not  Wilberforce 
charged  with  conspiracy  1 — that  man  who  wrote  his  name 
on  pages  of  the  most  brilliant  history  and  humanities  of  men, 
who  will  be  revered  as  long  as  worth,  generosity,  and  piety 
are  in  the  world  ! Oh  ! he  might  have  stood,  as  the  humble 
individual  before  you  stands,  accused  of  conspiracy,  because 
he  sought  to  put  an  end  to  the  thraldom  of  the  slave.  The 
venerable  Clarkson,  who  is  still  alive,  might  also  be  charged 
with  conspiracy,  and  thus  rendered  unsafe  in  his  honoured 
old  age. 

Ah  ! gentlemen,  do  not  presume  to  interfere  between 
humanity  and  its  resources.  Do  not  venture  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  any  movement  for  the  amelioration  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  Do  not  attempt  to  take  away  from 
your  fellow-subjects  the  legitimate  mode  of  effecting  useful 
purposes  by  public  meetings,  public  canvassing — speaking 
bold  truths  boldly  and  firmly.  Shut  not  men  up  in  dark 
corners — drive  them  not  into  concealment — send  them 
not  back  into  conspiracy,  for  then  they  would  really  con- 
spire. In  the  name  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  I conjure 
you  to  dismiss  from  your  box  with  honest  and  zealous  indig- 
nation every  attempt  to  prevent  the  millions  from  seeking 
peaceably  and  quietly  to  obtain  an  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions.  There  may  be  a little  ingenuity  displayed  in 
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reference  to  this  comparison  of  the  present  movement  with 
that  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  a distinction  may  be 
taken.  There  is  a.  distinction,  but  the  principle  is  the  same. 

The  next  conspiracy  was  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  I rejoice  that  I was  a sharer  in  that  conspiracy.  I 
care  not  though  the  gloom  of  a prison  should  close  upon  me, 
my  heart'rewards  me  with  the  consideration  that,  humble,  un- 
gifted, and  undistinguished  as  I am,  I had  the  honour  to  belong 
to  that  conspiracy  by  which  the  slave  trade  was  abolished. 
I attended  a meeting  for  that  purpose,  and  poured  out,  perhaps 
with  more  talent  than  the  inspiration  of  liberty  could  give  for 
anything  else,  my  indignant  load  of  contempt  on  those  who  prac- 
tised slavery,  and  trampled  under  foot  the  humanity  and  kind- 
liness of  our  nature.  I had  a share  in  that  movement.  Oh, 
how  would  they  have  stared  if  this  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
was  sooner  invented,  and  the  slave  bound  for  ever,  till  some- 
body with  milk-and-water  accents — with  mild  tea-table  talk — 
endeavoured  to  persuade  some  one  to  abolish  it ; until  some 
one  went  to  America,  and  spoke  soft  things  to  the  owners  of 
the  negroes,  and  having,  in  as  gentle  a way  as  possible,  in- 
sinuated the  atrocities  practised  towards  the  slaves,  then 
by-and-by  endeavoured  to  coax  the  owners,  and  win  upon  them 
to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  0 gentlemen,  it  was 
the  calling  down  of  public  indignation — the  rousing  of  all 
that  was  virtuous  in  the  public  mind — and  that  Heaven-de- 
scended spirit  of  persevering,  open,  bold  humanity  that  shook 
off  the  fetters  of  the  negro,  and  re-established  him  in  freedom. 
What  would  become  of  reform  in  parliament  if  such  demonstra- 
tions of  public  opinion  had  not  been  made  ? Was  there  a man 
among  the  Whig  aristocracy  that  did  not  approve  of  it,  not  join 
in  such  demonstrations  ? Were  there  not  great  meetings  held  % 
You  have  heard  of  the  Birmingham  meetings,  and  hundreds  of 
other  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
reform.  What  reform  in  parliament  could  be  obtained  with- 
out such  meetings'?  Would  the  additional  reform  promised 
in  the  Queen’s  Speech  ever  be  carried  if  England  did  not  as- 
semble in  her  countless  thousands  ? And  in  Ireland  the 
agitation  for  Repeal  had  already  extracted  promises  of  good 
for  Ireland,  even  from  those  who  had  been  the  enemies  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

At  the  time  of  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipation. 
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the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  the  period — and  the  Attorney- 
General  will  not  think  that  I pay  him  no  respect  when  I say 
he  was  his  superior,  certainly  his  equal.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  and  had  a strong  and  perhaps  conscientious  anti- 
pathy to  Catholic  Emancipation.  I do  believe  there  w~as  no 
more  decided  or  honest  opponent  of  that  measure  than  Mr. 
Saurin.  He  thought  the  law  was  violated  by  that  agitation. 
He  prosecuted  some  of  those  engaged  in  it.  He  was  defeated 
in  one  trial,  and  he  succeeded  in  another.  But  would  he 
ever  dream — would  he  in  the  very  wildness  of  imagina- 
tion think  of  turning  the  efforts  made  for  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation into  a conspiracy  1 I was  prosecuted  for  words 
spoken.  My  friend  on  my  left  (Mr.  Shiel)  wras  prose- 
cuted for  words  spoken.  But  the  Attorney-General  never 
thought  of  violating  the  constitution  by  turning  those 
efforts  for  emancipation  into  a conspiracy.  Yet,  had  not  we 
our  county  meetings — our  simultaneous  meetings  ? Did 
not,  on  the  30th  of  January,  1829,  all  the  Catholics  of  all 
the  parishes  in  Ireland  meet  ? Was  that  evidence  of  a con- 
spiracy ? Upon  one  day  every  parish  in  Ireland  met.  On 
one  day  they  proclaimed  a determination  to  persevere  till 
they  obtained  religious  equality.  No  man  ever  dreamed  of 
turning  that  into  a conspiracy.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
time — it  was  reserved  for  our  day — it  wTas  reserved  for  the 
glory  of  the  present  Attorney-General  to  have  found  out  that 
which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  possibly  discover. 

Gentlemen,  at  this  moment  a very  serious  question  is  in 
agitation  in  England — the  Corn  Law  League.  I care  not 
what  your  opinions  are  with  regard  to  that  question — I 
mean  no  disrespect — they  say  the  object  of  that  league  is  to 
obtain  cheap  bread  for  the  poor,  and  an  increased  market  for 
labour.  I do  not  mean  to  argue  the  point  wTith  you ; we 
have  enough  of  our  own.  They  have  held  many  meetings, 
they  have  used  the  boldest  language,  and  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Fisher  has  accused  them  of  inciting  to  assassination  and  in- 
cendiarism. We  are  free  from  that  accusation  ; we  are  free 
from  the  slightest  imputation  ; and  is  this  case  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  to  put  down  that  glorious  struggle  ? and  is 
the  attempt  to  give  cheap  bread  to  the  poor  to  be  turned  into 
a conspiracy  Oh,  no,  gentlemen,  no  ! The  English  are  safe 
in  the  glorious  integrity  of  their  jury  box ; there  won’t  be  a 
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single  man  sworn  to  try  them  who  differs  with  them  in  opi- 
nion— there  won’t  be  a juryman  sworn  who  even  differed 
with  violence  upon  any  principle  with  the  traversers.  No ; 
the  Englishmen  are  safe — I was  wrong  in  saying  they  were 
in  danger — the  Englishmen  are  safe  in  the  protection  of 
their  jury  box — and  do  you,  gentlemen,  protect  us  as  the 
English  protect  them.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest,  if  the  At- 
torney-General triumphs  in  this  case,  no  great  grievance  can 
be  redressed. 


^he  pmng  gSoji. 


BY  “A.  M.  S.”  IN  THE  “ NATION,”  DEC.  25,  1S5S. 

“Mother,  say  why  are  you  weeping, 

Sitting  there  beside  my  bed, 

While  this  weary  vigil  keeping, 

And  from  tears  your  eyes  are  red  ?” — 

“Ah,  my  child,  I thought  you  sleeping, 

And  a rosary  I said.” 

“ Mother,  do  not  thus  be  grieving 
That  all  hope  for  me  is  vain. 

Do  you  weep  that  I am  leaving 
Such  a world  of  grief  and  pain  V9 
“No,  my  child,  in  hope  believing 
We  shall  meet  in  Heaven  again.” 

“Mother,  where  the  flowers  are  springing 
Make  my  grave  among  the  trees, 

That  a requiem  may  be  singing 
Always  o’er  me  in  the  breeze.” 

“ Ah,  my  child,  my  heart  you’re  wringing 
By  such  bitter  thoughts  as  these.  ” 

“ Mother,  ’tis  not  death  before  me 
Brings  this  tear  upon  my  cheek  ; 

But  my  father — he’ll  deplore  me 
Till  his  poor  old  heart  will  break.” 

“ O my  child,  may  Heaven  o’er  me 
Give  the  comfort  we  must  seek. 
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“Mother,  comfort  him  and  give  him 
My  own  little  cross  of  gold  ; 

Mother,  cheer  him,  do  not  grieve  him, 

When  this  heart  of  mine  is  cold.5’ 

“ 0 my  child,  all  heart  will  leave  him, 

And  he  will  not  be  consoled.” 

C(  Mother ! hark  ! what  voice  is  saying 
‘ Hasten,  hasten,  come  away’  ? 

I have  heard  sweet  music  playing 
Somewhere  near  me  all  the  day.” 

“Hush,  my  child,  ’tis  I am  praying  ; 

’Twas  an  echo  you  heard  play.” 

“ Mother,  mother,  who  is  crying, 

And  why  turn  you  now  so  pale  1 

How  I know  that  I am  dying  ; 

;Tis  the  Banshee’s  mournful  wail.” 

* 6 Hush,  my  child,  ’tis  but  the  sighing 
Of  the  beech  trees  in  the  gale.” 

“Mother  ! — ah  ! — my  sight  is  growing 
Dim  ; my  feet  are  cold  as  lead. 

Kis3  me,  mother ; I am  going, 

Up.” — The  weary  spirit  fled  ; 

And  the  mother’s  tears  were  flowing 
O’er  the  features  of  the  dead. 


fi  Kbits  into  Sarin!  Coitoittcm  af  toe  Jniticnt  |ris|. 


From  a “History  of  the  Land  Tenures  and  Land  Classes  of  Ireland.” 
By  G.  Sigerson,  M.D. 

That  the  Irish  had  forts,  churches,  monasteries,  and  round 
towers,  before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  has  been  long 
notorious.*  They  had  towns  also,  irrespective  of  those 

* “ A.C.  1145.  A lime-kiln,  which  was  sixty  feet  every  way,  was 
erected  opposite  Eaman  Macha,  by  Gillmacliag,  successor  of  Patrick, 
and  Patrick’s  clergy  in  general.” 

“A.C.  1163.  A lime-kiln,  measuring  seventy  feet  every  way,  was 
made  by  the  successor  of  Colum-cille,  Flaherta-ua-Brolchain,  and 
the  clergy  of  Colum-cille,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days.” — Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 
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erected  by  the  Northmen.  In  the  sixth  century,  7,000 
students  attended  the  University  of  Armagh ; in  the  tenth, 
5,000  attended  that  of  Cashel,  not  to  mention  other  places. 
The  houses  required  to  shelter  such  numbers  of  students 
would  have  sufficed  to  form  towns,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  have  been  a great  number  of  people  assembled  in 
such  localities,  besides  students  and  monks.  In  a thickly 
wooded  country,  such  as  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  constructed 
almost  all  their  edifices  of  wood.  In  doing  so  they  were  not 
singular.  Caesar  found  the  Gauls  living  in  large  villages  con- 
structed of  that  material.  Tacitus  described  the  Germans  as 
having  no  regular  cities.  They  dwelt  in  separate  habitations 
dispersed  through  the  country,  wherever  a grove,  meadow, 
or  fountain  appeared  to  Invite.  They  had  villages,  but  not 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  for  the  tenements  stood  detached  to 
prevent  accidents  from  fire.  They  built  rudely  with  rude 
materials,  but  they  covered  particular  parts  with  pure 
shining  earth,  so  as  to  imitate  painting  with  characteristic 
colours.  They  had  also  caves,  like  the  Gauls  and  Irish,  as 
places  of  retreat.  Ovid  mentions  such  kinds  of  habitations 
as  belonging  to  the  primitive  ages  : 

“Domus  antra  fuerunt 
Et  densi  frutices,  et  junctae  cortice  virgse.”* 

The  Norse  likewise  used  wood  for  building  : “ The  diffe- 
rent classes  were  not  separated  from  each  other  in  society, 
by  the  important  distinction  of  a difference  in  the  magni- 
tude or  splendour  of  their  dwellings.  The  foundation  of  a 
few  loose  stones,  on  which  the  lower  tier  of  logs  is  laid  to 
raise  it  from  the  earth,  remains  always  the  same,  although 
all  the  superstructure  of  wood  may  have  been  often  renewed  : 
but  these  show  the  extent  on  the  ground  of  the  old  houses. 
The  equality  of  all  ranks  in  those  circumstances  of  lodging, 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  furniture,  which  form  great  social  dis- 
tinctions among  people  of  other  countries,  must  have  nour- 
ished a feeling  of  independence  of  external  circumstances — 
a feeling  also  of  their  own  worth,  rights,  and  importance 
among  the  bonders — and  must  have  raised  their  habits,  cha- 
racter, and  ideas  to  a nearer  level  to  those  of  the  highest.”! 
The  kings  had  no  castles  and  could  not  tyrannize. 

* Ovid,  Jletamorph 1.  i.  + Laing,  Heimskringla , vol  i.,  c.  iii. 
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There  was  not,  however,  perfect  equality  in  the  social  ap- 
pliances any  more  than  in  the  social  condition  of  the  various 
classes,  but  the  distinctions  were  small  in  comparison  with 
the  hard-drawn  lines  which  divided  the  feudal  lord  in  his 
stronghold  from  the  peasant  in  his  hut. 

In  Ireland  wickerwork,  i.e.,  branches  interwoven  on  stakes 
or  poles,  appears  to  have  been  extensively  used.  Wicker- 
work bridges  are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, as  having  been  constructed  over  rivers  so  wide  as  the 
Shannon,  before  the  Anglo-N orman  invasion.  Hoveden  re- 
lates that  Henry  II.  erected  a royal  palace  in  Dublin  in 
1172,  of  smoothened  wattles,  after  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, and  with  surprising  art  (miro  artificio).* 

The  Northmen  had  not  built  the  seaport  cities  of  stone  ; 
neither  did  the  English  citizens  set  about  to  erect  their  or- 
dinary dwelling-houses  thus.  Both  before  and  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  citizens  constructed  their  houses  “ of 
timber,  built  in  the  cage- work  fashion,  elegantly  enough 
adorned,  and  covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles.”!  Many 
such  cage-work  houses  were  standing  in  Dublin  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  In  1766,  the  oldest  known  was  called 
“ The  Carbrie,”  and  had  been  the  mansion  of  Gerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  some  230  years  previously.  Thus  “ before  and 
during  [and  after]  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  most  of  the  [English]  buildings  for 
habitation  here  were  of  the  cage-w’ork  fashion,  and  only  cas- 
tles, towers,  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  religion  and  charitable  uses,  were  built  of  lime 
and  stone.  . . . It  may  be  doubted  from  what  has  been 

said,  whether  any  of  the  thin  modern  buildings  will  continue 
for  so  long  a period  as  some  of  the  cage-work  houses  before- 
mentioned  have  done.”!  Only  one  of  such  edifices  is  re- 
corded as  standing  in  Dublin  in  1818,  but  in  England  they 
are  more  common.  The  house  in  wdiich  Shakspeare  was  born 
at  Stratford  is  described  by  a writer  as  being  “ one  of  those 
old  edifices  which  are  still  frequently  to  be  seen  throughout 

* “ Roger  de  Hoved,”  ed.  Saville,  p.  528. 

+ Warburton,  Whitelaw,  and  Walsh,  4 4 History  of  the  City  of  Dub- 
in,”  1818,  vol.  i.,  p.  77. 

+ Warburton,  Whitelaw,  and  Walsh,  “ History  of  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin,” 1818,  vol.  i.,  pp.  78-9. 
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Warwickshire,  composed  of  a framework  of  timber,  formed 
in  squares,  with  the  intervening  compartments  filled  up 
with  mud  and  plaster,  or  as  it  is  locally  termed,  ‘ wattle 
and  dab.’  ”* 

Though  some  of  the  planters  in  James’s  Plantation  built 
(according  to  their  obligations)  castles  or  houses  of  lime  and 
stone,  yet  others  did  not  do  so,  but  lived  in  timber  houses, 
as  Pynnar  relates.  Most  if  not  all  of  the  British  tenants 
erected  dwellings  similar  to  those  built  by  the  tenants  of 
Blennerhassett,  of  whom  it  is  written : “ He  hath  also  a 
small  village  consisting  of  six  houses  built  of  cage-work,  in- 
habited with  English.”  Thus,  Irish  and  English  husband- 
men used  the  same  material  in  constructing  their  dwelling- 
houses.  The  destruction  of  the  woods,  during  the  Cromwel- 
lian and  Jacobite  wars,  compelled  both  English  and  Irish  to 
have  recourse  to  stone-built  houses,  which  were  not  neces- 
sarily more  handsome,  nor  more  comfortable. 

A square  flat-roofed  log-house,  plainly  but  solidly  built,, 
has  been  disinterred  in  a bog.  From  such  an  abode  to  that 
palace  which,  though  erected  for  a temporary  occasion,  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  Hoveden,  there  were  many  grades. 
Whilst  there  were  temporary  wickerwork  booths  inferior  to 
the  former,  erected  for  shepherds  and  slaves,  there  were  also 
permanent  palaces  superior  to  that  hastily  constructed  for 
Henry  II.  The  repute  of  the  Irish  as  workers  in  wood  was 
still  remembered  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Taafle  remarked,  in  1811,  that  “ every  smatterer  in 
Irish  antiquities  knows  that  the  Irish  excelled  in  timber 
wrork  f and  he  adds  : “ I remember  to  have  seen  two  houses 
in  Shop-street,  Drogheda,  finished  indeed  with  curious  art. 
The  joists  of  oak  were  curious,  carved  into  ovals,  circles,  and 
parabolic  sections  ; the  date  was  carved  in  oak,  in  figures 
about  two  feet  long,  and,  as  I think,  was  1074.  I have  seen 
wooden  houses  in  Pilnitz,  Reichenau,  and  other  towns  of 
Bohemia,  and  Germany,  but  none  of  such  curious  and  elegant, 
as  well  as  durable  workmanship. ”f  He  also  observes  that 


* Chambers's  Journal,  Shakspeare  Tercentenary  Number,  1864,  p.  3. 
d Taaffe,  ‘ 4 An  Impartial  History,”  vol.i.p.  540.  In  his  novel  of  ‘Notre 
Dame”  (c.  5),  Victor  Hugo  describes  the  chamber  of  Lous  XI.  as  having 
“ one  of  those  porches  of  Irish  wood  ( bois  d’lrlande ),  as  it  was  called — 
frail  structures  of  curious  cabinet-work,  which  were  still  to  be  seen 
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feudal  lords  (obliged  to  have  stone  castles  as  strongholds 
amongst  invaded  nations),  envying  the  comfort  of  the  wooden 
habitations,  procured  “ Scots”  or  Irish  workers,  to  cover  the 
interior  with  wood,  i.e.  wainscotting.  Although  Taaffe’s 
evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  origin  of  the  house  in 
Drogheda,  it  suffices  to  prove  the  continued  tradition  of  Irish 
skill  in  handicraft  to  which  many  invaders  bore  witness, 
like  Cromwell’s  planters.* * 

For  direct  evidence  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
ancient  Irish  land-classes,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Celtic 
authorities.  They  furnish  a wonderfully  complete  and  vivid 
revelation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a non-IIoman 
nation,  at  a period  of  European  history  for  which  such  a de- 
scription is  most  required.  The  investigation  of  this  matter 
is  the  subject  of  Professor  O’Curry’s  forthcoming  lectures  on 
Irish  History  and  Archseology.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  quote, 
from  a legal  work  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  an  ex- 
tract of  particulars  from  which  the  reader  can  obtain  some 
general  idea  of  the  condition  and  appliances  of  an  Irish  hus- 
bandman living  fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  quotation, 
taken  from  the  Law  of  Distress,!  is  somewhat  condensed ; 
the  -words  between  brackets  give  the  explanations  presented 
by  the  later  gloss  or  comment. 

In  the  rule  of  one  day’s  stay  were  included  distresses  for 
[ornamented]  “ raiment  for  the  festival  day,  weapons  for  the 
battle,  a horse  for  the  race,  an  ox  for  ploughing,  a cow  for 
milk,  a pig  -with  fatness  [at  the  time  of  meat-saving  or  bacon- 
making] ; a sheep  with  its  fleece  [in  the  time  of  shearing] ; 
the  withholding  of  his  food-tribute  from  a king,  the  food- 
tribute  of  a chieftain,  the  deficiency  of  a feast,  the  furniture 


abounding  in  old  French  mansions  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.”  In 
one  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  plays  mention  is  made  of  a prevalent 
English  belief  that  spiders  would  not  build  on  Irish  wood. 

* “ Moreover,  there  were  few  of  the  Irish  peasantry  but  were  skilful 
in  husbandry,  and  more  exact  than  any  English  in  the  husbandry 
proper  to  the  country  ; few  of  the  women  but  were  skilful  in  dressing 
hemp  and  flax,  and  making  woollen  cloth.  In  every  hundred  men  there 
were  five  or  six  masons  and  carpenters  at  least,  and  those  more  handy  in 
building  ordinary  houses,  and  much  more  skilful  in  supplying  the  defects 
of  instruments  and  materials,  than  English  artificers.”  Prendergast’ 
“Cromwellian  Settlement,”  First  Edition,  p.  57.  Great  Case  of  Trans- 
plantation discussed.  London  : 1655. 

! “ Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Ireland,”  vol.  i.,  ipp.  128 — 169. 
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of  a church  [tlie  requisites  for  the  Mass]  ; the  requisites  for 
every  kind  of  music,  the  furniture  of  each  person’s  house 
[plaids,  bolsters,  <fcc.] ; the  requisites  for  cooking — a fork  and 
a cauldron,  a kneading-trough  and  a sieve ; the  taking  away 
of  a measure  from  the  chieftain  [one  of  the  three  measures 
of  malt,  &c.,  or  scales]  ; the  cleansing  of  roads,  the  cleansing 
of  the  fair  green,  for  taking  care  of  parties  from  the  sea  [for 
saving  and  feeding  shipwrecked  people  and  mariners]  ; for 
the  difficult  removal  of  a vagrant ; for  what  is  bright  in  re- 
spect of  the  net,  for  the  law  respecting  the  river,  for  the  sick 
maintenance  of  every  person  [his  goodly  relief,  a substitute, 
and  an  attendant]  ; for  providing  for  him  a physician,  food, 
proper  bed-furniture,  a proper  house  [not  one  of  the  three  in- 
ferior houses,  but  having  four  doors,  with  a stream  running 
through  it],  and  guarding  him  against  things  prohibited  by 
the  physician  [improper  food,  or  intrusion  of  fools,  scolds,  or 
dogs]  ; for  what  is  right  in  respect  of  a fort  [one’s  share  in 
the  common  fort  of  the  tribe],  and  of  a house  between  heirs  ; 
for  a car  in  the  time  of  carriage ; for  what  is  right  in  respect 
of  the  bank  in  the  time  of  turf  carrying ; for  taking  care  of 
the  green  3*  for  removing  to  the  houses ; for  wages  [the 
tenth  part  of  each  article,  with  food]  ; for  shaving  [portion 
of  cake  and  bacon]  ; for  the  blessing  [given  by  workmen  to 
w’ork  when  finished]  ; for  the  tools  of  a carpenter,  and  of  a 

* The  gloss  states  this  to  mean  the  field  of  grass  or  corn,  from  which 
it  was  proper  to  keep  the  cattle  when  going  out  in  May,  or  in  going 
from  the  green  of  the  old  winter  residence  to  a summer  pasture  in  the 
mountains.  Spenser  mentions  this  custom  as  prevalent  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  Irish,  he  says,  do  “keepe  their  cattle  and  live  themselves, 
the  most  part  of  the  year,  in  boolies,  pasturing  upon  the  mountains, 
and  waste  wild  places.” — “A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,”  p.  82. 
What  Spenser  terms  “ boolie”  was  named  “ creaght”  in  an  act  of  Henry 
VI.,  1440,  and  by  Davis  and  Blennerhassett.  In  his  notes  to  the  Kil- 
kenny Statutes,  Hardiman  says  that  this  custom  was  in  general  use 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  adds  : “ In  some  remote 
parts  it  is  still  the  custom  to  drive  the  cattle  to  the  mountains  for  summer 
pasture.  Here  the  people  erect  temporary  huts,  and  make  their  butter 
during  the  fine  season,  and  in  winter  they  return  to  thir  homes.”  The 
same  custom  was  common  in  Norway  ( Heimskrinyla, , Saga  VII.  c.  189), 
and  is  still  generally  followed.  Whilst  the  fault-finding  planter  com- 
plained of  its  existence  in  Ireland,  the  disinterested  tourist  in  Norway 
praises  the  pleasures  of  the  Saeter.  V.  “ Through  Norway  with  a Knap- 
sack.” Schiller  refers  to  a similar  custom  in  Switzerland,  in  his  Wilhelm 
Tell,  in  the  herd’s  song  : 

“ Wir  fahren  zu  Berg,  wir  kommen  wieder, 

Wenn  der  kukuk  ruft,  wenn  erwachen  die  Lieder.” 
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smith ; for  the  cauldron  of  the  house  of  the  farmer ; for  the 
great  cauldron  of  each  quarter  ; for  the  churn,  pitcher,  cup, 
and  all  moveable  vessels  ; for  the  seven  valuable  articles  of 
the  chieftain’s  house  [cauldron,  vat,  goblet,  mug,  reins,  bridle, 
pin] ; for  what  is  right  in  respect  to  com  [the  size  of  the 
rick] ; fruit,  ripe  corn  ; for  a wood,  for  erecting  a bridge 
[whether  stone  or  wooden]  ; for  the  distribution  of  the  bones 
of  a whale  [used  for  backs  of  sieves,  saddle  trees]  ; for  a cow 
which  the  champions  [or  bailiffs  of  the  people]  provide  for 
victualling  a fort ; for  the  duties  in  respect  of  a captive  ; for 
the  maintenance  of  a fool  [who  can  work]  ; of  a madwoman 
[who  cannot  work],  whose  rights  precede  all  rights ; for  the 
maintenance  of  fathers  and  of  mothers  ; for  the  witness  of  a 
contract ; for  assisting  the  fuidir  against  every  injustice  * 
for  a knife — a reflector — the  toys  of  children  [hurlets,  balls, 
hoops,  little  dogs,  and  cats]  ; for  removing  to  the  houses 
[from  the  hired  land  to  the  winter  residence]  ; for  a bridle, 
for  reins  [for  the  chariot]  ; for  a hatchet,  for  a billhook  ; for 
the  rope  of  the  farmer’s  house  [for  tying  loads]  ; for  the  hook 
of  the  widow’s  house  ; for  a barn  in  the  time  of  harvest ; for 
a haggard  in  common ; for  the  eight  parts  which  constitute- 
a mill : the  spring,  the  mill-race,  the  land  of  the  pond,  the 
stone,  the  shaft,  the  supporting  stone,  the  shaft-stone,  the 
paddle  wheel,  the  axis,  the  hopper ; for  a boat  which  ferries 
from  bank  to  bank  ; for  the  chess-board  of  the  chieftain’s 
house  ; for  the  salt  of  the  hospitaller’s  house  ; for  a lock  for 
securing  things  from  across  the  sea  [horses  and  men,  i.e. 
slaves] ; for  a bell  from  the  necks  of  cattle ; for  tillage  in 
common ; for  herding  in  common ; for  the  common  [i.e. 
guest]  bed  of  neighbours;  for  a griddle;  for  the  griddle- 
slice  [for  turning  the  cake]  ; for  the  branch-light  of  each 
person’s  house ; for  the  blower  [bellows]  of  a chiefs  house  ; 
for  keeping  a bull,  a stallion,  a ram;  for  a hound  of  the 
dunghill ; for  the  watch-dog ; for  every  kind  of  cattle  ; for  a 
lap-dog  ; for  a watch-dog  [i.e.  the  chained  dog]  ; for  the  law- 
ful hunting  hound. * 

Under  the  rule  of  three  days’  stay,  mention  is  made  of 


* The  Irish  dogs  were  renowned  for  their  worth.  Mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  Norse  Sagas,  and  in  the  Saga  of  Burnt  Njal  an  instance  of 
the  fidelity  of  one  of  them  is  given  which  equals  that  of  Llewellyn's 
hound. 
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* cutting  thy  wood,  breaking  thy  land,  injury  caused  by  thy 
stakes,  thy  ploughed  land,  weir,  kilns  for  drying,  mills  for 
; grinding,  boats,  baskets,  carts,  chariots,  vats,  cauldrons, 

| hatchets,  wood-axes,  silver-mines,  herb-gardens,  bee-hives, 
sea-marsh  crops,  com-ricks,  turf,  fern,  furze,  rushes  and 
fences,  by-roads  and  fair-greens. 51 

The  simple  enumeration  of  these  things,  as  matters  of  or- 
dinary use  or  occurrence  in  the  fifth  century,  indicates  that 
even  the  rural  classes  in  Ireland  already  enjoyed  a compa- 
ratively high  state  of  civilisation  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced. The  poetical  description  of  the  palace  of  Crede, 
princess  of  Kerry,  contained  in  an  ancient  tract,*  presents  a 
picture  of  a luxurious  royal  abode.  Even  though  the  bard 
indulged  his  imagination,  yet  his  fancy  must  have  rested  on 
facts,  otherwise  his  intended  compliment  would  have  been  an 
offensive  satire.  The  noble  collection  of  gold  ornaments  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  tends  to  confirm 
this  view.  The  bard  says : 

“ The  colour  of  her  fort  is  like  the  colour  of  lime  ; within 
it  are  couches  and  green  rashes  ; within  it  are  silks  and  blue 
mantles  ; within  it  are  red  gold  and  crystal  cups. 

“ Two  door-posts  of  green  I see  ; nor  is  its  door  devoid  of 
beauty  ; of  carved  silver  (long  has  it  been  renowned)  is  the 
lintel  that  is  over  its  door. 

“ Crede’s  chair  is  on  your  right  hand  ; the  pleasantest  of 
the  pleasant  it  is ; all  over  a blaze  of  Alpine  gold,  at  the 
foot  of  her  beautiful  couch. 

“ A hundred  feet  spans  Credos  house,  from  one  angle  to 
the  other  ; and  twenty  feet  are  fully  measured  in  the  breadth 
of  its  noble  door. 

“ Its  portico  is  thatched  with  wings  of  birds  both  blue  and 
yellow  ; its  lawn  in  front,  and  its  well,  of  crystal  and  of  car 
mogaL* 


Some  one  asked  Curran  why  a countryman  of  his  walked 
about  London  with  his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth.  He  said 
“he  supposed  ho  did  it  to  catch  the  English  accent.J, 

* O’Curry’s  “ Lectures  on  the  MS.  Materials  of  Irish  History,”  pp. 
307-311. 
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By  Alpha,  a Tipperary  priest,  in  the  Nation , J une  IS,  1859. 

Oh  ! bury  me  on  yon  mountain  ; 

*Tis  there  I in  death  would  lie  ; 

Where  the  music  of  rill  and  fountain 
Goes  murmuring  softly  by  ; 

The  shamrock  green  above  me, 

Planted  by  friendly  hand  ; 

As,  next  to  God,  I loved  thee, 

Dear  Erin,  my  native  land  ! 

The  Celtic  Cross  raise  o’er  me, 

And  the  ivy  around  it  twine — 

It  will  tell  to  the  land  that  bore  me 
That  the  dear  old  Faith  was  mine  ; 

And  though  fallen  and  low  I found  it, 
Trampled,  and  poor,  and  lone, 

My  heart  grew  closer  round  it. 

Like  that  ivy  around  the  stone. 

I have  no  golden  treasures — 

I deem  them  of  light  avail — 

But  a Harp,  whose  mournful  measures 
Have  wept  for  Innisfail. 

And  lest  some  slave  should  waken 
Its  strains  for  the  Saxon  foe, 

Let  us  both  in  that  hour  be  taken 
And  laid  in  one  grave  below. 

Ho  tears  from  those  who  love  me, 

Ho  chanted  elegy  : 

Let  the  winds  and  dews  above  me 
Be  the  sighs  and  tears  for  me. 

But  if  my  friends  regret  me, 

When  the  grass  grows  on  my  grave, 

That  with  God  they  will  not  forget  me 
In  prayer,  is  the  boon  I crave. 

When  Banba’s  chains  are  broken, 

When  her  sons  again  are  free, 

Let  some  one  send  the  token 
And  bear  the  gla<fnews  to  me. 
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Oh,  I’ll  burst  from  death’s  cold  slumbers, 
My  harp  once  more  will  sound, 

And  we’ll  strike  such  thrilling  numbers 
As  will  waken  the  dead  around. 


Jfanng. 


BY  “C.,”  IN  THE  “NATION.” 

My  heart’s  sweet  treasure 
Is  pure  and  bright 
As  the  dews  that  mirror 
The  morning  light  ; 

Like  some  radiant  sprite 
Of  a poet’s  dreaming, 

Her  form  came  beaming 
Upon  my  sight. 

In  wavy  tresses 

Her  gold  hair  flows  ; 

What  sunny  glances 
Her  eyes  disclose  ! 

No  flow’r  that  blows 
Than  her  cheek  is  brighter, 
Her  brow  is  whiter 
Than  purest  snows. 

Alas ! that  ever' 

My  love  should  stray 
From  scenes  where  rapture 
Would  fain  delay  ! 

I sigh  all  day 
For  her  dear  returning, 
While  love  is  burning 
My  life  away. 

Long,  long  in  absence 
My  heart  may  pine, 

But  youth’s  affection 
Shall  ne’er  decline  ; 

And  Hope  divine 
From  the  past  shall  borrow 
A light  through  sorrow" 

And  tears  to  shine. 
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A SKETCH  BY  T.  C.  IRWIN. 


Uncle  Quincle’s  house  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  ; not  so  near  as  to  be  deafened  by  its  loud  hum  in 
the  day  time,  nor  so  distant  as  to  be  altogether  out  of  the 
world,  so  to  speak,  but  placed  in  a happy  mean  between 
nature  and  convention ; in  other  wrords,  between  the  noisy 
streets  and  the  fresh  fields.  It  is  a tall,  red-brick,  old-gentle- 
manly-looking house — -just  the  place,  you  would  say,  if  you 
walked  past  it  on  a Winter’s  noon,  that  you  would  like  to 
eat  your  Christmas  dinner  in.  Numerous  windows  look  down 
its  avenues  of  old  trees  towards  the  distant  mountains.  Its 
old  granite  porch  looming  over  the  steps  has  an  antique  air. 
Many  a year  has  shed  those  rusty  stains  of  moss  upon  it ; 
but  it  has  a snug  look  withal,  skirted  as  it  is  with  -wandering 
creepers,  and  hooded  with  an  abundant  coverture  of  ivy,  full 
in  summer  time  with  sparrows.  The  tall  elms  that  stand  at 
either  gable  seem  its  natural  guardians — grim  sentinels  they, 
always  on  duty,  and  appearing  to  hold  mysterious  commu- 
nings  on  gusty  evenings,  and  to  discourse  a large  amount 
of  ghostly  gossip  up  in  the  air,  relative  to  the  events 
going  on  in  the  bright,  warm  rooms  beneath.  To-night, 
ho-wever,  although  the  wind  is  rising  from  the  grey  sunset, 
and  the  leaves  are  drifting  in  many  a heaj3  around  its  walls, 
every  window  is  alight,  and  the  sound  of  merry  voices  rings 
cheerily  within — for  a company  are  bidden  for  this  very  All 
Hallo-ws’  Eve,  and  as  Uncle  Qaincle  is  by  no  means  rich,  and 
has  a large  family,  an  entertainment  got  up  upon  such  an 
immense  scale  as  the  present  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  oc- 
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currence.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  a fortunate  little  specula- 
tion which  he  had  made  a few  days  past,  and  thereby  reple- 
nished his  coffers,  we  doubt  whether  the  splendid  scene  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  would  ever  have  been  chronicled 
in  the  annals  of  his  house. 

Immense  preparations  are  being  made  in  the  pantry  and 
kitchen — we  don’t  mind  letting  you  behind  the  scene  a little 
— for  the  company  are  to  be  regaled  with  supper,  you  know, 
as  well  as  with  nut-burning,  dancing,  and  song.  Now,  Sophy, 
the  housekeeper  of  the  family,  is  moving  quietly  about,  and 
getting  through  a vast  deal  of  business,  assisted  by  the  cook. 
Indeed,  the  quantity  of  roasting,  jelly-making,  &c.,  which 
that  fat  artist  has  achieved  to-day,  are  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded in  an  epic,  and  her  extra  labours — which  I don’t 
grudge,  seeing  this  is  All  Hallows’  Eve,  God  bless  it — per- 
fectly herculean.  Lo  ! jolly  brown-breasted  fowl,  intended 
to  be  eaten  cold,  are  arriving  at  that  desired  state  upon 
the  window-sill  in  the  yard,  watched  by  the  youngest  boy, 

, Tom,  wdio  holds  a promissory  note  from  his  mother  for  a 
pegging-top,  on  condition  that  he  keeps  a strict  eye  upon  the 
cat,  lately  caught  lurking  near  those  dainties  with  a furtive 
eye,  and  a tail  exhibiting  evidence  of  design.  His  elder 
brother  (by  a head)  has  been  commissioned  to  carry  from  the 
store-room  up  stairs  baskets  of  apples  and  pears,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  judgment — a difficult  task  to 
perform  conscientiously,  without  tasting,  you  know  ; but  it  is 
a rare  occasion  which  admits  him  into  that  sacred  apartment, 
where  the  floor  is  covered  with  the  pleasant  autumn  store, 
wrapped  up  in  crispy  mufflings  of  straw  ; and  as  he  holds  a 
carte  blanche  for  his  conduct  this  evening,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  to  his  proceedings,  albeit  they  may  result  in  the 
attendance  of  the  doctor.  Bless  us,  how  often  has  his  mouth 
watered  while  peering  surreptitiously  through  the  key-hole 
at  them.  Sophy’s  younger  sisters  are  engaged  in  one  of 
the  upper  rooms  ; their  hair  is  being  dressed,  and  their 
laces  and  silks  set  in  order.  Lettice,  the  maid,  attends, 
and  as  she  arranges  a ringlet  or  tucker,  gives  utterance  to 
i certain  remarks,  having  for  their  object  certain  young  gen- 
tlemen who  are  expected  to-night,  relative  to  whose  arrival, 
however,  Misses  Lucy  and  Maryanne  express  the  profoundest 
indifference,  laughing  gaily,  meanwhile,  and  evidently  paying 
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an  amount  of  attention  to  their  appearance,  which  is  scarcely 
to  be  reconciled  with  such  vaunted  stoicism. 

Well,  all  is  light  and  bustle  within,  and  eager  expectation, 
for  the  clock  has  struck  seven,  and  the  company  are  bid  for 
half-past.  The  old  curtained  parlour  is  in  a high  state  of 
decoration.  The  lamps  are  lit,  the  china  vases  on  the  man- 
telpiece filled  with  winter  flowers,  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  quaint,  carved  timepiece  is  ticking  merrily.  Above  it 
hangs  the  portrait  of  a lady,  in  a white  wedding  dress  and 
her  twentieth  year.  Uncle  Quincle  has  been  on  a chair  for 
a good  half-hour  to-night,  dusting  it  gently  with  his  India 
silk  handkerchief.  A slight  shade  of  melancholy  may  have 
passed  over  him  while  occupied  in  this  tender  toil,  but  it 
did  not  linger  a moment,  for  on  a Hallows’  Eve  all  mourn- 
ful forebodings  must  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  nothing 
except  joy  and  happiness  reign  around  him  ; and,  in 
truth,  everything  within  does  look  bright.  The  fire 
itself,  sparkling  cheerily  within  its  broad  hearth,  looks 
like  a pleasant  face,  and  seems  kindling  up  with  expec- 
tancy, and  making  its  preparations  for  the  company. 
See  how  the  smoke  whirls  recklessly  up  the  flue,  careering 
in  many  circles  as  it  departs.  Look  how  the  flames  flash 
and  dance  around  the  rich  masses  of  coal  and  w^ood,  throw- 
ing fantastic  reflections  over  floor,  and  wall,  and  curtain; 
and  now,  as  though  the  bare  idea  of  the  fun  about  to  be  en- 
acted were  too  much  for  it,  breaking  into  a silent  laugh  of 
smoke.  Sly  old  fire ; well  it  knows  that  many  a heart  will 
throb  faster  before  it  to-night,  when  the  nuts  which  it  shall 
kindle  with  right  good  will  shall  be  casting  many  a happy 
destiny. 

Hark  ! — a knock — and  another,  and  another,  and  another. 
They  are  coming  thick  and  fast  now,  the  room  is  filling  at 
such  a rate  that  you  would  think  the  kind  host  must  have 
made  some  miscalculation  as  to  the  size  of  his  apartments 
before  inviting  such  a number.  Young  gentlemen  in  caps 
and  overcoats,  young  ladies  in  hoods,  portly  elders  in  black, 
comfortable  mothers  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  are  arriv- 
ing. Well,  if  Uncle  Quincle  wishes  to  invite  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, it  is  of  course  nothing  to  us  : after  all,  they  manage 
to  arrange  themselves  snugly  enough,  and  now  tea  and  con- 
versation have  commenced.  The  wife  of  our  host  is  seated 
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before  the  hissing  urn,  serious  though  smiling,  for  the  head 
of  a tea-table  surrounded  by  so  numerous  a company  is  a 
post  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  mark  you,  and  it  requires  no 
common  power  of  mind  to  chat  pleasantly  to  guests  and  keep 
a strict  eye  upon  the  operations  of  the  servant.  This,  how- 
ever, the  lady  in  question  performs  to  admiration,  and  the 
fragrant  ceremony  of  which  she  is  the  priestess  passes  off, 
amid  the  quiet  chat  and  occasional  laughter  which  charac- 
terise the  earlier  portion  of  the  evening.  The  wit  of  the 
company — that  young  man  with  the  bald  head,  remarkable 
for  those  two  shining  knobs  over  his  eyes — has  got  himself 
into  complete  tone,  and  having  perpetrated  several  mots  on 
politics,  lady’s  dresses,  and  numerous  other  topics,  has  already 
secured  an  audience  among  young  and  old.  He  is  considered 
a delightful  person  by  all  except  that  young  gentleman  with 
a sentimental  air,  who  wears  his  shirt-collar  Byron ically,  and 
is  carrying  on  an  intermittent  conversation  beside  the  young 
lady  with  the  blonde  ringlets.  The  fathers  chat  in  pleasant 
knots,  about  the  crops,  the  ministry,  and  the  weather ; the 
mothers  about  their  daughters,  and  the  latest  cut  of  flounces; 
the  daughters,  each  with  a pleasant  partner  ; who,  we  say, 
can  chronicle  that  conversation  whose  charm  is  less  oral  than 
ocular,  especially  on  All  Hallows’  Eve — for  are  not  nut-burn- 
ing and  love-making  indissolubly  united  % We  rather  think 
so ; and  have  the  young  people  met  in  Uncle  Quincle’s  to- 
night merely  to  have  their  conversation  reported  ? A decided 
negative  is  our  only  reply.  Suffice  it  to  say,  everybody  is 
happy  and  agreeable,  and  tea  passes  off  amid  abundant  laugh- 
ter and  innocent  mirth. 

While  we  have  been  talking  the  table  has  been  cleared, 
and  apples  and  nuts  placed  thereupon.  A partial  silence 
pervades  the  room  for  a few  moments,  for  every  one  is  con- 
scious that  it  is  but  now  that  the  real  business  of  the  even- 
ing is  about  to  commence  : nor  are  they  mistaken  in  their 
presentiment ; for  lo  ! Uncle  Quincle  advancing  to  the  fire — 
between  whom  and  himself  there  seems  to  be  a silent  under- 
standing, for  it  has  become  clear  and  red  betwen  the  bars, 
and  not  unpleasantly  hot — Uncle  Quincle,  we  say,  holding 
a handkerchief  with  one  hand  before  his  face,  arranges  with 
the  other  a series  of  nuts  on  the  bar,  two  and  two,  in  connu- 
bial couples,  as  it  were,  and,  as  he  does  so,  gives  them  the 
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names  of  certain  parties  on  whom  he  has  had  his  eye  during 
the  evening,  at  the  same  time  making  proclamation  to  the 
unmarried  members  of  the  company  that  their  destinies  are 
about  to  be  accomplished.  At  the  word  of  command  the 
young  gentlemen  advance  first,  and  throng  the  breach  ; the 
ladies — and  what  a quantity  of  entreaty  some  of  them  re- 
quire, to  be  sure — follow.  An  immense  amount  of  blushing, 
and  laughing,  and  rustling  of  dresses  takes  place,  as  they 
kneel  down  in  a merry  semicircle  round  him.  Before  you 
could  count  twenty  he  has  lighted  the  entire  row,  and  then, 
standing  up,  his  face  very  red,  fills  a bumper,  and  drinks  to 
the  matrimonial  success  of  every  one  in  general,  making  a 
little  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  we  despair  of  doing 
justice  to,  from  its  perfect  and  unprecedented  waggishness. 

And  now  for  a song.  But  who  shall  break  the  ice  in  that 
direction  ? Who  but  Jack  Chanticleer,  to  be  sure — that  lit- 
tle man,  with  the  ruddy  face,  smoothly  shaven,  and  the  ela- 
borate wTig.  He,  indeed,  requires  but  little  pressing,  for  Jack 
has  been  professional  in  his  day,  though  now  retired  upon  an 
annuity,  and  many  a theatre,  as  Uncle  Quincle  wmuld  tell 
you,  has  applauded  his  fine  baritone.  Jack  then  seats  him- 
self at  the  piano,  and  pours  forth  various  old  love  songs,  to 
which  he  is  at  no  loss,  as  you  may  guess,  to  give  applicability 
in  the  midst  of  those  nut-burning  operations  which  still  con- 
tinue. Then  he  chants  a famous  hunting  song  for  the 
elders,  wTho  are  not  without  reminiscences  of  hearty  Nimrod 
days  ; and  finally  winds  up  w7ith  his  crack  song,  “ Binaldo’s 
Bevenge” — a ballad  of  thrilling  interest.  When  he  describes 
the  young  Italian  with  his  stately  bearing,  his  sword  and 
dagger,  mark  how  all  the  young  gentlemen  draw  themselves 
up.  Luciolla’s  answer  to  his  passionate  address  is  of  so  touch- 
ing a nature,  that  all  the  young  ladies  assume  an  air  of  in- 
tense melancholy.  When  Bramante  elopes  forcibly  wuth  the 
heroine  in  the  third  verse,  breathless  interest  is  created  now  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  the  Bevenge,  and  sings  how  Binaldo, 
having  pursued  him  for  many  a night  and  long,  finally  comes 
up  with  that  lawless  person  on  the  brink  of  that  frightful 
precipice,  upbraids  him,  and  kills  him  off-hand — when,  we 
say,  he  utters  the  line,  “ Whereat  he  stabbed  him  through 
and  through”' — (Piano,  twang,  twang,  very  loud) — nothing 
can  be  more  revengeful  than  the  f'rowms  of  the  young  gen- 
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tlemen.  To  a man  you  can  see  they  would  have  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  Having  created  his  effect,  Jack  rises  with 
a face  whose  careless  composure  is  almost  painful,  and  imme- 
diately sitting  down  before  his  tumbler  of  negus,  opens  a 
conversation  about  politics  and  the  weather,  as  if  nothing 
extraordinary  had  happened. 

But,  by  this  time  every  one’s  fortune  has  been  told  right 
happily,  and  now  for  a dance.  The  guests,  young  and  old, 
ascend  to  the  drawing-room,  from  which  the  carpet  has  been 
taken,  where  the  curtains  are  snugly  drawn,  and  where  a 
fire — full  brother  to  our  friend  below — welcomes  all.  On 
the  lobby  are  stationed  four  musicians,  hired  specially  for 
the  occasion — wandering  artists,  troubadours  a little  out  at 
elbows  ; they  have  just  been  partaking  of  [a  comfortable 
mull  in  the  lower  regions  with  the  fat  cook,  to  which  lady 
they  have  confided  the  professional  secret  that  porter  plea- 
santly heated,  moderately  sweetened,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
trifle  of  nutmeg,  is  the  very  best  liquor  to  perform  upon. 
Hark  ! the  bass  viol  sends  forth  its  deep,  sonorous  sound, 
the  clarionet  accords,  and  another  instrument,  for  which  the 
man  with  the  long  hair  has  a difficult  name,  strikes  in  expe- 
rimentally. Then  all  in  concert  rattle  up  a country  dance. 
Oh  ! delightful  dance  ! up  and  down  the  middle,  down  and  up 
again  they  go,  couple  after  couple  trip  it  gaily,  bending 
gracefully  beneath  the  wreathed  hands  joined  above  them, 
setting  to  one  another,  talking  and  joking,  too,  as  well  as 
dancing,  and  then  subsiding  into  the  line  at  either  side  until 
their  happy  turn  comes  again.  Around  the  room  the  com- 
fortable mothers  are’  seated  side  by  side,  mutually  praising 
their  daughters,  of  course,  and  criticising  with  matronly  tact 
and  caution  the  young  gentlemen  and  their  prospects.  But 
the  old  people,  after  having  watched  the  young  people  for  a 
short  time,  prefer  their  game  of  whist  in  the  side-room,  and 
are  now  gravely  storing  up  their  tricks  upon  the  green  baize 
cloth — for,  after  all,  being  mere  lookers-on  upon  sport  is,  you 
understand,  but  an  ungracious  amusement. 

And  now  Lettice,  the  maid,  enters  mysteriously,  and  ad- 
vancing to  her  mistress,  whispers  something  hurriedly  in 
her  ear.  What  can  it  be  ] Is  the  chimney  on  fire  T Has 
any  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  lower  regions  1 No.  Supper 
is  ready,  and  every  one  descends  to  the  parlour.  In  that 
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apartment  the  feast  of  the  evening  is  spread  forth.  They 
surround  the  long  table  covered  with  a cloth  like  a plain  of 
snow,  neat  and  pure.  The  cold-roast  is  streaked  with  white 
and  red,  like  tulip  leaves  ; the  fowls  crisp  and  brown,  as  if 
they  had  just  flown  a little  too  near  the  sun,  and  fallen  upon 
the  earth  ready  dressed.  The  cold  apple  pies  exhale  low 
odours  of  cloves  delicious  to  the  sense,  and  waft  away  the 
mind  to  the  Spice  Islands ; the  blancmanges  (which  the 
young  ladies  generally  affect)  seem  scarcely  earthly — gelati- 
nous ambrosia,  trembling  transparencies ; the  wines — but 
we  will  say  nothing  whatever  of  these,  but  let  Uncle 
Quincle  pledge  all  the  company  round  in  a jolly  bumper, 
and  wish  them,  in  the  good  old  simple  style,  many  returns 
of  All  Hallows’  Eve.  Come,  we  will  close  this  little  scene 
of  festivity  with  a song,  which  you  can  sing,  kind  reader,  if 
you  will,  now  that  wTe  have  left  you  back  again  at  your  com 
fortable  fireside : — 

SONG  OP  ALL  HALLOWS*  EVE. 


The  year  is  growing  aged  and  dull, 

Late  rise  the  days,  and  weary  soon  ; 
With  morning  fog  the  fields  are  full, 

And  fall  the  leaves  with  evening’s  moon  $ 
Shut  to  the  doors,  and  gather  nigher, 

Our  Summer  time  is  scarcely  past  ; 
Beside  the  fire,  with  cup  and  lyre, 

We’ll  soon  outsing  the  winter  blast. 

Hour  upon  hour 
Over  our  bower, 

Shining  and  swift,  departs,  departs  ; 

Time  to-night  will  quicken  his  flight, 
To  follow  awhile  our  bounding  hearts. 

II. 

Lo  ! Autumn  passed  with  face  of  care 
This  eve  along  the  dusty  road  : 

Nut  clusters  tinkled  in  his  hair, 

And  rosy  apples  formed  his  load  : 

All  friendless,  by  the  withered  thorn, 

The  kind  brown  Spirit  lingered  long— 
Log  heap  the  fire,  sing  higher,  higher, 

And  cheer  his  ghost  with  light  and  song. 
Hour  after  hour 
Over  our  bower. 
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Mellow  and  mild,  departs,  departs  ; 

Time  to-night  must  quicken  his  flight, 

To  follow  awhile  our  bounding  hearts. 

in. 

Send  round  the  wine  of  Summer  earth, 

And  speed  the  Winter’s  twilight  game  ; 

Send  maidens  round  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  guess  at  lovers  by  the  flame. 

Soon  Love  shall  ring  from  yonder  spire 
The  joy  each  fairy  nut  foretells  ; 

Love  strike  the  lyre,  Love  guard  the  fire. 

And  tune  our  lives  like  marriage  bells. 

Hour  on  hour 
Over  our  bower, 

Shining  and  swift,  departs,  departs  ; 

Time  to-night  has  quickened  his  flight, 

To  follow  awhile  our  bounding  hearts, 

IV. 

Smile,  silvered  Age,  upon  the  band 
Of  joyous  children  grouped  below, 

Bright  travellers  from  the  morning  land 
Where  we  have  wandered  years  ago. 

The  dawning  heart  to  heaven  is  nigher 
Than  wisdom’s  snowiest  brow  can  soar  ; 

Sing  to  the  lyre,  circle  the  fire, 

And  mingle  with  your  youth  once  more  I 
Hour  upon  hour 
Over  our  bower, 

Shining  and  swift,  departs,  departs  ; 

Time  to-night  has  quickened  his  flight, 

To  follow  awhile  our  bounding  hearts. 

V. 

Far-off  the  monarchs  march  to  war, 

Amid  the  trumpet’s  storming  tones, 

Or,  frowning,  worship  victory’s  star, 

Upon  their  sword-illumined  thrones. 

The  noise  of  chain  and  cannon  dire 

Bolls  bleakly  through  the  barren  hours — 

Sing  to  the  lyre,  close  round  the  fire, 

Our  only  chains  are  chains  of  flowers  ! 

Hour  on  hour 
Over  our  bower, 

Shining  and  swift,  departs,  departs  ; 

Time,  though  a king,  has  quickened  his  wing 
This  night,  to  follow  our  bounding  hearts. 
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VI. 

Loud  o’er  the  roof  the  tempest  moans. 

And  mirth  would  last  as  loud  and  long ; 

But  yonder  bell,  in  trembling  tones, 

Has  blended  with  our  ceasing  song. 

The  children  drowse,  the  girls  retire 
To  dream  of  love  and  fortune’s  smile— 

Farewell,  old  lyre,  and  friendly  fire, 

And  happy  souls,  farewell  awhile. 

Hour  on  hour 
Over  our  bower, 

Mellow  and  mild,  departs,  departs — 

How  Time  will  sing  beneath  his  wing 
A soothing  song  to  our  dreaming  hearts. 


■•(Lite  patriot’s  $ni>£. 


EY  C.  G.  DUFFY. 


Oh  ! give  me  back  that  royal  dream 
My  fancy  wrought, 

When  I have  seen  your  sunny  eyes 

Grow  moist  with  thought  ; 

And  fondly  hop’d,  dear  Love,  your  heart  from  mine 
Its  spell  had  caught ; 

And  laid  me  down  to  dream  that  dream  divine, 

But  true  me  thought, 

Of  how  my  life’s  long  task  would  be,  to  make  yours  blessed  as  it 
ought. 

To  learn  to  love  sweet  Hature  more 
For  your  sweet  sake, 

To  watch  with  you — dear  friend,  with  you  ! — 

Its  wonders  break  ; 

The  sparkling  Spring  in  that  bright  face  to  see 
Its  mirror  make — 
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On  summer  morns  to  hear  the  sweet  birds  sing 
By  linn  and  lake  ; 

And  know  your  voice,  your  magic  voice,  could  still  a grander 
music  wake ! 


On  some  old  shell-strewn  rock  to  sit 
In  Autumn  eves, 

Where  grey  Killiney  cools  the  torrid  air 
Hot  Autumn  weaves  ; 

Or  by  that  holy  well  in  mountain  lone, 

Where  faith  believes 

(Fain  would  I b’lieve)  its  secret,  darling  wish 
The  heart  achieves : 

Yet,  oh  ! its  Saint  was  not  more  pure  than  she  to  whom  my  fond 
heart  cleaves. 


To  see  the  dank  mid -winter  night 
Pass  like  a noon, 

Sultry  with  thought  from  minds  that  teemed, 

And  glowed  like  June  ; 

Whereto  would  pass  in  sculp’d  and  pictured  train 
Art’s  magic  boon ; 

And  Music  thrill  with  many  a haughty  strain, 

And  dear  old  tune, 

Till  hearts  grew  sad  to  hear  the  destined  hour  to  part  had  come 
so  soon. 


To  wake  the  old  weird  world  that  sleeps 
In  Irish  lore  ; 

The  strains  sweet  foreign  Spenser  sung 
By  Mulla’s  shore  ; 

Dear  Curran’s  airy  thoughts,  like  purple  birds 
That  shine  and  soar  ; 

Tone’s  fiery  hopes,  and  all  the  deathless  words 
That  Grattan  swore  ; 

The  songs  that  once  our  own  dear  Davis  sang  ; ah,  me  ! to  sing 
no  more. 


To  search  with  mother-love  the  gifts 
Our  land  can  boast — 

Soft  Erna’s  isles,  Neagh’s  wooded  slopes, 
Clare’s  iron  coast ; 

Kildare,  whose  legends  grey  our  bosoms  stir 
With  fay  and  ghost ; 
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Grey  Mourne,  green  Antrim,  purple  Glenmalur — 

Lene’s  fairy  host  ; 

With  raids  to  many  a foreign  land,  to  learn  to  love  dear  Ireland 
most. 

And  all  those  proud  old  victor-field3 
We  thrill  to  name  ; 

Whose  mem’ries  are  the  stars  that  light 
Long  nights  of  shame  ; 

The  Cairn,  the  Dun,  the  Rath,  the  Tower,  the  Keep, 
That  still  proclaim, 

In  chronicles  of  clay  and  stone,  how  true,  how  deep, 

Was  Eire’s  fame — 

Oh ! we  shall  see  them  all,  with  her,  that  dear,  dear  friend  we  two 
have  loved  the  same. 

Yet  ah  ! how  truer,  tend’rer  still 
Methought  did  seem 

That  scene  of  tranquil  joy,  that  happy  home, 

By  Dodder’s  stream  ; 

The  morning  smile,  that  grew  a fixed  star 
With  love-lit  beam, 

The  ringing  laugh,  locked  hands,  and  all  the  far 
And  shining  stream 

Of  daily  love,  that  made  our  daily  life  diviner  than  a dream. 

For  still  to  me,  dear  Friend,  dear  Love, 

Or  both — dear  Wife — 

Your  image  comes  with  serious  thoughts, 

But  tender,  rife ; 

Ko  idle  plaything  to  caress  or  chide 
In  sport  or  strife  ; 

But  my  best  chosen  friend,  companion,  guide, 

To  walk  through  life 

Link’d  hand  in  hand — two  equal,  loving  friends,  true  husband 
and  true  wife. 


The  Value  of  an  Attorney. — “ There  was  a barrister 
of  the  name  of  Parsons  at  the  bar  in  my  earlier  practice,” 
said  O’Connell,  “ who  had  a good  deal  of  humour.  Parsons 
hated  the  whole  tribe  of  attorneys  ; perhaps  they  had  not 
treated  him  very  well — hut  his  prejudice  against  them  was 
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eternally  exhibiting  itself.  One  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  Four 
Courts,  an  attorney  came  up  to  beg  his  subscription  towards 
burying  a brother  attorney  who  had  died  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances. Parsons  took  out  a pound  note.  4 0 Mr. 
Parsons,’  said  the  applicant,  ‘ I only  ask  a shilling  from  each 
contributor.’  ‘ Oh,  take  it — take  it/  replied  Parsons  ; ‘ I 
would  most  willingly  subscribe  money  any  day  to  put  an  at- 
torney under  ground.’  ‘But  really,  Mr.  Parsons,  I have 
limited  myself  to  a shilling  from  each  person.’  ‘ For  pity’s 
sake,  my  good  sir,  take  the  pound — and  bury  twenty  of 
them.’  ” 


<Smtg. 


BY  T.  D.  SULLIVAN. 

I. 

Brothers,  tell  me — if  you  know — 
Speak  it  boldly,  brothers  mine — 
When  did  Ireland’s  sons  forego 
Ireland’s  cause,  and,  bowing  low, 

To  a cruel  foreign  foe 
All  her  rights  resign  ? 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

Making  no  delay  whatever  ; 

One  small  word  is  the  reply, 

And  the  word  is — Never  ! 

chorus : 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

One  small  word  is  the  reply  ; 

Here  it  is,  clear,  loud,  and  high — 
Never  ! Never  ! 

Never  ! 

ii. 

Brothers,  yet  would  I be  told, 

Shall  the  time  in  Ireland  be 
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When  our  race,  grown  base  and  cold, 

Shall  look  back  on  days  of  old 
Loving  not  the  true  and  bold 
Who  died  to  set  her  free  1 
You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

Free  from  any  doubt  whatever  ; 

One  small  word  is  the  reply, 

And  the  word  is — Never  ! 

chorus 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

Ono  small  word  is  the  reply  ; 

Here  it  is,  clear,  loud,  and  high — 

Never  ! Never  ! 

Never  i 

iii. 

Tell  me,  brothers,  can  you  say 
When  shall  force  or  wily  art3 
Make  us  cast  our  hopes  away, 

Stamp  our  banner  in  the  clay, 

Take  the  flag  we  hate  to-day 
And  clasp  it  to  our  hearts  ? 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

Making  no  delay  whatever  ; 

One  small  word  is  the  reply, 

And  the  word  is — Never  ! 

chorus : 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

One  small  word  is  the  reply  ; 

Here  it  is,  clear,  loud,  and  high — 

Never ! Never  ! 

Never  ! 

IV. 

Erothers,  I would  have  it  known, 

Shall  our  race,  when  years  have  fled, 

Spurn  the  glory  now  their  own, 

Into  English  ways  have  grown, 

English  be  in  blood  or  bone, 

Soul,  or  heart,  or  head  '? 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — 

Making  no  delay  whatever  ; 

One  small  word  is  the  reply, 

And  the  word  is — Never  ! 
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CHORUS : 

You  can  answer — so  can  I — » 

One  small  word  is  the  reply  ; 
Here  it  is,  clear,  loud,  and  high, 
Never  ! Never! 

Never  1 


3pi  apust  tljf  fnslj  §ill. 


The  annexed  passages  are  from  a speech  delivered  by  Richard  Lalor 
Shiel  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  19th,  1843,  when  opposing 
one  of  the  many  Acts  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  for  disarming, 
and  thereby  enfeebling  and  degrading,  the  Irish  people  : — 

I do  not  think  that  by  Englishmen  an  Arms  Bill  like  this 
would  be  endured.  That  observation  does  not  rest  on  mere 
conjecture.  In  the  year  1819  this  country  was  in  a most 
perilous  condition.  It  appeared  from  a report  made  by  a 
secret  committee,  of  which  the  present  Lord  Derby  was  the 
chairman,  that  large  bodies  of  men  were  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms  in  the  dead  of  night,  in  sequestered  places ; that  a 
revolutionary  movement,  to  be  accomplished  by  disciplined 
insurrection,  was  contemplated,  and  that  revolt  was  organised 
for  war.  In  this  state  of  things  an  English  Arms  Bill,  one 
of  the  six  Acts,  was  proposed.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  then 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  although  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  in  Ireland — although  he  had  dissected  in 
Ireland  before  he  attempted  to  operate  in  England — and 
although  his  hand  was  peculiarly  steady,  and  he  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  not  to  be  destitute  of  determination — still  he  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  propose  for  England  such  a bill  as 
for  Ireland  you  have  thought  it  judicious  to  introduce. 
There  is  the  English  Arms  Bill  of  1819.  It  is  comprised  in 
a single  page  ; look  at  it ; the  ocular  comparison  will  not  be 
inappropriate.  Here  is  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  a wdiole  volume 
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of  coercion,  in  which  tyranny  is  elaborated  in  every  diversity 
of  form  which  it  was  possible  to  impart  to  it. 

In  the  English  Arms  Bill  no  penalty  whatever  was  in- 
flicted for  the  possession  of  arms  : in  your  Irish  Arms  Bill 
an  Irishman  can  be  transported  for  seven  years  for  having- 
arms  in  his  possession.  But  although  the  English  Arms 
Bill  was  moderate  when  compared  with  the  Irish,  yet  Lord 
Grey  denounced  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham  exclaimed: — u Am  I an 
Englishman  ? — for  I begin  to  doubt  it  when  measures  so  ut- 
terly abhorrent  from  the  first  principles  of  British  liberty  are 
audaciously  propounded  to  us.”  That  great  orator  then  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  up  an  aspiration  that  the  people  would  rise 
up  in  simultaneous  revolt,  and  sweep  away  the  govern- 
ment by  which  a great  sacrilege  upon  the  Constitution 
had  been  perpetrated.  What  would  he  have  said — 
how  would  Lord  Castlereagh  have  been  blasted  by  the  light- 
ning and  appalled  by  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence — if  a bill 
had  been  brought  forward  under  which  the  blacksmiths  of 
England  should  be  licensed — under  which  the  registry  of 
arms  was  made  dependent  upon  a bench  of  capricious  ma- 
gisterial partisans — under  which  an  Englishman  might  be 
transported  for  seven  years  for  exercising  the  privilege  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  Bill  of  Bights  ; and  every  pistol,  gun, 
and  blunderbuss  was  to  be  put  through  that  process  of 
branding,  the  very  notion  of  which,  in  1831,  made  by  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies — the  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland — produced  an  outburst  of  indignation  h 
It  is  said  that  this  bill  has  nothing  new.  That  is  a mistake. 
It  contains  many  novelties  in  despotism — many  curiosities 
in  domination.  My  friend  the  member  for  Bochdale  has 
pointed  them  out.  But,  supposing  that  everything  was  old 
in  this  bill,  does  not  your  defence  rest  on  a perseverance  in 
oppression — on  that  fatal  tenacity  with  wdiich  you  cling  to 
a system  to  which,  your  experience  should  tell  you,  it  is 
folly  to  adhere  h This  bill,  it  was  observed  by  the  noble 
lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  found,  in  1807,  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  Whig  Secretary.  The  Whigs  had  prepared 
a measure  of  coercion  and  of  relief.  The  Tories  turned  them 
out  on  the  question  of  relief ; and  of  the  measure  of  coercion 
took  a conservative  care. 
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Bitter  for  Erdmtlb 


BY  FRANCIS  DAVIS. 

What  though  we’ve  looked  in  silence 
On  our  country’s  brightening  eyes, 
Was  our  silence  not  prophetic 
Of  a soul  about  to  rise  ? 

As  the  infant  tempest  sleepeth 
On  the  bosom  of  the  cloud, 

Till  its  ripened  spirit  boundeth 
In  a fire-flashing  shroud  ; 

So  ariseth  gallant  Ulster 
In  her  firm  and  fearless  few. 

With  the  fires  of  their  fathers. 

And  their  love  of  Erin  too. 

For  we’ve  pondered, 

As  we  wandered 
On  our  isolated  way  ; 

And  your  Ulsterman 
And  Orangeman 
Are  Irishmen  to-day  ■ 

And  the  past  shall  be  forgotten, 

With  its  days  of  death  and  gloom, 
WFen  the  eye  of  desolation 

Opened  with  our  gardens’  bloom  ; 
And  our  shamrocks  and  our  lilies 
Shed  confusion  o’er  our  souls, 

When  we  might  have  traced  a heaven 
Itound  their  green  and  golden  bowls. 
But  oh  ! if  for  a moment 

We  have  sought  a darker  track, 
There’s  a warm  and  weeping  welcome 
For  the  hearts  that  venture  back. 
And  we’ve  pondered, 

As  we  wandered 
Like  a flock  had  gone  astray, 
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Till  your  Ulstermen 
And  Orangemen 
Are  Irishmen  to-day. 

For  the  healing  words  are  spoken  : 
We  are  brothers,  ay,  and  true  ! 
Then  arouse,  arouse  thee,  Erin  ! 

For  thy  foes  are  ours  too. 

And  we’ll  chase  the  demon,  discord, 
From  our  bosoms  and  our  path  ; 
And  we’ll  brush  her  every  poison 
From  our  flowers  and  our  heath# 
Ay,  we’ll  rival  e’en  our  fathers, 

And  their  fellow-martyred  ones, 
Till  their  spirits  leap  in  glory 
O’er  the  ardour  of  their  sons. 
We’ve  been  riven, 

We’ve  been  driven, 

The  crafty  spoiler’s  prey  ; 

But  your  Ulstermen 
And  Orangemen 
Are  Irishmen  to-day  ! 


(Dioen 


Translated  from  the  Irish  of  Muiris  O’Moghan. 

BY  JAMES  CLAPvENCE  MANGAN. 

I. 

O God  ! how  piteous  ’tis  to  see  the  Gael  thus  desolate  ! 

The  prosperous  race  of  Heber  thus — the  blood  of  Nial  the  Great ! 
The  lofty  race  of  Heremon,  alas  ! are  now  brought  low  — 

Their  fame  and  sway  have  passed  away  since  the  death  of  Owen 
Boe ! 


ii. 

The  noble  tribes  of  Banba  sit  in  darkness  and  despair 
From  Boyne  to  Moy,  from  high  Loch  Lein  to  Dael  and  Buish 
and  Nare, 
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From  Maig  to  Erne,  and  onward  thence  to  Croagh  in  green 
Mayo, 

Without  a shield  or  spear  to  wield  since  the  death  ©f  Owen  Roe ! 


in. 

In  chains  of  iron  Erin  lies,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 

Her  bones  and  sinews  withered  all,  her  aspect  wan  and  worn  ; 
Her  life’s  career  draws  near  a close  ; she  waits  the  mortal  blow, 
Such  hopeless  dole  weighs  down  her  soul  since  the  death  of 
Owen  Roe  ! 

IV. 

Her  bardic  bands  and  learned  men  go  sleepless  all  the  night ; 
Their  grief  and  wrath  have  all  but  quenched  their  spirits’ 
glorious  light ; 

And  fast  from  every  maiden’s  eyes  the  tears  of  anguish  flow, 
They  pine  and  sigh,  they  droop  and  die,  since  the  death  of 
Owen  Roe  ! 

v. 

The  winds  blow  sorrowing  from  the  North,  with  hollow  mournful 
sound, 

Clouds  overcast  the  sun  all  day  and  shed  a gloom  around  ; 

The  sunken  moon  looks  dim  and  thin,  her  course  is  sad  and 
slow ; 

The  once-glad  earth  has  lost  its  mirth  since  the  death  of  Owen 
Roe  ! 

VI. 

And  oh  ! there  were  such  brilliant  hopes  to  cheer  the  hopeless 
land — 

Even  though  her  kings  were  now  no  more,  and  though  her  chiefs 
were  banned, 

Still  burned  the  Star  of  Erin  bright  above  her  Night  of  Woe — 
She  never  blenched  till  that  was  quenched  in  the  grave  of  Owen 
Roe  ! 

VII. 

' Then  fled  for  aye  her  happiness,  her  liberty,  her  fame, 

The  tyrant  Saxon  stripped  her  bare  of  nationhood  and  name, 
And  ever  since  a serf  she  lies  in  helpless  overthrow, 

Her  last  sole  stay  was  wrenched  away  by  the  death  of  Owen 
Roe  ! 
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VIII. 

My  misery  ! oh,  my  thousand  woes  ! that  warrior  lives  no  more  ! 
Who  now  shall  chase  the  foreign  wolves  away  from  Erin’s  shore  ? 
For  powerless  is  that  hero’s  arm,  who  never  feared  a foe  ; 

With  bitter  grief  we  mourn  our  chief — we  weep  for  Owen  Roe  f 


IX. 

The  Golden  Morn  of  Battle -hosts  hath  set  in  sudden  gloom, 
And  “Fodla’s  hospitality”  is  buried  in  the  tomb — 

The  hand  that  never  grasped  a boon  that  bribery  could  bestow. 
Lies  blanched  and  cold  beneath  the  mould  of  the  grave  of 
Owen  Roe  ! 

x. 

Now  may  the  God  who  gave  to  Noah  ’mid  the  Flood  an  Ark, 
And  guided  Moses  through  the  Red  Sea’s  billows  high  and  dark, 
Grant  rest  to  him  who,  while  on  Earth,  was  doomed  to  undergo 
Such  toils  through  zeal  for  Erin’s  weal — the  gallant  Owen  Roe  ! 


fire  anb  future  of  Ireland 


From  a Lecture  by  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York. 

The  melancholy  training  of  so  long  a period  of  oppression 
served  to  bring  out,  in  the  shades  of  adversity,  virtues  which 
perhaps  would  not  have  bloomed  or  borne  fruit  in  the  sum- 
mer atmosphere  of  national  prosperity.  Filial  reverence, 
domestic  affections,  always  congenial  to  the  Irish  heart,  had 
here  ample  opportunity  of  proving  themselves,  and  were 
never  found  wanting.  The  law  put  it  in  the  powder  of  any  son, 
by  declaring  himself  a Protestant,  to  enter  immediately 
upon  the  rights  of  property  enjoyed  by  his  father  and  his 
family  ; but  no  son  of  Irish  parents  was  ever  known  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  law.  As  a matter  of  expediency,  it 
was  customary  for  the  Catholic  proprietor,  for  the  protection 
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of  his  property,  to  vest  the-  legal  title  in  some  Protestant 
neighbour ; and  again  it  is  consoling  to  know  that,  notwith- 
standing the  temptations  presented  by  these  iniquitous  laws, 
there  is  no  instance  of  that  private  confidence  having  been 
violated.  These  laws  originated  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  continued  in  force  until  twTo  years  after 
a British  general,  Burgoyne,  turned  the  point  of  his  sword  to 
his  owrn  breast,  and  presented  the  hilt  to  the  hand  of  his  con- 
queror, after  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Then  came  a brief,  bright 
period  of  Ireland’s  history — the  period  of  her  volunteers, 
of  her  statesmen,  and  orators — her  illustrious  Grattan  rousing 
the  patriotism  of  his  country,  and  emancipating  her  long  en- 
slaved parliament — the  period  of  her  Bushe,  her  Flood,  her 
Curran,  and  the  other  great  names  that  have  made  Irish 
eloquence  as  immortal  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  But  the 
sun  of  her  brief  day  soon  declined  and  set,  shrouded  in 
clouds  of  blood,  for  it  closed  by  the  banishment  or  martyr- 
dom of  her  patriots — her  noble-hearted  Emmets  and  Fitz- 
geralds. It  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a new  policy,  con- 
ducted in  the  old  spirit.  A rebellion  had  been  deliberately 
fomented  by  the  agents  of  a foreign  government,  until  it 
reached  the  desired  point  of  precocious  ripeness,  and  then  it 
was  crushed  writh  promptness  and.  with  cruelty.  Martial 
law  for  the  people,  gold  for  the  senate,  a bayonet  for  the 
patriot  who  loved  Ireland,  and  a bribe  for  the  traitor  who  did 
not,  led  to  the  Act  called  the  Union,  in  which  the  charter  of 
Irish  nationality  was  destroyed,  but  I trust  not  for  ever. 

The  rest  you  are  all  acquainted  with  ; it  has  occurred  in 
our  day,  and  within  our  memory.  It  will  be  manifest  from 
wThat  has  been  said  that  the  causes  wThich  have  prevented  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  the  development  of  her  material  re- 
sources, the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  have  existed  from  an 
early  date ; and,  under  one  form  or  another,  have  been  in 
perpetual  activity.  She  has  hardly  been  permitted  to  enjoy 
repose  sufficient  even  for  a fair  experiment  of  improvement. 
During  the  first  four  hundred  years  after  the  invasion,  her 
people  were  outlawed  because  they  wrere  mere  Irishc  After- 
wards, when  the  English  laws  vTere  extended  to  her,  in  1610, 
her  people  were  again  outlawed  or  worse,  not  now  because 
they  were  Irish,  but  because  they  wTere  Catholics.  By  adhe- 
ring to  their  old  religion,  their  rulers  supposed  them  to  have 
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shipwrecked  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  another  world, 
which  would  have  been  misfortune  enough,  without  inflict- 
ing punishments  for  their  mistake  so  well  calculated  to 
destroy  their  prosperity  here.  At  the  commencement  of 
these  changes  the  law  required  them  to  attend  the  churches 
and  service  of  the  State  religion.  If  they  attended  they  did 
not  understand  a syllable  of  that  service,  which  was  con- 
ducted in  the  English  language  : if  they  did  not  attend  their 
property  was  seized  by  fines  for  their  non-attendance,  £20 
a Sunday.  Then,  either  by  grants  or  confiscation,  under 
Charles  I.,  to  whose  cause  they  were  loyal,  their  pro- 
perty was  still  diminished.  Under  Cromwell,  they  were 
punished  and  plundered  both  as  idolaters  and  because 
they  had  been  faithful  to  their  king.  Under  the  Resto- 
ration, all  preceding  iniquities  as  regarded  the  ownership 
of  property  -were  confirmed.  Under  William  III.  and  his 
successors,  the  Penal  Laws  were  applied  in  the  same  way, 
not  to  the  body  politic  at  large,  but  with  an  ingenuity  of 
detail  to  every  joint,  and  sinew,  and  muscle,  as  if  the  object 
were  to  paralyze  all  effort  at  national  amelioration.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  struggle  of  these  colonies  for  independence 
was  successful,  in  that  proportion  did  the  policy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  relax  the  pressure  of  this  weighty  bondage 
of  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  causes  of  Ireland’s  present  suffering 
have  been  multitudinous,  remote,  and,  I might  almost  say, 
perpetual.  Nearly  the  whole  land  of  the  country  is  in  the 
•ownership  of  persons  having  no  sympathy  with  its  popu- 
lation except  that  of  self-interest ; her  people  are  broken  down 
in  their  physical  condition  by  the  previous  calamities  to 
which  I have  directed  your  attention.  Since  her  union  with 
England,  commerce  followed  capital,  or  found  it  in  that 
country,  and  forsook  the  sister  island.  Nothing  remained 
but  the  produce  of  the  soil.  That  produce  wTas  sent 
to  England  to  find  a better  market,  for  rent  must 
be  paid ; but  neither  the  produce  nor  the  rent  ever  re- 
turned. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  export 
of  capital  from  this  source  has  been  equal  to  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  for 
the  last  seven  and-forty  years  ; and  it  is  at  the  close  of  the 
last  period,  by  the  failure  of  the  potato,  that  Ireland,  without 
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trade,  without  manufactures,  without  any  returns  for  her 
agricultural  exports,  sinks  beneath  the  last  feather,  not  that 
the  feather  was  so  weighty,  but  that  the  burden  previously 
imposed  was  far  above  her  strength  to  bear.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  the  dawn,  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  there 
are  better  days  yet  in  store  for  this  unfortunate  people. 
They  have  been  crushed  and  ruined  in  all  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  their  material  happiness,  but  yet  they  have  never 
forfeited  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  a noble,  generous- 
nature.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  shared  with  the  other 
portions  of  the  empire  in  the  physical  comforts  and  improve- 
ments of  modern  civilisation  if  they  had  renounced  their 
religion,  at  the  period  when  the  others  saw  fit  to  change 
theirs ; but  after  the  present  famine  shall  have  been  for- 
gotten, the  high  testimony  which  the  Irish  people  bore 
to  the  holiness  of  conviction  within  their  soul,  at  all 
risks,  and  through  all  sacrifices,'  will  be  considered  an 
honour  to  humanity  itself.  They  believe,  whether  rightly 
or  not  is  not  now  the  question,  but,  right  or  wrong,  they 
believe  that  to  profess  a religion  which  had  no  hold  on  their 
conviction,  would  offend  God,  and  involve  them  in  the 
double  guilt  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy — that  it  would  de- 
grade them  in  their  own  minds — that  it  would  entitle  them 
to  the  contempt  of  the  w^orld — and  sooner  than  do  this, 
they  submitted  to  everything  besides.  There  was  this  one 
sovereignty  which  they  never  relinquished — the  sovereignty 
of  conscience,  and  the  privilege  of  self-respect.  Their  soul 
has  never  been  conquered ; and  if  it  was  said  in  Pagan  times 
that  the  noblest  spectacle  winch  this  earth  could  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  immortal  gods  was  that  of  a virtuous  man 
bravely  struggling  with  adversity,  what  might  not  be  said  of 
a nation  of  such  men  who  have  so  struggled  through  entire 
centuries  ? Neither  can  it  be  said  that  their  spirit  is  yet 
broken.  Intellect,  sentiment,  fancy,  wit,  eloquence,  music, 
and  poetry,  are,  I might  say,  natural  and  hereditary  attri- 
butes of  the  Irish  mind  and  the  Irish  heart ; and  if  no  ad- 
versity of  ages  w*as  sufficient  to  crush  these  capacities  and 
powers,  who  will  say  that  such  a people  have  not,  under  hap- 
pier circumstances,  within  themselves  a principle  of  self- 
regeneration and  improvement,  which  will  secure  to  them  at 
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least  an  ordinary  portion  of  the  happiness  of  which  they 
have  been  so  long  deprived  ? 


©remus. 


BY  “ FION  BARRA.” 

I. 

Years  and  years  our  eyes  have  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
glory 

That  would  make  amends  for  tortures,  pillaged  lands,  and 
roofs  aflame  ; 

But  the  years  have  brought  no  comfort — they  have  added  to  our 
story 

Only  blurred  and  blotted  pages,  darkened  with  our  grief  and 
shame. 

ii. 

We  were  patient,  God  ! we  think  it,  in  the  time  of  tribulation, 

Though  our  hearts  had  fires  within  them  that  the  devils  un- 
derstand ; 

And  our  vengeance  vainly  sued  us,  though  we  heard  the  lamen- 
tation 

Of  our  starving  sons  and  daughters  made  a laughter  in  the 
land  ! 

hi. 

Now  and  then  the'great  desiring  for  revenge  upon  our  masters, 

Took  our  hands  and  hearts  in  triumph,  turning  them  to  devil’s 
tools  ; 

Well — we  know  ’twas  wrong,  and  failures  and  unpitying  disas- 
ters 

Speak  to  us  the  mind  of  Heaven  : we  admit  it  ! we  were 
fools. 

IV. 

It  was  better  when  we  flung  us,  in  our  depth  of  desolation, 

On  the  Earth  that  minded  never,  under  Heaven  that  did  not 
mind ; 
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Saying,  “ God  ! we  take  in  patience  this  Thy  bitter  dispen- 
sation, 

We  will  please  Thee  with  our  weeping — we,  the  beggarmen 
and  blind.” 

v. 

Best  it  was  when  insult  found  us,  and  we  hailed  it  as  a 
blessing, 

Taking  spit  and  scoff  for  mercies,  holding  hunger  for  a friend, 

Stretching  forth  our  cheeks  for  smiting,  and  our  mouths  for 
blows,  confessing 

JTwas  the  way  ordained  for  Ireland's  purifying  to  the  end. 

VI. 

Even  so  we  kept  us  patient,  in  the  mud  and  mire  awaiting 

What  new  modes  of  good  might  meet  us  on  the  doleful  way 
we  trod  ; 

We  have  known  the  filth  of  kennels,  we  have  known  the  prison 
grating, 

In  the  land  that  Nature  gave  us,  fruit  and  [floweret,  rock  and 
sod  1 

VII. 

We  were  laughed  at  by  the  nations,  but  we  heeded  not  the 
laughter — 

For  we  knew  the  greater  soul  can  see  and  bear  it  with  a 
smile, 

And  the  shame  within  the  present  drew  from  out  the  large  here- 
after 

A glory  and  a gladsomeness  that  lasted  for  a while. 

VIII. 

For  a while — for  back  upon  us  come  the  curses  of  the  ages, 

Come  the  curses  of  our  fathers  from  their  violated  graves, 

Come  the  curses  of  our  children,  whose  disgrace  will  be  the  wages 

Of  our  shaming  sin  that  hands  to  them  the  heritage  of  slaves ! 

IX. 

And  our  hearts,  0 God  ! are  human,  and  are  hot  besides  to  i 
boiling, 

And  our  souls  are  black  and  bitter,  for  our  backs  are  galled 
. and  sore, 

And  the  thought  springs  up  within  us  that  to  suffer  our  de- 
spoiling 

Is  unworthy,  is  unrighteous,  and  is  sin  for  evermore  l 
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X. 

0 dear  Lord,  look  down  upon  us  ! on  the  men  who  ne’er  denied 
Thee, 

When  Thy  name  was  made  a mock’ry  by  the  men  that  mock 
us  now  ; 

On  the  men  who  rang  Thy  praises  when  our  masters  still  decried 
Thee, 

And  the  only  crown  vouchsafed  us  was  the  thorn  upon  the 
brow. 

XI. 

Angel-warriors  are  about  Thee,  and  their  swords  are  ever  sleep- 
ing : 

Spare  us  one  to  strike  for  Ireland,  as  they  struck  for  Israel — 

One  to  show  the  doubting  nations  that  our  land  is  in  Thy  keep- 
ing, 

And  the  rightful  cause  shall  triumph  o’er  the  fraud  and  force 
of  hell ! 

XII. 

One  more  chance  for  dear  old  Ireland  ! — one  more  chance  Thou 
wilt  not  grudge  us — 

One,  to  place  her  flag  the  foremost  in  the  onward  march  of 
men  ; 

One  more  chance,  and  let  Thine  angels,  let  the  whole  world, 
stand  to  judge  us, 

If  we  make  not  Saints  and  Scholars  for  the  universe  again  ! 

XIII. 

See  us  here,  a nation  praying,  at  Thy  feet,  O God  ! prostrated, 

Clinging  madly  to  our  Maker,  with  despairing,  dying  call, 

Lobbed  and  slandered  by  our  brethren,  hunted  evermore  and 
hated, 

Hot  one  friend  in  all  our  anguish  but  the  God  that  knows  it 
all! 

cXIV. 

Lord  ! we  never  yet  have  doubted  of  the  Great  Right  Hand 
that’s  o’er  us — 

Of  the  heart  that  ever  watches  o’er  the  miseries  of  men  ; 

How  we’re  weak  and  sad  and  weary,  and  the  w^ay  is  dim  before 
us, 

And — Oremus — Lord  ! we  pray  Thee  ! be  Thou  merciful : 
Amen. 
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|0ttttiot  '|rt(ante  m 


The  following  is  a portion  of  a letter  written  by  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  to  C.  Gr.  Duffy  in  February,  1850,  giving  an  account  of  how 
the  writer  and  the  other  transported  patriot  leaders  of  that  period  were 
managing  to  live  and  spend  their  time  in  the  country  to  which  they  had 
been  exiled  by  the  British  government.  Having  said  that  he  would 
not  complain  of  the  government,  pressed  as  they  were  by  the  hostile 
feeling  of  England,  for  having  sent  them  so  far  away  from  their  native 
land,  the  writer,  whose  fine  spirit  and  lively  humour  glow  all  through 
the  composition,  continued  thus  : — 

So  far,  then,  you  see,  I have  no  complaint  to  make  with 
regard  tc  our  present  fate — dull,  and  bleak,  and  wearisome 
as  it  is.  But,  I do  complain,  that,  having  separated  us  by 
so  many  thousand  miles  of  sea  from  all  that  was  dear,  con- 
soling, and  inspiring  to  our  hearts,  they  should  have  increased 
the  severity  of  this  punishment  by  distributing  us  over  a 
strange  land,  in  which  the  most  gratifying  friendships  we 
could  form  would  compensate  us  poorly  for  the  loss  of  the 
warm  familiar  companionship  we  so  long  enjoyed.  There  is 
M‘Manus  away  in  New  Norfolk,  O’Donohoe  in  Hobart  Town, 
O’Dogherty  in  Oatlands,  Martin  in  Bothwell,  Meagher  in 
Campbell  Town,  O’Brien  off  there  in  Maria  Island ! Each 
has  a separate  district,  and  out  of  that  district  there  is  no 
redemption. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  a “ district”  is  about  the  size 
of  a respectable  country  parish  at  home.  Mine,  for  instance, 
extends  from  thirty  to  thirty -five  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
from  ten  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  At  the  end  of  a fortnight  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  between  a prison  and  a “ dis- 
trict” there  was  just  about  the  same  difference  as  exists 
between  a stable  and  a paddock.  In  the  one  you  are  tied 
up  by  a halter — in  the  other  you  have  the  swing  of  a tether- 

Within  the  last  five  weeks,  however,  Martin,  O’Dogherty,. 
and  I have  discovered  a point,  common  to  our  three  respec- 
tive districts,  at  which,  without  a breach  of  the  regulation 
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prohibiting  any  two  or  more  of  ns  from  residing  together,  we 
can  meet  from  time  to  time. 

This  fortunate  point  is  on  the  edge  of  a noble  lake, 
twenty-four  miles  from  Ross,  up  in  a range  of  mountains 
known  as  the  “Western  Tier.”  O’Dogherty  has  to  ride 
twenty  miles  to  it,  and  Martin  five-and-twenty.  Monday  is 
usually  our  day  of  meeting,  and  eleven,  or  thereabouts,  the 
hour  at  which  we  emerge  from  three  different  quarters  of  the 
“ Bush,”  and  come  upon  the  ground. 

The  point  itself  is  a small,  cosy,  smoky  bit  of  a log-hut, 
inhabited  by  a solitary  gentleman  named  Cooper.  The  hut 
is  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  and  high  enough  to  admit  in  an  upright 
position  of  any  reasonable  extension  of  legs,  spine,  hat,  and 
shirt-collar.  The  furniture  consists  of  a something  to  sleep 
on — I don’t  know  what  to  call' it ; a table,  very  w^eak  in  the 
extremities  ; two  stools ; a block  for  splitting  chops  upon ; 
a shelf,  three  feet  in  length,  and  furnished  with  a couple  of 
pewter  plates ; a gunpowTder  flask,  full  of  pepper  ; thre’e 
breakfast  cups  ; a carving  knife  ; a breakfast  knife  : forks  to 
match ; a tract  upon  Foreign  Missions,  and  two  columns  of 
a Sunday  Observer , bearing  a remote  date. 

Here  we  dine,  and  spend  the  evening  up  to  half-past  five 
o’clock,  when  vre  descend  the  “ Tier,”  and  betake  ourselves 
to  our  respective  homes.  Whilst  the  preparations  for  the 
dinner  are  going  on — whilst  Mr.  Cooper  is  splitting  chops, 
shelling  peas,  washing  onions,  and  melting  himself  aw^ay  in 
a variety  of  labours  by  the  log-wood  fire — wre  are  rambling 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  talking  of  old  times,  singing 
the  old  songs,  weaving  fresh  hopes  among  the  old  ones  that 
have  ceased  to  bloom. 

You  cannot  picture  to  yourself  the  happiness  wdiich  the 
days  w^e  have  spent  by  that  lonely,  glorious  lake  have 
brought  us.  They  have  been  summer  days,  all  of  them ; 
and  through  the  sunshine  have  floated  the  many-coloured 
memories,  the  red  griefs,  the  golden  hopes  of  our  sad,  beau- 
tiful old  country. 

Oh  ! should  hearts  grow  faint  at  home,  and,  in  the  cold, 
dark  current  of  despair  or  grief,  fling 1 down  the  hope  they 
once  waved,  like  a sacred  torch,  on  high  ; tell  them  that 
here,  in  this  strange  land,  and  in  the  loneliest  haunts  and 
pathways  of  it — here,  by  the  shores  of  a lake  where  as  yet 
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no  sail  has  sparkled,  and  few  sounds  of  human  life  as  yet 
have  scared  the  wild  swan,  or  startled  the  black  snake  from 
its  nest — tc*ll  them  that  here,  upon  a lone,  lone  spot  in  the 
far  Southern  Seas,  there  are  prayers,  full  of  confidence,  and 
faith,  and  love,  offered  up  for  Ireland's  cause  ; and  that  the 
belief  in  her  redemption  and  her  glory  has  accompanied  her 
sons  to  their  place  of  exile,  and  there,  like  some  beautiful 
and  holy  charm,  abides  with  them ; filling  the  days  of  their 
humble  solitude  with  calm  light,  and  joyous  melodies,  and 
visions  of  serene  and  radiant  loveliness. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  celebrated  point — a point, 
by-the-by,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  ingenuity 
of  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen — O’Dogherty  and  I used  to  meet  at 
another  place. 

His  district  adjoins  mine,  about  seven  miles  from  Ross,  at 
a convict  station  called  Tunbridge.  A river,  known  by  the 
name  of  “ The  Blackman’s,"  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two 
districts  at  this  point,  and  over  it,  close  to  the  convict  sta- 
tion, a pretty  bridge  has  been  lately  built. 

One-half  of  “The  Blackman’s"  being  in  Campbell  Town 
district,  and  the  other  half  belonging  to  that  of  Oatlands, 
the  middle  pier  of  the  bridge  in  question  wTas,  of  course,  our 
point  of  contact ; and  here,  consequently,  we  “ hung  out" 
four  or  five  Mondays  successively,  and  spent  a few  hours  with 
the  utmost  hilarity.  At  our  second  interview,  we  christened 
the  point  of  junction.  The  ceremony,  as  you  may  well  sup- 
pose, was  divested  of  all  solemnity  ; but,  in  a very  copious 
libation,  we  toasted  “ The  Irish  Pier  I"  enthusiastically  re- 
ceiving from  each  other  the  highly  constitutional  sentiment 
that  the  Pierage  of  “ The  Blackman’s"  might  long  continue 
to  resist  the  current  which  opposed  it,  and,  standing  erect 
amid  the  worst  of  storms,  guarantee  to  us,  for  many  days  to 
come,  the  right  of  public  meeting  1 


Curran  was  once  defending  an  attorney’s  bill  of  costs  be- 
fore Lord  Clare.  “ Here,  now,’’  said  Clare,  “ is  a flagitious 
imposition  ; how  can  you  defend  this  item,  Mr.  Curran  1 — 
‘ To  writing  innumerable  letters,  £100.’ " “ Why,  my  lord," 

said  Curran,  “ nothing  can  be  more  reasonable.  It  is  not  a 
'penny  a letter ."  And  Curran’s  reply  to  Judge  Robinson  is 
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exquisite  in  its  way.  “Til  commit  you,  sir,”  said  the  judge. — 
“ I hope  you’ll  never  commit  a worse  thing,  my  lord  1”  re- 
torted Curran. 


<§ottg. 


BY  JOHN  WALSH. 

The  Bride  side,  the  Bride  side, 

The  green  and  glancing  Bride  side, 
How  soft  the  breeze 
Gushed  thro’  the  trees 
Around  the  dancing  Bride  side. 

To  watch  the  bright 
Long  streams  of  light 
That  shimmered  on  the  tide  side, 
Was  life  to  me, 

When  close  to  thee 
We  wandered  by  the  Bride  3ide. 

The  Bride  side,  the  Bride  side, 

The  green  and  leafy  Bride  side  ! 
’Twas  bliss  to  be, 

Asthore  maehree, 

Beside  you,  near  the  Bride  side. 

The  hill  side,  the  hill  side, 

The  sloping,  sunny  hill  side  ! 

How  fresh  and  fair 
The  clear  blue  air 
Bushed  down  along  the  hill  side. 
The  gliding  hours 
We  trimmed  with  flowers 
That  decked  the  sparkling  rill  side 
And  love  and  truth 
Grew  with  our  youth 
Upon  the  healthy  hill  side. 

The  hill  side,  the  hill  side, 

The  cool  and  shady  hill  side  ! 
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5Twas  joy  to  be, 

Asthore  machree, 

Your  partner  on  the  hill  side. 

The  sea  side,  the  sea  side, 

The  wavy  rippling  sea  side ; 

With  fretful  splash 
And  restless  dash, 

How  bright  the  moving  sea  side  ; 
Where  dark  blue  weeds 
Danced  round  like  reeds 
Upon  the  grassy  lea  side  ; 

And  hand  in  hand 
We  paced  the  sand, 

And  touched  the  bending  sea  side. 

The  sea  side,  the  sea  side, 

The  brown  and  long-ribbed  sea  side  ! 
^Twas  Heav’n  to  be, 

Asthore  machree, 

Your  guide  along  the  sea  side. 


From  Phillips’s  “ Curran  and  his  Contemporaries.” 


Among  the  strange  characters  of  those  days,  not  the  least 
singular  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche.  He  was  the  droll  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  continually  perpetrating  bulls, 
which  Curran  used  to  insist  were  the  result  of  preparation. 
His  celebrated  one,  confounding  generations  past  and  pre- 
sent, deserves  a record.  “ Mr.  Speaker,”  said  he,  “ I don’t 
see  why  we  should  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  to  benefit  pos- 
terity. What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  V When  the 
roar  which  followed  had  subsided,  Sir  Boyle  entered  upon  a 
lucid  explanation.  “ By  posterity,  sir,  I do  not  mean  our 
ancestors,  but  those  who  were  to  come  immediately  after 
them”  On  another  occasion,  he  announced  that  “ he,  for 
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one,  was  quite  prepared  to  give  up,  not  merely  a part,  but 
the  whole  of  the  constitution,  to  preserve  the  remainder .”  In- 
dignant at  receiving  small  bottles  from  his  wine-merchant, 
he  took  occasion  to  suggest  to  Parliament,  that  for  the 
future,  by  law,  “ every  quart-bottle  should  hold  a quart a 
suggestion  which,  no  doubt,  touched  the  feelings  of  many  an 
honourable  gentleman.  Curran  by  no  means  liked  Sir  Boyle. 
Having  said  one  night  that  he  needed  no  aid  from  anyone, 
and  could  be  “ the  guardian  of  his  own  honour” — “ Indeed  !” 
exclaimed  Sir  Boyle;  “why,  I always  thought  the  right 
honourable  member  was  an  enemy  to  sinecures”  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  alliance  with  the  family  of  Sir  John  Cave,  and 
boasted  that  Sir  J ohn  had  given  him  his  eldest  daughter.  “ If 
he  had  an  older  one,  he’d  have  given  her  to  you,  Sir  Boyle,” 
said  Curran.  Sir  Boyle  seems  to  have  had  a rival  in  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  King’s  Bench,  who,  in  an  argument  on  the 
construction  of  a will,  sagely  declared  “ it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  testator  meant  to  keep  a life  interest  in  the  estate 
to  himself.”  “ Very  true,  my  lord,”  said  Curran,  gravely  ; 
“ testators  generally  do  secure  a life  interest  for  themselves, 
but  in  this  case  I rather  think  your  lordship  takes  the  ivill 
for  the  deed”  A Limerick  banker,  remarkable  for  his  saga- 
city, had  an  iron  leg : “ His  leg,”  said  Curran,  “ isthesq/ite«$£ 
part  about  him.” 


#tg  ttlkk. 


BY  FRANCIS  DAVIS. 

My  Ulick  is  sturdy  and  strong, 

And  light  is  his  foot  on  the  heather  ; 

And  truth  has  been  wed  to  his  tongue 
Since  first  we  were  talking  together  ; 

And  though  he  is  lord  of  no  lands, 

Nor  castle,  nor  cattle,  nor  dairy, 

My  boy  has  his  health  and  his  hands, 

And  a heart-load  of  love  for  his  Mary  ; 
And  what  should  a maiden  wish  more  ? 

One  day  at  the  heel  of  the  eve — 

I mind  it  was  snowing  and  blowing  ; 
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My  mother  was  knitting,  I b’lieve, 

For  me  I was  siDging  and  sewing  ; 

My  father  the  “news”  had  looked  o’er, 

And  there  he  sat  humming  “Well  wake  ’em  !” 
When  Ulick  stepped  in  at  the  door 

As  white  as  the  weather  could  make  him — 

Oh,  love  never  cooled  with  the  frost  ! 

He  shook  the  snow  out  of  his  frieze, 

And  drew  up  a chair  by  my  father  ; 

My  spirits  leaped  up  to  my  eyes, 

To  see  the  two  sitting  together  : 

They  talked  of  our  isle  and  her  wrongs, 

Till  both  were  as  mad  as  starvation  ; 

When  Ulick  sang  three  or  four  songs, 

And  closed  with  “Hurrah  for  the  Nation  Py 
Oh  ! Ulick’s  an  Irishman  still. 

My  father  caught  hold  of  his  hand, 

Their  hearts  melted  into  each  other  : 

While  tears  that  she  could  not  command, 

Broke  loose  from  the  eyes  of  my  mother  : 

“Our  freedom  !”  she  sighed,  “wirrasthrue  ! 

A woman  can  say  little  in  it ; 

But  had  it  to  come  by  you  two, 

I’ve  a guess  of  the  way  we  would  win  it — 

;T  would  not  be  by  weeping,  I’ll  swear  !J> 

And  Ulick  can  think  as  a man, 

And  speak  when  he  meets  a deceiver  ; 

For  Ulick  would  knuckle  to  none 

For  sake  of  their  buttons  and  beaver  : 

And  though  as  a midsummer  night 
His  soul  is  as  mild  ; if  ye  raise  it, 

He’ll  make  ye  slip  out  of  his  light, 

Though  it  be  his  cailin  that  says  it. 

0,  Ulick,  there’s  pith  in  your  arm  ! 

He  told  me  that  night,  when  alone, 

He’d  scrape  up  a trifle  together, 

To  knock  up  a hut  of  our  own, 

Or  furnish  a “take,”  if  I’d  rather  : 

And  ere  he  would  own  to  depart, 

His  Mary,  as  proud  as  a lady, 

Confessed  she  would  give  him  her  heart — - 
She  might,  when  he  had  it  already. 

Oh,  Ulick’s  the  light  of  my  eye  ! 
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Vinegar  gjill. 


BY  FION  BARRA. 


L 

Oh  clear,  Father  Tom  ! how  you’re  panting  ! I’m  sorry  I hurried 
you  so, 

But  my  heart  was  red  hot  in  my  bosom  to  see  the  old  Hill  ere 

I go, 

To  stand  on  its  top  as  I’m  standing,  the  town  huddled  there  at 
my  feet, 

Some  eyes,  I dare  say,  in  its  houses  that  looked  on  the  rebels’ 
retreat. 

ii. 

Very  dark  is  the  green  of  the  grass  here,  and  sullen  it  shows  to 
the  brutes  ; 

But  we  know  what  it’s  drinking  for  ever  from  under  the  sod 
where  it  shoots — 

We  know,  but  we’re  not  going  to  mention,  the  flesh  and  the 
blood  and  the  bones 

Hidden  here  since  our  Wicklow  was  widowed,  and  Wexford  was 
glutted  with  groans  ! 

hi. 

Do  you  mind,  Father  Tom,  how  around  us  the  land  stretches 
flatly  for  miles  ? 

You  can  see  every  road  winding  whitely — no  rocks,  and  no 
sheltered  defiles  ; 

O God  ! how  six  brave  rifled  cannon,  rammed  home  with  the 
vengeance  of  years, 

Had  shattered  the  skulls  of  the  Saxons  till  Ireland  rang  round 
with  her  cheers  ! 
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IV. 

But,  you  see,  the  poor  rebels  had  pitchforks,  and  pikes,  and  a 
pistol  or  two, 

And  friends  from  afar  had  not  risen  to  teach  their  rude  hands 
what  to  do  ; 

So  they  came  here  to  die,  dimly  dreaming  the  will  was  as  good 
as  the  deed, 

And  that  Ireland  will  honour  her  children,  who  knew  not  to 
fight,  but  to  bleed. 

v. 

And  the  poor  fellows  too  were  half-starving.  They  tell  of  a 
thousand  or  more 

Whose  food  for  a week  had  been  turnips — raw  turnips  and  soft 
at  the  core  : 

Bad  stuff  in  a stomach  that’s  stationed  to  stand  against  bayonet 
and  ball ; 

Bad  stuff'  when  the  heart  must  be  steady,  the  feet  rooted  fast 
like  a wall  I 


VI. 

And  yet  on  this  hill-top,  bare-breasted,  bare-armed,  and  hungry 
and  weak, 

They  taught  the  brave  truth  which  our  babies  are  learning  to 
think  and  to  speak — 

Bang  a shout  to  the  hearts  of  the  nations,  that  lives  there  for 
ever  and  aye, 

How  Ireland  can  fight  for  her  freedom,  were  some  one  to  show 
her  the  way  ! 

VIL 

The  way ! How  the  great  hearts  are  withered,  the  great  muscles 
lost  to  the  land, 

Because  the  great  brain  yet  is  wanting  to  hold  all  the  nation  in 
hand, 

To  bind  up  its  strength  in  one  body,  and  point  out  the  place 
where  a blow 

Sent  straight  from  the  shoulder  of  Ireland  would  reach  to  the 
heart  of  her  foe  ! 


VIII. 

Ah  no,  Father  Tom  ! I’m  no  Fenian,  but  one  who  must  think 
now  and  then 

Of  the  red  streams  that  made  Ireland  fruitful,  poured  out  from 
the  hearts  of  Her  men ; 
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Of  the  tears  that  her  women  are  shedding  o’er  babes  with  a fate 
such  as  theirs — 

To  slave  while  there’s  vigour  within  them,  and  starve  when  they 
get  their  grey  hairs  ! 

ix. 

Very  right,  Father  Tom,  to  speak  coolly,  had  your  eyes  never 
gone  to  the  past — 

Had  your  heart  never  bled  for  the  thin  hands  that  hold  to  your 
own  at  the  last — 

That  cling  to  you  just  as  their  owners  first  feel  that  God’s  mercy 
is  near, 

To  take  them,  before  their  mad  hunger  has  eaten  His  love  and 
His  fear  ! 

x. 

Yes,  I know  all  the  worth  of  forbearance ; but  still,  are  our 
brothers  to  blame, 

Who  say  that  the  great  God  of  Patience  and  the  God  of  Re- 
venge are  the  same  ? 

Who  point  to  the  long,  weary  ages,  crammed  fast  with  the  sighs 
and  the  groans 

Wrung  out  from  the  bread-begging  people,  whose  masters  have 
offered  them  stones  ? 

XT. 

Let  us  fling  aside  cant  for  the  moment,  and  open  our  bosoms  to 
each, 

And  hear  what  our  hearts  ever  whisper,  despite  what  our 
tongues  have  to  teach. 

Ho ! ho  ! Father  Tom,  why,  you’re  blushing — your  heart 
mutters  fiercely  and  long 

That  the  great  law  of  God  and  of  Nature  is  war  to  the  knife 
against  wrong  ! 

XII. 

Never  mind.  We’ll  go  down  from  the  hill-top.  We’ve  seen  all 
we  wanted  to  see  ; 

The  rank  grass  that  feeds  on  our  fathers — the  fields  where  their 
feet  used  to  be. 

Poor  fellows  ! We  don’t  call  them  heroes — the  land  of  their 
love  wasn’t  Greece ; 

But  we — you  and  I — give  them  pardon,  and  pray  that  their 
souls  are  at  peace. 
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$jre  Iolanta  in  frisnn. 


BY  u 9LIABIX  MIS,”  IN  THE  “ NATION,”  OCT.  5,  1850o 

These  were  heavy  hearts  in  Clonmel  Jail  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, October  22,  ’48.  Thomas  Meagher  was  in  the  dock, 
awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  jury  who  had  tried  him.  The 
large  cell  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  was  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  M‘Manus,  O’Donohoe,  and  Leyne,  and  the  com- 
mon saloon  during  the  day  of  some  twenty  others,  was  silent 
and  cheerless.  The  central  table  w'as  covered  with  a mis- 
cellaneous equipage  of  carousal.  Glasses  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  cups,  mugs,  jugs,  and  contraband  black  bottles,  con- 
taining specimens  of  Irish  resources,  proscribed  by  the  Board, 
but  seditiously  introduced  for  the  comfort  and  jollification  of 
a very  boisterous  gang  of  Irish  rebels.  Ordinarily,  at  the 
hour,  Meagher  presided  at  our  evening  festivity.  And  such 
a capital  president  as  he  made  ! He  was  the  life  of  our 
circle — so  frank,  gifted,  and  beloved.  His  humour,  his  elo- 
quence, which  stirred  us  even  there,  and  his  intrepidity,  were 
the  sunshine  that  made  the  old  walls  seem  brighter  than  a 
palace.  Oh  ! around  that  board  I have  had  as  glorious 
visions, rand  felt  as  riotously  happy,  as  if  no  cloud  were  rest- 
ing upon  Ireland — as  if  no  chain  were  clanking  at  my  feet. 
Many  a grand  old  Irish  song  was  sung  there  ; many  a gallant 
sentiment  was  uttered  ; many  an  inspiring  ballad  recited  ; 
many  a broken-voiced  lament  whispered  for  the  failure  ; and 
many  a prophecy  of  future  success  rapturously  applauded. 
Within  the  four  seas  there  was  not,  at  times,  so  disorderly  a 
body  of  criminals,  mad  with  merriment ; and,  wThen  the  fit 
had  passed,  oh  ! but  there  were  deep  and  earnest  commun- 
ings  on  the  past  and  conjectures  of  the  future  of  our  dear 
Ireland.  On  one  night  we  listened  to  fiery  speeches,  full  of 
the  old  spirit  and  burning  eloquence  that  had  roused  the 
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heart  of  the  nation,  the  words  falling  like  the  fiery  tongues 
on  the  Apostles.  On  another  we  masqueraded  at  a concert,  > 
Meagher  leading  the  band  on  his  clarionet,  accompanied  by 
twenty  manly  voices,  and  every  variety  of  sound  that  could 
be  extracted  from  accordions,  kettles,  tins,  and  tongs.  On 
the  next,  we  fought  at  the  barricades.  A heavy  table  used 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  half  the  detachment ; the  other  moiety  stormed  the 
garrison.  We  fought  with  pillows — very  formidable  and  de-  ; 
structive  weapons,  if  properly  handled.  Such  charges,  such 
shouts,  such  blows,  such  defences,  such  drubbings  ! I think 
I should  be  invaluable  as  a barricade-man  after  that  warm 
practice  and  invigorating  discipline.  I would  engage  to 
tumble  the  most  stalwart  member  of  the  “ B”  division, 
if  I had  choice  of  my  weapon — a short,  hard-crammed  pillow, 
or  symmetrical  bolster,  that  would  swing  like  Boadicea’s  flail. 
The  contest  lasted  till  we  could  fight  no  more. 

To  a spectator,  the  meetings  round  that  mess-table  would 
have  worn  the  appearance  of  the  festive  gathering  of  an  in- 
surgent camp,  not  the  poor  prison  revels  of  conquered  rebels. 
Lord,  how  we  frighted  the  jail  from  its  propriety  ! And 
then,  as  the  approach  of  one  of  the  prison  officers  was  heard, 
all  the  evidences  of  seditious  enjoyment  used  to  disappear 
with  miraculous  celerity,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  grave 
governor  (who  was  a good  fellow  at  heart),  one-half  of  us 
would  be  found  buried  in  books,  the  other  devoted  to  the 
innocent  and  improving  combinations  of  the  profound  science 
of  backgammon.  The  remonstrance  of  the  governor,  or  his 
noble-souled,  generous  deputy,  would  be  listened  to  in  affected 
respect  and  hypocritical  silence.  On  his  disappearance — 
good,  zealous  man,  convinced  that  he  had  converted  us  to 
“ peace,  law,  and  order” — the  revolutionary  mania  would 
break  forth  again,  and  Clonmel  Jail  be  changed  into  “a 
model  prison,”  according  to  our  contumacious  notions  of 
“ physical”  enjoyment.  Ah,  these  hours  of  prison  life  had 
their  own  joys  ! They  bore  flowers  that  for  some  of  us  shall  \ 
ever  bloom.  They  ripened  friendships  which  the  cold  arti-  J 
ficial  world  of  intrigue  and  fashion  knows  not,  with  all  its 
rigid  formalities  and  genteel  stupidities. 

This  Saturday  night  there  are  no  revels.  Meagher’s  place 
is  vacant.  But  he  is  in  all  our  thoughts.  We  canvass  the 
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chances  of  his  escape  ; and  every  now  and  then  one  of  us 
approaches  a window  which  overlooks  the  street,  and  commu- 
nicates with  a secret  sentinel,  who  brings  news  from  the 
court-house.  How  eagerly  we  speculate  on  every  report  that 
readies  us — on  the  character,  position,  and,  alas  ! religion  of 
each  j uryman — on  the  delay  in  the  finding  of  the  verdict.  The 
table  and  its  stores  are  deserted.  O’Donohoe,  who  with  O’Brien 
and  M ‘Man us  had  been  already  convicted,  lies  on  his  bed  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  for  the  issue  of  the  night.  He  idolised — 
he  absolutely  lived  but  to  think  of  Meagher.  M‘Manus,  erect 
as  a rifle-man  on  parade,  strides  vehemently  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  muttering  now  and  again  some  impetuous 
aspiration,  or  trying  to  inspire  others  with  the  confidence  he 
feigns  to  feel.  Anthony  O’Ryan  and  Leyne  sit  wTith  folded 
arms,  side  by  side,  in  a remote  corner,  speaking  not  a word. 
The  others  are  variously  disposed — some  reading  Madden’s 
“ United  Irishmen  others  transcribing  ballads  from  the 
Library  of  Ireland ; others  sketching  portraits  of  Meagher, 
Mitchel,  O’Brien,  and  Duffy  ; and  one  or  two  drawing  pikes 
of  formidable  proportions  on  the  whitened  walls,  with  the 
original  crayon,  a charred  stick. 

It  was  a solemn  hour.  The  fate  of  the  most  beloved  of 
brothers  trembled  in  the  scale  ; the  fate  of  him,  for  whose 
restoration  'we  would  have  died  with  bounding  joy.  Sud- 
denly the  preconcerted  signal  is  given  from  below  ; and  the 
message  delivered  to  us  that  “ the  jury  had  disagreed.”  Hot 
a sound  for  a moment,  and  then  such  a thrilling  uproarious 
shout  of  joy  arose  as  never  issued  from  mortal  voices  since 
the  angels  sang  the  world’s  birth-hymn.  Alas  ! our  delirium 
was  but  short-lived.  Another  signal  below,  and  this  the 
message  of  doom — “ The  report  was  false.  He  is  convicted. 
They  are  bringing  him  from  the  court  1”  I shall  not  seek  to 
paint  the  change  that  fell  like  the  announcement  of  eternal 
woe  to  us  poor  disenchanted  mourners.  Then  came  bursts  of 
sorrow  and  imprecations  of  rage.  We  had  borne  up  against 
every  reverse  and  discomfiture.  We  had  seen  three  others 
tom  from  us,  and  doomed  by  the  law.  But  while  Meagher 
remained,  we  scarcely  knew  a regret — certainly  had  not 
utterly  despaired.  But,  now — now  ! 

They  did  bring  him  from  the  court.  We  received  him  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  through  the  iron  gateway  grasped 
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his  hand.  We  had  not  the  usual  welcome  for  him  this  night. 
He  laughed  gaily  when  he  met  us  : “ Good  night,  boys  ! 
Here  I am,  and  found  guilty  ; and  glad,  too,  that  they  did 
convict  me,  for  if  I had  been  acquitted,  the  people  might  say 
I had  not  done  my  duty . I am  guilty,  and  condemned  for 
the  old  country.  . . . Come  in,  come  into  the  cell,  and  let 
me  have  my  dinner.”  We  accompanied  him  to  the  cell.  Some 
of  us  could  not  remain.  Leyne  stood  on  the  corridor,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  O’Donohoe  was  spell-bound,  at  the  door-way. 
M‘Manus,  shaking  with  agitation,  held  Meagher  in  his  arms. 
The  young  convict  was  deeply  affected  by  these  evidences  of 
grief  and  affection.  But  he  soon  recovered  composure,  and 
coming  into  the  passage  drew  us  into  the  room — “ Come  in — 
come  in — I’m  starved.  Let  us  have  one  hour’s  fun.”  His 
spirit  infected  us  as  by  magic.  We  sat  around  him,  and 
heard  the  details  of  his  trial  given  with  inimitable  humour 
and  mimicry.  He  had  us  all  laughing  at  his  drollery  in  a 
few  minutes.  I shall  never  forget  the  merriment  M ‘Manus 
evoked  by  asking  in  his  fiercest  tone,  when  Meagher  had 
finished  his  recital,  “ I say,  Meagher,  did  you  say  anything 

to  the  d scoundrels  when  the  verdict  was  read!” 

Meagher  shrieked  with  delight. 

We  had  an  hour’s  fun.  As  Davis  has  sung  of  another 
gathering — 

“ With  bumpers  and  cheers  we  did  as  he  bade, 

For  Tom  Meagher  was  loved  by  the  Irish  Brigade  !” 

We  drank  to  O’Brien  and  Butt.  We  toasted  “The  Con- 
victed Traitors  3”  “ Gavan  Duffy  and  the  Prisoners  in  New- 
gate and  Kilmainham 3”  and  we  pledged  a brimming  glass 
to  “ The  Irish  Republic.”  Meagher,  O’Donohoe,  and  Leyne 
spoke  speech  after  speech  3 and  the  last  sang  Duffy’s  noble 
song,  “ Watch  and  wait  !”  to  a chorus  that  made  the  old 
walls  reel  again.  How  rapturously  we  thundered  the  con- 
cluding key-verse : 

“ Brothers,  if  this  day  should  set, 

Another  yet  must  crown  our  freedom  ; 

That  will  come  with  roll  of  drum, 

And  trampling  files,  with  Men  to  lead  them. 

Who  can  save 
Renegade  or  slave  ? 

Fortune  only  twines  her  garlands 
For  the  brave !” 
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“ Gint.lemin,”  observes  an  intrusive  turnkey,  poking  his 
head  inside  the  door,  “ the  governor  has  heard  the  shoutin’, 
an’  he’s  cornin’  up,  flamin’  mad.”  “ Oh,  the  d — 1 take  all 
governors  to-night.  Hurra,  boys,  hurra ! — 

“ c Who  can  save 
Renegade  or  slave  ? 

Fortune  only  twines  ber  garlands 
For  the  brave  !* 

Hurra,  again  !”  Poor  turnkey  stands  aghast.  Enter  go- 
vernor, looking  “ bolts  and  bars.”  “ Gentlemen,  to  your 
cells.  This  is  most  improper  conduct.  I shall  report  to  the 
Board,  and  have  you  separately  confined.”  Meagher  inter- 
cedes. “ The  fault  is  his.  He  is  the  head  and  cause  of 
the  irregularity.  But  as  he  is  going  to  be  hanged,  he  hopes 
the  Board  will  not  sentence  him  to  solitary  confinement,  in 
addition  to  that  decisive  discipline.”  Loud  laughter  from 
governor,  corps  of  turnkeys,  and  rebels.  Exeunt  ornnes , in 
good  humour,  shaking  hands  fiercely. 

This  was  the  celebration  of  the  conviction.  There  was 
no  shrinking  within  the  jail.  Three  days  before,  the  prison 
officers  had  been  seen,  by  some  of  our  comrades,  examining 
“ the  drop,”  preparing  the  scaffold  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
genius,  the  hope,  the  forsaken  chivalry  of  the  trembling 
country.  The  appointed  victims  knew  this.  And  still  the 
love  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  their  pure  and  glorious 
incentive,  made  them  rejoice  to  mount  the  bloody  platform 
of  execution,  carpeted  with  the  tom  banners  of  Ireland. 

Oh  ! often  in  loneliest  solitude,  in  that  old  cell,  when  I 
alone  remained  of  the  gang  of  rebels  in  Clonmel  Jail,  have 
I thought  of  the  heroism  and  intrepidity  of  the  traitors. 
When  hope  was  wild  in  their  hearts,  in  the  first  days  of  the 
revolt;  when  they  seemed  within  a bound  of  success  and 
glory  ; when,  a short  week  after,  they  were  hunted  outlaws, 
stealing  through  the  countiy  by  night,  hiding  by  the  day  in 
woods  and  on  hill-sides,  crouching  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
village  chapel,  concealed  in  the  rude  sheeling  of  the  peasant, 
or  nursed  by  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  gentleman-farmer; 
flying  from  the  police  patrols,  and  the  recreants  from  Dub- 
lin, who  dogged  their  steps  as  the  sleuth-hounds  of  the 
Castle  ; captured,  hopeless,  convicted,  condemned — never 
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did  one  ignoble  fear  soil  their  purpose,  nor  one  dastard  regret 
violate  the  vows  pledged  to  Ireland. 

And  I say  to  you,  poor,  cringing  slaves  of  Ireland,  that 
beyond  his  glory  in  the  tribune,  beyond  the  fame  which 
diademed  his  brow,  beyond  all  the  triumphs  of  his  elo- 
quence, beyond  the  dominion  of  your  passions,  beyond  the 
witching  homage  of  fair  women,  and  the  affection  of  bold 
men,  was  the  grandeur  of  the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  young 
Orator  of  Revolution,  when  he  stood  rejoicing,  defiant,  and 
inspired,  in  the  shadow  of  the  gibbet,  content  “ to  bear  the 
cross  with  the  same  loftiness  of  soul  with  which  he  had 
worn  the  laurel  crown.” 

Seven  days  later,  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  humane 
government  of  her  most  gracious  majesty,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  various  ocher  countries,  whether  through  remorse 
or  policy,  I know  not,  had  delicately  recommended  that  the 
hungry  hangman  should  be  robbed  of  the  prey  allotted  to 
him  by  the  law.  A grace  purchased  by  no  “ selfish  peni- 
tence,” by  no  apologies  from  the  “ condemned  cells.”  There 
was  no  loyal  jubilee  for  this  exertion  of  the  apocryphal  pre- 
rogative. Neither  “ God  Save  the  Queen,”  nor  “ Rule  Britan- 
nia,” echoed  in  the  prison.  The  Marseillaise  and  “ The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,”  were  our  vesper-hymns. 


Valentine:  Jo  It  it  |3ull  ter  (Britt. 


BY 

Lady  of  the  harp  and  song, 

Wooed  so  vainly  and  so  long, 

Wooed  with  lash  and  wooed  with  thong, 
Wooed  in  rapine,  fraud,  and  wrong  ; 

I would  still  my  suit  prolong  : 

Thou  art  weak  and  I am  strong, 

So  I ask  thee,  lady  mine, 

Wilt  thou  be  my  Valentine  ? 
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How  I wooed,  ’twere  vain  to  tell  ; 

How  I wooed,  the  world  knows  well : 
Not  as  in  some  woodland  dell 
To  his  love  sings  Philomel — 

Serenades  of  shot  and  shell, 

Victim’s  shriek,  and  victor’s  yell  * 

Arts  like  these  wrill  sure  incline 
Thee  to  be  my  Valentine. 

I have  fettered  thy  fair  hands — 

Such  my  careful  love  demands  ; 

I have  coiled  my  bonds  and  bands 
Where  thy  swelling  heart  expands— 

On  thy  rivers,  lakes,  and  lands, 

On  thy  ring  of  golden  sands  ; 

So  thou  may’st  thyself  resign 
Now  to  be  my  Valentine. 

See,  as  in  a wizard’s  glass, 

See  the  generations  pass  ; 

See  the  myriad  moving  mass 
Driven  to  the  dank  morass  ; 

Corn  is  for  the  favoured  class — 

Hence,  ye  hounds  ! and  feed  on  grass. 
Such  was  I in  days  lang-syne— 

So  thou’lt  be  my  Valentine. 

Memories  for  our  bridal  bower — 

For  our  May,  sweet  flower  on  flower  % 
Florence  in  the  gloomy  Tower, 

Edward  in  the  jailor’s  power, 

Robert  in  his  dying  hour, 

And  the  lurid  lights  that  lour — 

These  along  our  path  will  shine, 

So  thou’lt  be  my  Valentine. 

See  the  bliss  you  owe  to  me  ! 

Famine  stalks  from  sea  to  sea, 

Trade  is  killed,  and  then  made  cc  free” — * 
Millions  die  and  myriads  flee — 

Pomp  and  pride  and  pageantry 
Do  not  with  the  Celt  agree — 

Laws  with  love  in  every  line 
Are  not  for  my  Valentine. 

All  that  makes  a nation  great — 

Power  to  rule  and  to  debate — 
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Native  love,  not  alien  h&te, 

Fostered  from  a fire  innate — 

All  the  stimulus  of  state — 

Wealth  to  spend  as  to  create — 

These  are  rights  that  can’t  be  thine  ; 

Still  thou’lt  be  my  Valentine. 

Thou  must  be  kept  poor  and  low — 

I shall  reap,  but  thou  must  sow — 

Death  thy  millions  down  must  mow, 

Lest  thou  to  a power  shouldst  grow — 

O’er  thy  fields  the  herds  may  low — 

But  the  hum  of  men  ? — no  ! no  ! 

‘ ‘ Green  crops,”  “ cereals,”  and  “fat  swine” 
Better  suit  my  Valentine. 

So  then  join  with  me  for  life, 

More  as  servant  than  as  wife ; 

Dismal  state  of  daily  strife — 

War  domestic  to  the  knife — 

Beat  the  drum,  and  blow  the  fife  : 

Hush  thy  cries ! revolt  is  rife, 

And  thou  must  not  seem  to  pine 
At  thy  fate,  my  Valentine. 


Jftfi  JUice. 


Bright  as  the  sun  in  the  east  awaking, 

Bright  as  the  foam  of  the  billow  breaking, 
Light  as  the  lark  from  the  lawn  upspringing, 
Gay  as  the  notes  of  his  skyborn  singing, 

Calm  as  the  heart  of  an  infant  sleeping, 

Calm  as  the  stars  their  night-watch  keeping — - 
My  heart  is  now  safe  from  fortune’s  malice, 

My  home  is  as  bright  as  a fairy  palace, 

My  soul  drinks  joy  out  of  love’s  bright  chalice, 
Filled  to  the  brim  by  my  heart’s  queen,  Alice. 

Cheered  by  the  sound  of  her  dulcet  laughter, 
My  young  heart  pictures  a bright  hereafter  ; 
Stainless  and  pure  as  the  bright  skies  o’er  me, 
Angel  incarnate,  she  moves  before  me. 
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Lamp  of  a heart  by  deep  sorrow  shaded, 

Brightening  and  gilding  each  hope  long  faded, 

Out  of  the  wrecks  of  a day  of  sorrow 
Building  the  dome  of  a sun-bright  morrow, 

Sitting  beside  me,  clinging  unto  me, 

Many  and  bright  are  her  spells  to  woo  me. 

My  life  is  a garden  of  fruits  all  flushing, 

Love  is  the  stream  through  its  bright  space  rushing, 
Ever  and  aye  is  the  streamlet  flowing, 

Ever  and  aye  are  the  fair  flowers  blowing — 

And  the  garden’s  queen,  of  fawn-like  lightness, 

Is  Alice,  my  wife,  the  soul  of  brightness. 

My  heart  is  shielded  from  fortune’s  malice, 

My  home  is  as  bright  as  a fairy  palace, 

My  soul  drinks  joy  out  of  love’s  pure  chalice, 

Filled  to  its  brim  by  my  heart’s  queen,  Alice. 


gipcal  fa  tire  |risl]  fflfttole  Classes. 


From  a letter  of  John  Martin,  published  in  December,  1863. 

There  are  among  our  middle  classes  men  who  perceive  and 
inwardly  deplore  the  ruin  which  is  in  headlong  progress — 
who  thoroughly  understand  that  the  cause  of  the  country’s 
ruin  is  the  possession  and  rule  of  our  country  by  England — * 
who  desire  Self-Government,  and  believe  that  there  is  no 
other  remedy  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  And  the  aim  of 
my  letters,  and  my  scheme  for  a national  movement,  was  to 
induce  all  such  men  to  declare  openly  that  they  do  desire  Self- 
Government  for  Ireland — to  confess  and  proclaim  that  before 
their  countrymen,  before  England,  before  man,  and  before 
God  ! — to  say  that,  and  stand  by  that,  resolved  to  act  and 
resigned  to  suffer  as  may  become  prudent  and  honourable 
men  who  have  committed  themselves  to  such  a declaration. 
I thought,  and  I think,  that  if  all  men  of  education,  of 
wealth,  of  social  elevation,  who  in  Ireland  really  desire  the 
attainment  of  self-government,  would  thus  join  with  the 
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masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  acknowledge  and 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  it  would  tend  to 
arrest  the  fast-growing  alienation  between  poor  and  rich  ; to 
make  Ireland  better  known  and  more  respected  by  Europe  ; 
to  convert  to  patriotic  sentiments  most  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  who  now,  through  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
favour  the  English  interest ; to  guide  and  temper  the  move- 
ment of  the  masses  by  a wise  spirit  of  order  and  conservatism ; 
to  give  to  our  cause  the  sympathies  of  all  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, and  the  aid  of  an  English  party,  which,  though  a very 
small  minority  in  numbers,  might  exercise  a favourable  in- 
fluence by  means  of  its  wisdom  ; in  every  respect  to  prepare 
Ireland  for  profiting  by  any  opportunity  which  the  politics  of 
the  world  may  afford  for  the  vindication  of  her  rights.  The 
immediate  effect  upon  our  political  condition  might  not  be 
very,  striking  or  considerable,  but  a beginning  would  thereby 
be  made  of  a movement  which,  if  steadily  and  wisely  followed 
out,  must  end  in  success  ; and,  except  in  such  a movement, 
I see  no  prospect  for  the  salvation  of  our  country,  or  for  the 
redress  of  any  one  of  the  national  grievances  which  evince 
the  malignant  rule  of  the  foreigner  and  the  abject  misery  of 
Ireland. 

But,  unhappily,  few  of  the  middle  classes  are  willing  to 
expose  themselves  to  English  displeasure  by  proclaiming 
their  disaffection  to  English  rule.  Those  Irish  gentlemen 
who  really  entertain  national  sentiments,  are  now,  with 
some  exceptions,  as  silent  in  national  politics  as  those  who 
try  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  a sort  of  bastard- 
Englishmen,  and  neither  feel  nor  acknowledge  any  obligation 
of  sympathy  for  the  masses  of  their  Irish  fellow-countrymen — 
those  for  whom  England  is  the  object  of  honour  and  duty, 
and  Ireland  only  the  source  of  their  income.  Middle-class 
Nationalists  might  risk  the  consequences  of  English  dis- 
pleasure if  they  saw  any  available  means  for  obtaining 
immediate  or  rapid  success  in  a national  movement.  But, 
discouraged  as  they  are  by  previous  failures, 'impressed  with 
the  political  feebleness  of  Ireland  and  the  political  power  of 
England,  and  seeing  no  clear  prospect  of  success,  they  do  not 
care  to  endanger  their  own  professional  or  other  worldly  in- 
terests, or  to  expose  themselves  to  the  troubles  and  toils  of 
politics,  for  sake  of  what  they  may  consider  a mere  punctilio 
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of  personal  dignity.  Like  the  poet’s  Lotus-eaters,  they  say 
to  their  souls  : — 

“ Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle  ? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain  ! 

The  gods  are  hard  to  reconcile  ; 

’Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again.” 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I would  condemn  and  reproach 
my  fellow-countrymen  for  their  political  inaction.  This  state 
of  things  is  but  the  natural  result  of  the  kind  of  oppression 
to  wffiich  Ireland  has  been  so  long  subject,  and  which,  rob- 
bing the  country  continually  of  its  wTealth,  and  controlling  by 
its  command  over  our  Industry  and  our  administration  the 
distribution  of  what  littie  wealth  remains,  places  the  incomes 
of  our  professional  and  trading  classes  in  great  measure  at 
the  mercy  of  England.  Had  Austria  pursued  the  same 
policy  in  her  Italian  possessions,  or  Russia  in  her  Polish 
possessions,  probably  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Poland 
and  Italy  wTould  be  as  indifferent  patriots  as  the  gentle- 
men of  Ireland.  But  the  result  to  Ireland  of  such  political 
inaction  is  not  the  less  deplorable  that  it  arises  from  no  dis- 
loyal intention  on  the  part  of  our  middle  classes.  The 
country  is  placed  in  a false  position  before  the  world  ; it  is 
debarred  from  foreign  sympathy  ; public  opinion  and  politi- 
cal morality  are  gradually  debauched  at  home  ; the  gulf  be- 
tween poor  and  rich  is  widened  and  deepened  ; the  dangers 
of  revolutionary  anarchy  are  increased ; the  commonwealth 
drifts  like  a helpless  wreck  to  perdition. 

I know  that  there  is  no  special  obligation  of  patriotic  effort 
upon  the  middle  classes,  any  more  than  upon  the  titled  aris- 
tocracy and  all  other  classes.  Nor  is  it  any  more  the  duty 
of  men  of  national  sentiments  to  encounter  risk  or  trouble 
for  the  sake  of  their  country  than  it  is  of  other  Irishmen — 
except  that  those  might  be  more  inclined  to  say  openly  what 
they  think  concerning  so  important  a question.  It  is  the 
duty  of  all  Irishmen  to  be  patriots — lords,  knights,  bishops, 
clergymen,  physicians,  lawyers,  landholders,  capitalists, 
merchants,  judges,  military  and  naval  and  police  offi- 
cers, civil  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  such  like,  still 
more  than  it  is  of  the  classes  inferior  to  them  in  social  posi- 
tion. We  are  none  of  us  morally  relieved  from  the  duty  of 
patriotism  because  England  has  usurped  the  powers  of  legis- 
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lation  and  government  over  our  country,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen,  appoints  to  all  our  public  offices,  and  dispenses 
all  the  emoluments  of  our  administration  in  the  English  in- 
terest and  against  ours.  Speaking  in  accordance  with  right 
constitutional  principle,  it  is  usurpation  and  rebellion  that 
we  see  in  possession  of  power  in  Ireland.  In  fact  and  reality, 
all  our  public  officers  obtain  and  hold  office  upon  a tacit  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  to  serve  England  and  not  the  Queen. 
But  the  theory  of  the  constitution  (in  abeyance)  is  that  they 
should  all  serve  the  Queen — that  is,  Ireland.  For  what  is 
the  Queen,  or  the  Emperor,  or  the  President,  but  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  will,  power,  and  dignity  of  the  nation  % — the 
form  and  name  under  which  its  laws  are  executed,  its  rights 
upheld,  its  aflairs  administered1?  The  head  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  public  servants,  and 
ought  to  be  the  first  patriot  of  the  nation. 

Irish  allegiance  to  the  Queen  means  allegiance  to  Ireland, 
and  any  other  theory  of  our  aljegiance  is  as  unconstitutional 
as  it  is  base.  Allegiance  to  England — the  allegiance  that 
practically  prevails  in  our  country — is,  constitutionally, 
treasonable  obedience  to  a usurper.  But  this  usurpation  has 
been  in  possession  of  our  country  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
and  it  has  succeeded  in  corrupting  and  perverting  the  minds 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  Irishmen  to  a lamentable 
extent.  Some  are  persuaded  that  they  participate  as  free- 
men, but,  of  course,  as  inferiors,  in  English  politics.  Some 
so  hate  their  own  countrymen  (except  those  of  their  own 
little  faction)  that  they  are  glad  to  see  them  miserable  under 
English  oppression,  even  to  their  own  loss.  Some  (as  I have 
before  described)  perceive  and  secretly  deplore  the  ruin  of 
their  country  for  want  of  self-government,  but  are  afraid  to 
act  in  accordance  with  their  sentiments.  Most  know  that 
they  are  political  nonentities  in  their  native  land,  and  are 
content  with  the  ruin  and  misery  around  them,  so  long  as 
their  own  selfish  concerns  are  in  a comfortable  state.  Like 
the  gods  of  Epicurus  (according  to  the  poet  I have  before 
quoted),  and  like  our  English  rulers — 

“ They  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurled 

F ar  beneath  them  in  the  valleys 

There  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 

Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps  and  fiery  sands, 
Clanging  fights  and  flaming  towns  and  sinking  ships  and  praying  hands. 
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But  they  smile— they  find  a music  rising  like  a doleful  song, 
Steaming  up,  a lamentation,  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong — 

Like  a tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the  words  be  strong — 
Chanted  by  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 

Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest,  with  enduring  toil. 

Garnering  little  yearly  dues  of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil. 

Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer.” 

Alas  ! alas  ! such  is  to-day  the  attitude  of  our  “ better 
classes/7  while  their  country  writhes  in  agony. 

But  if  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  country  by  re- 
storing a national  government  and  real  law  in  Ireland,  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  effort  ought  to  be  to  consider  all 
our  countrymen,  of  all  ranks,  classes,  sects,  races,  and  parties, 
as  our  fellow-citizens,  and  all  equally  Irish — to  destroy 
nothing  but  the  foreign  usurpation — to  retain,  purify,  and 
render  efficient  the  political  and  social  order  which  exists 
though  in  abeyance — to  work  for  the  common  and  universal 
benefit  of  our  people  under  such  conditions  as  may  best  guard 
against  anarchy.  And  the  argument  that  I desired  to  sug- 
gest in  my  letters  was,  that  ^uch  a safe  and  happy  restora- 
tion of  our  national  rights  and  regeneration  of  our  miserable 
country  is  attainable,  if  all  Irishmen  of  the  middle  classes 
who  really  entertain  national  sentiments  will  combine  in 
openly  saying  so. 


(Song  of  ©Council  in  <Sp;rin. 

(Corunna — Winter  of  1603.) 


BY  T.  D.  M fGEE. 

I. 

Oh,  wild  and  wintry  is  the  night,  and  lonely  is  the  hour, 

But  I wish  I were  far  off  at  sea,  in  spite  of  storm  and  shower. 
So  that  the  dawn  might  see  me  cast  upon  the  Irish  coast, 

So  that  I had  regained  my  land,  whatever  might  be  lost  ! 

No  headland  gray  so  far  away 
From  house  or  place  could  be, 

But  the  voice  of  kin  would  bid  me  in 
And  welcome  back  from  sea. 
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II. 

Full  pleasant  is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  kind  ray  lord  the  king, 
And  sweetly  to  the  willing  ear  the  Spanish  minstrels  sing  ; 

But  in  my  ear  the  song  of  love  sounds  idle  and  profane, 

Until  I clasp  my  only  one,  my  native  land,  again. 

No  headland  gray  so  far  away 
From  house  or  place  could  be, 

But  the  voice  of  kin  would  bid  me  in 
And  welcome  back  from  sea. 

hi. 

Oh,  happy  is  the  beaten  bird,  that  from  the  billowy  west 
At  fall  of  eve  can  still  return  in  Erin  to  her  nest  ! 

Oh,  happy  is  the  fond  sea  wave,  that,  when  the  storms  cease, 
Can  fling  itself  at  Erin’s  feet  and  breathe  its  last  in  peace  ! 

No  headland  gray  so  far  away 
From  house  or  place  could  be, 

But  the  voice  of  kin  would  bid  me  in 
And  welcome  back  from  sea. 

IV. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  ! and  fly,  ye  clouds  ! let  day  and  night  bo 
sped ; 

God  speed  the  hour  and  haste  the  help,  by  Spain  long  pro- 
mised ; 

But,  help  who  may,  God  speed  the  day  and  send  His  strong 
wind  forth, 

To  bear  O’Donnell’s  flag  again  to  combat  in  the  North. 

No  headland  gray  so  far  away 
From  house  or  place  could  be, 

But  the  voice  of  kin  would  bid  me  in 
And  welcome  back  from  sea. 


" (Emigratnt.” 


EY  J.  J.  BOURKE. 

Tread  softly,  ye  who  come  to  look  upon 
My  dear  friend’s  coffined  form  ; this  sad  dead  face. 
This  shrouded  clay,  so  still,  and  cold,  and  wan, 

Is  the  poor  perishing  all  ye  now  can  trace 
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Of  him  who,  but  one  little  week  ago, 

Stood  the  bright  centre  of  a festive  throng, 

In  manhood’s  radiance  ; and  life’s  sparkling  flow 
Swept  through  his  veins  as  laugh  rang  forth  or  song. 
Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  solemn  prayer  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 

My  friend,  my  friend  ! and  thou  art  stricken  down, 

In  all  the  glorious  pride  of  man’s  young  years  ; 
Life’s  morn  scarce  passed,  ere  yet  the  blighting  frown 
Of  fickle  fortune  taught  thee  bitter  tears. 

Mayhap  ’twas  better  thus  to  pass  away, 

While  the  bright  sun  above  shone  cheerily, 

While  summer  birds  sang  through  the  long  June  day, 
And  daisies  peeped  among  the  meadows  merrily. 
Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  holy  Mass  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 

A patriot’s  heart  beat  high  within  that  breast ; 

A patriot’s  sword  had  flashed  in  that  cold  hand, 

Had  bugle-call  brought  forth  the  brave  and  best 
For  Erin,  trampled,  but  beloved  old  land. 

And  in  her  starry  name  I’ll  spread  above 

Thy  bier,  my  friend,  twined  shamrocks’  living  green 
They’ll  deck  thy  couch  of  clay  in  nestling  love, 

Nor  fading  rose  nor  violet  press  between. 

Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  silent  prayer  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 

j Ah  me  ! those  quiet  eyes,  that  erst  would  burn 
Brilliant  in  very  joy  at  sight  of  me  ; 

Ah  me  ! that  pulseless  hand,  that  would  return 
My  parting  grasp  so  true,  so  cordially  ; 

Thy  big  brave  heart’s  at  rest  for  evermore  ; 

“ Emigravit”  thy  soul,  we  hope,  to  heaven  ; 

Nought  left  but  memory’s  lamp  lit  up  of  yore — 

Life’s  fever /sended,  and  earth’s  ties  are  riven. 

Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  parting  prayer  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 
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Now  look  thy  sorrowing  last,  thou  stricken  sire, 

Ere  rude  men  shut  him  from  thy  gaze  away  ; 

He  was  thy  son — thy  only  son.  Draw  nigher — 

Kiss  his  poor  cold  dead  lips  while  yet  you  may  ; 
Fondle  his  icy  hand,  and  part  his  hair, 

That  lies  death-matted  on  his  calm  white  brow ; 
Wrap  his  grave-garments  closer,  and  with  care — 

’Twill  ease  thy  heart,  though  it  is  needless  now. 
Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  father’s  prayer  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 

Farewell,  poor  clay  ! they’ve  shut  thee  from  my  sight ; 

They’ve  placed  upon  thy  face  the  coffin  lid. 

My  days  will  dreary  be,  and  starless  night, 

When  thou  beneath  the  dark,  cold  earth  are  hid. 
Time,  the  consoler,  may  assuage  my  grief  ; 

But  yet  1 promise,  as  the  seasons  roll, 

Whether  my  life  may  be  prolonged  or  brief, 

My  prayer  shall  be,  “ God’s  peace  unto  thy  soul  !” 
Bend  the  knee,  bow  the  head  ; 

Let  the  requiem  Mass  be  said 
For  the  soul  of  the  dead — 

Kyrie  eleison  ! 


<|l  §x%h  iox  Ihitfdimang. 


BY  WILLIAM  CARLETON. 


Take,  proud  ambition,  take  thy  fill 

Of  pleasures  won  through  toil  or  crime  ; 
Go,  learning,  climb  thy  rugged  hill, 

And  give  thy  name  to  future  time  ; 
Philosophy,  be  keen  to  see 

Whate’er  is  just,  or  false,  or  vain  ; 

Take  each  thy  meed  ; but,  oh  ! give  me 
To  range  my  mountain  glens  again. 

Pure  was  the  breeze  that  fann’d  my  cheek, 
As  o’er  Knockmany’s  brow  I went ; 
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When  every  lonely  dell  could  speak 
In  airy  music,  vision -sent : 

False  world,  I hate  thy  cares  and  thee, 

I hate  the  treacherous  haunts  of  men  ; 

Give  back  my  early  heart  to  me, 

Give  back  to  me  my  mountain  glen. 

How  light  my  youthful  visions  shone, 

When  spann’d  by  fancy’s  radiant  form  ; 

But  now  her  glittering  bow  is  gone, 

And  leaves  me  but  the  cloud  and  storm  ! 

With  wasted  form,  and  cheek  all  pale — 

With  heart  long  seared  by  grief  and  pain — 

Dunroe,  I’ll  seek  thy  native  gale, 

I’ll  tread  my  mountain  glens  again. 

Thy  breeze  once  more  may  fan  my  blood, 

Thy  valleys  all  are  lovely  still  ; 

And  I may  stand,  where  oft  I stood, 

In  lonely  musings  on  thy  hill. 

But  ah  ! the  spell  is  gone  ; — no  art 
In  crowded  town,  or  native  plain, 

Can  teach  a crush’d  and  breaking  heart 
To  pipe  the  song  of  youth  again. 


.Sing  ©it. 


Addressed  to  cc  A Tipperary  Man,”  a contributor  of  the  Nation • 

BY  FRANCIS  DAVIS. 

Sing  on,  my  Tipperary  bird, 

Nor  care  for  foes  a feather  ; 

Sing  on,  till  every  melting  word 
Has  fused  our  souls  together, 

And  formed  a bulwark  round  our  isle 
Of  life  and  love  united, 

With  mind  and  might  to  task  and  toil, 

Till  every  wrong  be  righted. 
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Nor  think  our  northern  bosoms  cold, 

Nor  that  our  weapons  waver  ; 

For  every  crag  we  climbed  of  old, 

We’ve  nerve  as  firm  as  ever ; 

And  souls  as  ripe  to  chase  the  game, 

Whatever  track  it  flies  on  ; 

And  fixed  as  is  the  freezing  flame 
That  lights  our  own  horizon. 


For  glowung  heart  and  ready  hand, 
Shall  Antrim  yield  to  no  man  ; 
And  they  who  nobly  meet  a friend, 
Can  nobly  meet  a foeman  : 

The  cold  in  cloth  are  cold  in  steel, 
Howe’er  the  hand  may  labour  ; 
For  what’s  it  but  the  hero’s  zeal 
That  wields  the  hero’s  sabre  ? 


Then  on ! my  Tipperary  heart, 

Or  snow  or  blow  the  weather ; 

For  now,  nor  cold,  nor  drove  apart, 

We’ll  brave  the  blast  together  : 

’Twas  thus  of  old  our  brave  and  bold 
Laid  shoulder  up  to  shoulder, 

When  they  who  sought  to  make  the  slave 
As  often  made  the  soldier. 

O deathless  men,  and  deathless  days  ! 

To  what  have  tyrants  brought  us  ? 

’Twere  even  wrong  to  sing  your  praise — 

This  damning  creed  they’ve  taught  us  : 

But  though  they  teach  or  though  they  preach, 
Or  though  their  hosts  surround  us, 

The  glory  of  those  days  shall  stretch 
A burning  rampart  round  us  ! 

Till  concord  round  each  bastion  sings, 

The  bloodless  triumph’s  ours  ; 

And  freedom’s  cloud- dividing  wings 
Begird  the  isle  of  flowers  : 

And  now  the  arm,  and  now  the  light 
Of  soul  that  never  varies, 

With  three  hurrahs  for  Antrim’s  might, 

And  nine  for  Tipperary’s  ! 
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me  parallel 


BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 

These  powerful  and  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  the  author  after 
he  had  read  a treatise  which  dwelt  upon  some  alleged  points  of  resem- 
blance between  Irish  and  Jewish  history,  and  sought  to  prove  that  the 
Irish  race  are  descended  from  the  people  of  Israel : — 

I. 

Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion — if  closely  resembling, 

In  shame  and  in  sorrow,  thy  withered-up  heart — 

If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  “ cup  of  trembling,” 

Could  make  us  thy  childien,  our  parent  thou  art. 

ii. 

Like  thee  doth  our  nation  lie  conquered  and  broken, 

And  fallen  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown  ; 

In  her  streets,  in  her  halls,  Desolation  hath  spoken, 

And  “ while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  hath  gone  down.” 

hi. 

Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  ’mid  dreams  of  returning, 

Die  far  from  the  home  it  were  life  to  behold  ; 

Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning, 

Remember  the  bright  things  that  blessed  them  of  old  ! 

iv. 

Ah,  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee,  ce  The  Forsaken 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished,  her  proudest  are  slaves  ; 

Ajid  the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when  gayest  they  waken, 

Have  breathings  as  sad  as  the  wind  over  graves  ! 

v. 

Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance — yet  came  there  the  morrow, 
That  shines  out,  at  last,  on  the  longest  dark  night, 

When  the  sceptre,  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow. 
Was  shivered  at  once,  like  a reed,  in  thy  sight. 
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VI. 

When  that  cup,  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  City 
Had  brimmed  full  of  bitterness,  drenched  her  own  lips, 

And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on,  heard  without  pity 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry  from  her  ships. 

VII. 

When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust, 

And — a ruin,  at  last,  for  the  earth-worm  to  cover — 

“The  Lady  of  Kingdoms”  lay  low  in  the  dust. 


(Orators  of  frtlank 


A LECTURE— BY  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

I come  to  speak  of  those  whose  memories  are  the  inalienable 
inheritance  of  my  poor  country,  and  in  the  possession  of 
which — even  though  she  sits  in  desolation,  in  “tattered 
weeds,”  and  though  “ sharp  misery  has  worn  her  to  the 
bone” — a radiant  pride  tinges  her  pale  cheek,  and  over 
her  aching  head  rays  of  inextinguishable  glory  congregate. 
I come  to  speak  of  those  who,  with  the  beauty,  the  in- 
trepidity, the  power  of  the  intellect  that  dwelt  within  them, 
rescued  the  country  of  my  birth  from  the  obscurity  and 
inanition  to  which  the  laws  of  evil  men  had  doomed  her, 
and  which,  having  conquered  for  her  an  interval  of  felicity 
and  freedom,  left  her  with  a history  which  the  coldest  or  the 
haughtiest  of  her  sons  will  revert  to  with  love  and  pride, 
and  on  which  the  bitterest  of  her  calumniators  cannot 
meditate  without  respect. 

It  is  well  that  the  story  of  such  men  should  be  simply 
told.  Their  grand  proportions  need  no  cunning  drapery. 
It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  gild  the  glowing  marble. 
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Like  the  statues  in  Evadne,  each  has  a noble  history,  and, 
dead  though  they  be,  in  their  presence  virtue  grows  strong, 
heroism  kindles  in  the  weakest,  and  the  guilty  stand  abashed. 

There  is  an  old  man,  with  stooped  shoulders,  long  thin 
arms,  the  sparest  figure,  haggard  face,  lips  grimly  set,  and 
an  eye  with  the  searching  glance  of  a grey  eagle — that  is 
Henry  Grattan. 

What  of  him  1 He  had  a great  cause,  a great  opportunity, 
a great  genius.  The  independence  of  Ireland — the  cause. 
The  embarrassment  of  England  with  her  colonies — the  op- 
portunity. With  the  magnitude  of  both  his  genius  was 
commensurate.  He  was  equal  to  his  friends — as  he  himself 
said  of  his  great  rival,  Harry  Flood — and  was  more  than 
equal  to  his  foes.  When  he  spoke,  the  infirmities  and  defor- 
mities of  the  man  disappeared  in  a blaze  of  glory.  His  elo- 
quence was  more  than  human.  “ It  was  a combination  of 
cloud,  whirlwind,  and  fame.”  Nothing  could  resist  it,  no- 
thing could  approach|it.  It  conquered  all  or  distanced  all. 
Like  the  archangel  of  Raphael,  it  was  winged  as  well  as 
armed.  His  intellect  was  most  noble.  His  heart  was  not 
less  divinely  moulded.  Never  before  did  so  much  gentle- 
ness, so  much  courage,  so  much  force,  unite  in  one  poor 
frame.  The  brightest  event  in  Irish  history  is  the  great 
event  of  that  great  man’s  life.  If  it  is  the  brightest,  let  us 
refer  it  to  his  genius,  his  spirit,  his  ambition.  His  love  of 
country  was  intense.  “ He  never  would  be  satisfied  as  long 
as  the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  had  a link  of  the  British 
chain  clanking  to  his  rags.”  Thus  he  spoke,  moving  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  last  time  he  appeared  in 
the  Irish  parliament  was  at  midnight.  He  came  from  a sick 
bed.  They  gave  him  leave  to  sit  whilst  he  addressed  the 
house.  For  a moment — for  a moment — his  agony  forsook 
him.  Men  beheld  before  their  eyes  a sublime  transfigura- 
tion. “ I rose,”  said  he,  “ with  the  rising  fortunes  of  my 
country — I am  willing  to  die  with  her  expiring  liberties.” 
Had  he  been  at  that  time  inspired  with  the  republicanism 
of  Wolfe  Tone,  his  career  and  glory  would  have  been  com- 
plete. 

And  there  is  a dark,  dwarfish  figure,  with  a brown  rugged 
face,  short  flat  nose,  an  upturned  earnest  face,  and  an  eye 
full  of  black  lustre,  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  his  awkward 
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body  swinging  to  and  fro,  as  though  it  w~ere  convulsed — 
that  is  John  Philpot  Curran  ! 

Who,  knowing  anything  of  Ireland,  has  not  heard  of  him  ? 
Who,  having  heard  the  story  of  her  wrongs  and  martyrdoms, 
has  failed  to  love  that  loving,  gallant,  glowing  nature  'l 
Who,  at  all  familiar  with  the  great  features  of  his  time,  will 
refuse  to  him  an  exalted  station  and  the  most  generous 
homage  1 In  a period  conspicuous  for  its  wit,  his  was  the 
brightest  wit  of  all.  At  a time  when  the  most  profuse 
hospitality  prevailed,  his  w'as  the  most  genial  nature  that 
flowed  and  sparkled  at  the  social  board.  In  a crowded  school 
of  orators,  each  one  of  wffiom  was  prominent  and  towering, 
he  stood,  if  not  the  foremost,  second  only  to  the  foremost. 
When  coiTuption  was  let  loose,  he  stood  unpurchaseable  and 
inviolate.  In  a reign  of  terror,  he  was  dauntless  and  invin- 
cible. “ You  may  murder,”  he  exclaimed  one  day  to  the 
armed  ruffians  who  threatened  him  with  their  bayonets  in  the 
court-house,  “ but  you  cannot  intimidate  me.”  In  the  midst 
of  devastation,  he  was  a guardian  spirit  and  an  immortal 
saviour.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  he  clung  to  the 
fortunes  of  his  country — gave  to  her  his  love,  his  labours, 
his  sorrows,  the  inspiration  of  his  courage,  the  exhilarating 
warmth  and  splendour  of  his  genius — gave  them  all  to  her 
in  the  fullest  measure.  Closing  our  hands  in  prayer,  and 
bending  in  reverence  beside  his  tomb,  one  regret  alone  may 
escape  our  lips  in  the  contemplation  of  his  career — that  he 
did  not  die  with  those  whom  he  strove  to  save. 

On  a broken  ledge  of  granite,  against  which  the  green 
waves  of  the  sea  seem  to  have  worked  many  a long  day,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  a mountain  clad  in  purple  heath,  and  over 
which  the  mist  is  passing,  there  stands,  as  though  it  grew 
out  of  it,  a massive  figure — arms  folded,  stoutly  limbed, 
broad-shouldered,  deep-chested,  erect,  well-set,  staunch,  mas- 
sive as  the  granite — small  head,  small  grey  twinkling  eyes, 
flexible,  small  lips,  features  suffused  with  humour,  yet  lurk- 
ing sagacity  and  purpose,  and  a consciousness  of  power — it 
is  Daniel  O’Connell ! 

Why  say  more  i He  himself  uttered  these  words  one  day, 
in  the  spring  of  1843  : “ I find  my  humble  name  has  pene- 
trated and  become  familiar  along  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
and  I verily  believe  the  autocrat  of  Russia  has  heard  of  him 
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who  now  addresses  you.  Portugal  has  heard  of  it — Spain 
has  felt  it.  It  has  been  talked  of  in  the  mountains  of  Hun- 
gary. Coupled  with  it,  the  woes  of  Ireland  are  heard  of  at  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri.  From  the  springs  that  first  feed 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  from  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  from  the 
summits  of  the  Alleghannies  and  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Monogahela — in  every  part  of  that  vast  continent — from  the 
forests  of  the  Canadas  to  the  morasses  of  1ST ew  Orleans — with 
my  name  is  mingled  the  cry  for  the  restoration  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.” 

The  utterance  of  these  words  was  no  heinous  ostentation. 
His  own  importance  he  did  not  exaggerate.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute it.  The  celebrity  of  his  name  was  measured  by  seas, 
and  continents.  I have  seen  a rude  likeness  of  him  in  the 
Australian  forest — in  a log  hut — the  owner  of  it  a native  of 
the  forest — miles  and  miles  aloof  from  the  outward  circle  of 
civilisation. 

Nothing  within  the  range  of  human  capacity,  in  the  way 
of  revolution  and  administration,  was  to  him  impossible.  He 
could  easily  have  recovered  the  confiscated  privileges  of  1782. 
His  dominion  exceeded  that  of  Henry  Grattan,  though  his 
military  resources  were  less  ostensible.  Had  he  willed  it, 
he  would  have  been  crowned  in  1843,  and  his  dynasty  estab- 
lished. Imbued  wdth  loftier  aspirations  still,  he  could  have 
thrown  the  crown  to  the  moths  and  worms,  and,  like  Wash- 
ington, have  inaugurated  the  sovereignty  of  his  people, 
under  the  code  and  banners  of  a republic. 

Yet,  failing  to  do  so,  and  failing  in  other  instances,  and 
perhaps  more  culpably,  he  did  much  for  Ireland — much  for 
her  in  his  earlier  years — much  for  her  before  the  sun  of  life 
moved  downwards  from  the  zenith;  and  dying,  he  bequeathed 
a memory  to  his  country,  which  contributes  largely  to  that 
stock  of  wealth  wdiich  no  laws  can  confiscate,  no  adversary 
deteriorate — a memory  which  those  who  differ  from  him 
most,  and  censure  him  the  most  severely,  will,  for  the  honour 
of  the  country,  be  solicitous  and  jealous  to  perpetuate. 

A little  nearer  to  us,  but  close  to  that  colossal  figure, 
stands  a smaller  one — one  by  many  inches  smaller,  and  by 
many  degrees  less  impressive,  yet  most  striking.  For,  though 
the  little  figure  is  slight,  wiry,  angular,  the  attitude  is  fine 
— one  foot  hastily  advanced — hair  swept  back  from  the  fore- 
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head,  as  if  a wild  gust  had  struck  it — the  head  projecting, 
and  eyes  of  a fierce  black  beauty  darting  from  it — and  then 
a white  hand  of  the  most  exquisite  shape,  flung  passionately 
in  the  air,  and  quivering  and  flashing  as  it  threatens — it  is 
Richard  Sheil. 

Less  liberally  endowed  with  the  great  attributes  of  those 
who  preceded  him,  he  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  a high  place 
in  the  Pantheon  which  they  occupy.  His  nature  less  sus- 
ceptible of  great  impressions,  his  integrity  in  political  mat- 
ters more  questionable,  his  ambition  decidedly  less  generous, 
nevertheless,  his  instincts  were  kindred  to  theirs,  his  spirit 
as  intrepid,  his  intellect  as  vivid,  and,  if  less  majestic,  better 
cultivated. 

Throughout  a hard  contest,  he  fought  with  a ceaseless  im- 
petuosity, and  to  the  victorious  issue  of  it  contributed,  not 
less  by  the  magic  of  his  rhetoric  than  by  the  rapid  conti- 
nuity of  his  labour.  Never  passive,  never  halting,  never 
downcast — always  on  the  march,  ever  in  action,  ever  hopeful, 
communicating  the  enthusiasm  of  his  genius  to  the  thou- 
sands with  whom  he  felt  and  for  whom  he  spoke  ; the  timid 
were  emboldened,  the  sluggish  wTere  impelled — the  fire,  the 
force,  or  the  action  was  sustained,  until  for  him,  and  for  his 
comrades,  and  for  his  cause,  and  for  an  outcast  race  and 
creed  proscribed,  the  triumph  was  achieved.  With  the  de- 
thronement of  a detestable  ascendancy,  with  the  enactment 
of  the  law  repealing  the  disabilities  which  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion had  been  iniquitously  imposed,  his  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  is  inseparably  identified.  Pie  had  the 
opportunity,  the  field,  the  ability  to  do  more.  He  could 
have  reached  a loftier  eminence — have  left  a broader  efful- 
gence above  his  grave.  The  last  chapter  of  his  life  casts 
a shadow  on  those  which  commemorate  the  promise  of  his 
youth  and  the  glory  of  his  pride.  He  gathered  in  one  har- 
vest. In  his  old  age  he  might  have  reaped  another  one  and 
more  plenteous,  and  then  have  gone  to  sleep,  having  worthily 
fulfilled  his  days. 

Yet  he,  too,  leaves  a name  behind  which  his  country 
cannot  afford  to  lose  ; which  it  would  be  unnatural  for  her  to 
proscribe  ; which  she  could  not  injure  without  impoverishing 
the  inheritance  which,  generation  after  generation,  her 
children,  reciprocating  the  bounty  of  their  mother,  have 
bounteously  bequeathed. 
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But  who  is  that — the  last  in  the  group — so  tall,  so  hand- 
some, so  gay,  so  commanding,  “ with  so  much  vivacity, 
frankness,  chivalry  in  his  look  and  bearing — with  such  deep 
brows,  with  so  broad  and  white  a forehead,  with  eyes  of  so 
intense  lustre  that  some  one  whispers  to  us  they  could  give 
expression  to  a face  of  clay?”  Who  else  can  it  be  but  him 
of  whom  an  ecstatic  sister  wrote  that  “ his  cheeks  had  the 
glow  of  health ; his  eyes,  the  finest  in  the  world,  the  bril- 
liancy of  genius ; and  yet  were  as  soft  as  a tender  and 
affectionate  heart  could  render  them.”  Who  else  can  it  be 
but  him,  whose  name  cannot  be  mentioned  without  all  that 
is  beautiful,  all  that  is  strange,  all  that  is  sad,  all  that  is 
glorious,  all  that  is  inexplicable,  in  the  history  of  our 
countiy,  flashing  upon  the  mind — half  in  cloud  and  half  in 
glory  3 Who  else  can  it  be  but  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  ] 

If  his  nature  partook  of  the  caprices  of  our  climate,  that 
nature  was  as  fruitful  and  abounding  as  our  soil.  Tumbling 
to  destruction  himself,  he  would  stop  to  rescue  others.  Of 
selfishness  there  was  not  a particle  in  his  nature — neither  in 
his  domestic  concerns  nor  in  his  public  life.  He  had  a 
thought,  a word,  an  honest  hand,  for  all.  Cast  into  the 
whirling  current  of  aristocratic  life,  his  sympathies  never 
swerved  from  the  people.  In  him,  as  in  Charles  Fox,  the 
French  Revolution  found  a resolute  defender.  When  old 
Doctor  Johnson  comes  out  against  America  with  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  “ Taxation  no  tyranny,”  Sheridan  promptly  takes 
the  side  of  America ; dismisses  the  lumbersome  old  doctor 
as  “ the  man  of  letters  who  had  been  drawn  from  obscurity 
by  the  inquisitive  eye  of  a sovereign,”  and  the  pamphlet  it- 
self as  nothing  better  in  sincerity  or  value  than  “ a venal 
birthday  ode.”  Caressed  by  princes  ; a man  of  the  highest 
note  among  the  notables  of  England  ; with  England  for  his 
field  of  action  and  the  pedestal  of  his  fame  ; he  never  lost 
sight  of  Ireland — never  looked  with  a careless  or  supercilious 
eye  upon  her  defects,  her  grievances,  her  destitution — never, 
never  shaped  his  sentiments  and  votes  in  her  regard  to  suit 
the  vicious  propensities  of  his  patrons.  That  he  had  many 
frailties,  his  warmest  admirer  will  not  deny.  But  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  the  society  of  which  he  was  the  fa- 
vourite, was  remarkable  neither  for  the  regularity  of  its 
morals  nor  the  purity  of  its  pleasures. 
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The  history  of  Ireland  is  a mournful  one — perhaps  the 
saddest  that  has  been  written.  From  the  beginning  even  to 
the  end,  it  has  the  deep  tone  of  a lamentation.  But,  like 
the  lamentation  of  the  prophet,  it  is  resonant  and  glowing 
with  grand  memories,  and  the  loftiest  hopes,  and  invocations 
the  most  sublime.  The  genius  of  her  children  suffuses, 
beautifies,  illuminates  the  sorrow  of  the  old  land.  It  is  the 
inextinguishable  sunshine  amongst  the  clouds,  the  showers, 
the  storms.  And  thus,  through  the  agonies  of  an  enduring 
martyrdom,  we  behold  ever,  as  it  were,  the  kindling  radiance 
of  a promised  resurrection. 

What  are  the  memories  of  the  men  whom  I have  this 
moment  pointed  out  1 Are  they  not  beams  of  eternal  light, 
brightening,  whilst  they  penetrate,  the  shadows  of  the  past, 
and  the  troubled  waters  over  which  they  continually  play  ? 
Are  they  not,  again,  the  rays  of  the  sun  coming  up  through 
the  solitude  of  the  night — effulgent  promises  of  a distant  but 
advancing  destiny  ? Thus  they  are  the  life,  the  wealth,  the 
glory  of  our  country.  It  is  well.  It  is  beneficently  ordained. 
It  has  been  most  bounteously  vouchsafed.  For  never  did  a 
country  stand  more  in  need  of  strength,  of  wealth,  of  glory  ; 
for  never  was  a country  so  impoverished,  so  disabled,  so 
utterly  cast  down.  Never  did  a country  suffer  so  much — 
suffer  so  rapacious  a spoliation — endure  so  terrible  a torture. 
Ireland  has  been  lashed  upon  the  rack,  and  has  been  bleeding 
from  every  limb  and  pore  for  years,  and  years,  and  years  ! 

Yet  never  did  a country  prove  itself  so  exhaustless — so 
invincible.  “ The  edifices  of  the  mind  are  indestructible.” 
The  sword  which  decimates,  the  fire  which  crumbles  cities 
into  ashes,  the  famine  which — less  discriminating  than  the 
sword,  more  sweeping  than  the  fire — depopulates  the  land, 
leaves  behind  it  a wilderness  where  there  has  been  a garden, 
and  graves  where  there  have  been  buzzing  hives  of  industry ; 
visitations  the  most  calamitous  pass  like  the  idle  wind  over 
those  structures  which  the  intellect  has  reared,  and  leave 
them,  even  in  the  desert,  even  amongst  ruins,  even  gilding  the 
tombs,  evidences  of  a vitality  that  is  invincible — evidences 
to  the  exile,  that  the  country  from  which  he  has  been  driven 
cannot  be  wholly  lost — evidences  to  those  of  little  faith,  that 
there  is  beyond  the  world  a purer  condition  of  humanity, 
and  that  all,  all  we  witness  here,  is  not  doomed  to  perish  ! 
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Yes  ! Let  the  robber  have  his  way — the  incendiary  his 
way  ! Let  the  war  come — the  famine  come  ! There  is  a 
treasure  they  cannot  seize,  cannot  injure,  cannot  deface, 
cannot  annihilate.  It  is  the  soul — it  is  the  soul  of  a country 
expressing  itself,  on  the  canvas,  through  the  marble,  in  words 
of  melody  and  transcendant  power. 

Is  this  exaggerated  ? — this  an  impious  boast  ? The  Pan- 
theon is  in  ruins  ; but  Demosthenes  is  not  dead.  The 
Athenian  theatre  is  in  ruins ; but  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
walk  the  earth. 

Thus  it  is  of  Ireland.  Thus  Ireland,  though  in  ruins,  to- 
day is  great.  Thus,  in  the  glory  of  the  men  of  whom  I 
speak,  my  country  perpetuates  herself  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  “ The  immortal  fire  outlasts  the  organ  which  con- 
veyed it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the  holy 
man,  dies  not  with  the  prophet,  but  survives  him.” 


0n  Jlcjain. 


BY  FRANCIS  DAVIS. 

And  so  the  would-be  storm  is  past, 

And  true  men  have  outlived  it ; 

Can  truth  be  bowed  by  falsehood’s  blast  ? 
They’re  slaves  who  e’er  believed  it : 

Let  cravens  crawl  and  adders  hiss, 

And  foes  look  on  delighted  ! 

To  one  and  all  our  answer’s  this, 

We’re  wronged  and  must  be  righted. 
Then  on  again, 

A chain’s  a chain, 

Although  a king  should  make  it : 

Be  this  our  creed, 

A slave  indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 

5Tis  not  in  slander’s  poisonous  lips 
To  kill  the  patriot’s  ardour  ; 
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Their  blight  may  reach  the  blossom-tips, 
But  not  the  fount  of  verdure  : 

For  he  who  feels  his  country’s  dole, 

By  nought  can  be  confounded, 

But  onward  sweeps  his  fearless  soul, 
Though  death  be  walking  round  it. 

Then  on  again, 

A chain’s  a chain, 

Although  a king  should  make  it  : 

A slave,  though  freed, 

Were  he  indeed 
Who  dare  not  try  to  break  it. 

And  while  ye  guard  against  the  shoals 
That  hide  each  past  endeavour, 

Give  freemen’s  tongues  to  true  men’s  souls, 
Or  damn  the  terms  for  ever  : 

Let  baseness  wander  through  the  dark, 

And  hug  its  own  restriction, 

But  oh  ! be  ours  the  guiding  spark 
Produced  by  mental  friction  1 
Then  on  again, 

A chain’s  a chain, 

Although  a king  should  make  it : 

Be  this  our  creed, 

A slave  indeed 
Is  he  who  dare  not  break  it. 


.Shabotos. 


FROM  THE  IRISH.  BY  EVA. 

Where  is  the  blackbird  singing 
The  live  long  day  ? 

Where  is  the  clear  stream  ringing 
This  golden  May  ? 

Ah  ! I know  where  the  bird  is  singing, 
And  I know  where  the  stream  is  ringing, 
For  my  heart  to  that  spot  is  clinging, 
Far,  far  away  ! 
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Lightly  the  silver  rushes 
Wave  to  and  fro  ; 

Thick  are  the  hazel  bushes, 

Black  the  sloe  ; 

Sweet  are  the  winds  that  whistle, 
Green  are  the  boughs  that  rustle, 
There  where  the  wild  birds  nestle, 

In  Glenmaloe ! 

Faint  are  the  murmurs  humming 
Through  breeze  and  stream, 

Dim  are  the  shadows  coming — 

A fairy  dream  ! 

Harp  notes  are  heard  to  tinkle, 

Voices  of  spirits  mingle, 

Deep  in  each  hollow  dingle, 

Where  violets  gleam  ! 

Ah  ! but  the  years  are  dreary 
Since  long  ago — 

Ah  ! but  this  heart  is  weary, 

Sweet  Glenmaloe  ! 

Thinking  of  visions  faded, 

Lightsome  and  glad  that  made  it— 
Hopes  that  for  aye  are  shaded, 

So  well  I know  ! 

Still  is  the  blackbird  singing 
The  live-long  day ; 

Still  are  the  waters  ringing 
This  golden  May — 

But,  ah  ! not  for  me  that  singing, 

Hor  the  stream  with  its  silver  ringing, 
Tho’  my  heart  to  that  spot  is  clinging 
Far,  far  away  ! 


Where  the  Fault  Lies. — The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  an 
English  Protestant  clergyman  and  famous  litterateur , writing 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  says  : “ The  conduct  of  the  English 
to  that  country  has  been  a system  of  atrocious  cruelty  and 
contemptible  meanness.  With  such  a climate,  such  a soil, 
and  such  a people,  the  inferiority  of  Ireland  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  is  directly  traceable  to  the  long  wickedness  of  the 
English  Government.” 
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JEisab-bentitres  of  a JEtbical  <Stubent, 


BY  “SHAMPwOCK”  OF  THE  “ NATION.” 

Sharp  goddess  ! who  rulest  o’er  “chambers  to  let” 

To  adventurous  youth  for  the  most  thou  canst  get ; 

Of  all  the  Olympians  the  artfullest  dodger, 

Delighting  in  groans  of  the  bachelor  lodger 
Who  bleeds  at  thy  altar  in  exquisite  pain, 

While  thy  temple  resounds  with  his  shriekings  in  vain. 

Oh  ! smile  on  my  song — ’tis  peculiarly  thine  ; 

And  behold,  as  an  offering,  I bring  to  thy  shrine 
A black  eye,  a rent  heart,  and  a desolate  pocket, 

And  a curl  of  false  hair  in  a copper-gilt  locket. 

Six  days  had  elapsed,  almost  seven,  indeed,  in 
Silence  and  peace  at  my  last  two-pair  Eden — 

When  at  dusk,  as  the  muse  for  her  coffee  was  ringing, 

I was  scared  by  the  wail  of  Miss  Lovelittle  singing. 

As  I asked  Mrs.  L.  but  for  quiet  and  water, 

I never  had  heard  of  her  musical  daughter 

Till  a villainous  jarvey  from  Booterstown  brought  her. 

Young  girls,  if  pretty,  may  sing  as  they  please  ; 

For  a man  comes  to  think,  in  such  case,  by  degrees, 

That  no  Venus  could  warble  such  strains  cytherean 
From  her  sweet  ary-teno-epiglottidean  ;* 

And  I could,  from  the  havoc  song  made  in  my  heart, 
allege, 

That  Cupid  resides  in  the  thyroid  cartilage. f 
But  if  no  great  shake's  to  be  heard  or  be  seen, 

C’est  une  autre  affaire — ’tis  “more  t’other,”  I ween. 

And  so  when  I heard  that  Miss  L.  had  grown  hoarse, 

I was  sorry — oh,  yes  ! — very — rather — of  course  ; 

But  seeing  her  downcast,  to  soothe  her  affliction, 

I tickled  her  first,  and  then  wrote  a prescription — 

She  left  me  all  smiles,  and  I never  saw  finer 
Displayed  zygomatici  major  and  minor. 

* + Parts  of  the  larynx,  the  organ  of  voice. 
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I wrote  “pulv.  sacch.  albi  and  mitte  sex  tales, ” 

For  this  musical  miracle’s  chordae  vocales — 

Let  her  spare  for  a time  her  angelical  larynx , 

And  deluge  with  tea  all  her  fauces  and  pharynx. 

She  by  no  means  could  sing,  nay,  was  scarcely  to  speak, 
And  so  I had  peace  for  one  fortunate  week. 

It  is  needless  to  say  she  grew  rapidly  better, 

And  sent  me  a perfumed  triangular  letter 
Enclosing  an  air,  and,  by  way  of  variety, 

A card  for  a squeel  at  some  howling  society. 

All  this  time,  with  mamma,  I was  labelled  perfection — 
Such  a lodger,  she  said,  was  a pride,  a protection, 

A phoenix,  a griffin,  a very  uncommon  ’un, 

In  fact,  an  unparalleled  two-pair  phenomenon  ; 

So  quiet,  good-humoured,  so  studious  and  prudent, 

And  ‘ ‘ almost  a sanctified”  medical  student. 

Now  I thought  so  much  blarney  suspiciously  odd, 

And  allied  to  a haddock’s  first  cousin — a cod  ; 

For  I’ve  lived  long  enough,  tho’  not  toothless,  to  learn 
They  who  plaster  your  face  take  revenge  on  your  stern  ; 
And  the  reader  will  see  I was  not  very  wrong 
Ere  he  reach  to  the  end  of  this  sorrowful  song. 

This  summer  my  cousin  came  up  from  the  south, 

Just  because  a “strange  kiss”  was  annoying  her  mouth  ; 
And  now-a-days  ladies  think  nothing  of  hopping 
Fifty  miles  after  breakfast  to  go  an  hour  shopping. 

Sweet  Mary,  my  cousin,  from  Heaven  inherits 
Good  nature  and  beauty,  good  sense  and  high  spirits  ; 
Without  affectation  of  fashion  or  lore, 

She  is  just  what  you  see  her,  no  less  and  no  more  ; 

With  wit  rich  and  brilliant  as  summer-dropt  rain, 

To  the  breast  of  the  weakest  she  never  caused  pain  ; 

Yet  the  passion  and  pride  and  the  love  of  Tipp’rary 
At  intervals  flash  from  my  wild  cousin  Mary — 

No  prude  on  the  one  hand,  nor  flirt  on  the  other, 

And,  in  fact,  I’m  her  cousin — thank  God  ! — not  her  brother. 
?Twas  natural,  of  course,  in  my  gladness  and  haste, 

That  somehow  my  arm  should  encircle  her  waist  ; 

It  stole  round,  and  was  met  with  such  artless  good  will, 
That  I wish  from  my  soul  it  were  trembling  there  still. 
Well,  we  chatted  a long  time,  as  cousins  will  chat, 

Of  friends  and  relations — of  this  one  and  that ; 

And  between  every  story  of  that  one  and  this, 

I kissed  her — as  surely  a cousin  may  kiss. 

Here  I can’t  quote  the  Fathers  for  aid,  to  be  sure, 

But  I could  the  less  nice  and  more  musical  Moore. 

They  say  contiguity  aids  inflammation, 
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But  here  it  spared  not  my  complete  isolation, 

Who,  in  bachelor  loneliness,  all  the  year  round 
Live  shut  up  from  my  kind,  like  a bull  in  a pound. 

44  Come,  tell  me,”  said  Mary,  displaying  her  glove 
And  the  little  hand  in  it,  44  were  you  ever  in  love  ? 

The  truth — the  whole  truth — no  concealment  should  be 
Between  you  and  a friend — I mean  cousin — like  me.” 

4 4 In  love  ! my  dear  Mary  ? ay,  dozens  of  times, 

And  I’ve  thereupon  written  some  acres  of  rhymes  ; 

But,  though  arrows  were  fixed  in  my  bosom  as  thickly 
As  fruit  in  plum-pudding,  I convalesce  quickly, 

Unaided  by  aught  save  philosophy’s  pure  ray 
And  the  youthful  heart’s  vis  medicatrix  natures. 

When  a lover  is  gridironed  thoroughly  brown, 

Let  him  try  homoeopathy  sooner  than  drown, 

And  with  this  dose  of  folly  drive  th’  other  one  down. 

Talk  of  gunshots  and  stabs  ! — but  there’s  nothing,  by  gorra, 
kills 

A man  off  so  sure  as  hypertrophied  auricles — 

That  fatal  derangement,  so  surely  advancing 
In  the  train  of  pic-nics,  Yalentining,  and  dancing. 

Some  men  have  their  hearts,  between  flirts  and  flirtation. 
In  a state  of  perpetual  acute  inflammation.” 

But  Mary  liked  not  such  a jesting  reply, 

And  the  dawn  was  o’ercast  in  the  blue  of  her  eye, 

And,  as  cloudlets  career  from  the  summer  wind’s  chase, 
The  ghost  of  a frown  flitted  over  her  face  ; 

But  deponent  avers,  on  his  harp,  ’twas  about 
The  most  wretched  attempt  ever  made  at  a pout. 

Still,  presto  ! at  once  to  the  dismal  I glided  ; 

For  poets  are  prisms  and  all  many-sided. 

So  let  us  look  gloomy,  and  classic,  and  blue, 

And  cut  with  the  comic  the  anapaests  too. 

“My  cousin  ! if  the  poet’s  heart 
Unveil  to  human  eyes 
The  wound  of  memory’s  poisoned  dart, 

That  every  balm  defies, 

5Tis  not  to  soothe  a morbid  gloom, 

Or  cause  thy  tears  to  flow, 

That  I unbar  the  bosom’s  tomb 
And  4 wake  the  buried  woe.  ’ 

Beneath,  in  funeral  darkness  hid, 

Young  Hope  encharnelled  lies — 

Nor  would  I lift  the  coffin  lid 
Except  to  Mary’s  eyes. 
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And  yet  my  tale  is  briefly  told — 

A tale  of  every  day — 

The  heart  in  boyhood  e’en  made  cold, 

Too  early  thrown  away. 

Some  hearts  there  are  will  twine  their  strings 
Like  tendrils  of  the  vine, 

Hound  all  contiguous  loveliness, 

And  such,  alas  ! was  mine. 

I worshipped  all  things  beautiful — 

I loved  the  low  wind’s  tune  ; 

I loved  at  night  to  hear  the  bird 
That  serenades  the  moon  ; 

I loved  the  rearing  cataract 
That  thunders  from  the  rock, 

And  breaks  its  solid  prison  walls 
In  fragments  with  the  shock. 

I loved  the  bounding  thunderbolt 
Among  the  Irish  hills — 

I loved  to  see  its  lurid  glare 
Illume  the  whitened  rills. 

And  faery  minstrels  round  me  played 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze, 

And  from  the  founts  I called  up  sylphs, 

And  syrens  from  the  sea3. 

Aglaia,  fair  Euphrosyne, 

Thalia — Graces  three — 

With  linked  limbs,  from  Tenedos 
Came  o’er  the  silver  sea  ; 

And  all  the  bright  Castalides, 

From  cool  Pierian  caves, 

With  zoneless  bosoms,  sang  to  me, 

And  Tritons  from  the  waves. 

The  waves  ! — the  waves  ! — the  Atlantic  waves  ! 

Like  plumed  hosts  that  bound, 

And,  like  thy  tides,  my  spirit  swelled, 

Dark  Ocean  ! at  thy  sound. 

But  not  the  fires  that  flash  on  high, 

Nor  streams  beneath  that  roll, 

Like  woman’s  hallowed  beauty  made 
The  music  of  my  soul. 

And  her  sweet  smile  o’er  all  my  dream3 
Like  stars  on  fountains  played, 

And  in  the  vesper  hour  I heard 
Her  whispers  thrill  the  shade  ; 

And  round  her  graceful  form  I flung 
The  purple  clouds  of  song, 

Until  the  vision  dazzled  me, 
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Altho’  it  lived  not  long. 

Now  undeceived,  no  more  a lover, 

Life’s  brightest,  saddest  dream  is  over. 

I toiled  up  Love’s  Vesuvius,  resolved  to  die  or  win  it, 

And,  like  L’ Homme  Blazee , find  ‘ it  only  smokes,  there’s 
nothing  in  it.  ’ 

I only  hope  for  friendship  now, 

To  cheer  my  lonely  way, 

And  chase  remembrance  from  my  brow, 

With  gently  winning  ray  ; 

Then  sun  me  in  thy  cloudless  eyes, 

Be  all  the  past  forgiven, 

And  should  remorseful  mem’ries  rise, 

Oh,  speak  of  Hope  and  Heaven  !” 

(Mem.  This  fusillade  of  pathos  I have  always  found  vic- 
torious, 

If  properly  supported  by  the  muscle  amatorius.*) 

“But  truce  to  sadness  and  degression, 

Void,  ma  chere,  the  entire  confession. 

Thrice  my  shafts  the  fates  havo  parried — 

My  first  flame’s  dead,  my  second  married — 

The  third  (she’s  gone  to  France)  one  day 
In  tears  and  sofa-cushions  lay — 

So  drawing  innocently  near  her, 

I tried  to  rally,  soothe,  and  cheer  her. 

Why  spin  the  tale  ? In  that  blest  hour 
Long-prisoned  Love  proclaimed  his  power  ; 

Wild  words  I spoke,  the  most  sincere 
That  Song  ere  poured  in  Beauty’s  ear  ; 

And  oh  ! her  words,  remembered  dearly, 

Still  ring  within  my  bosom  clearly — 

And  tho’  the  links  are  broken  now 
That  bound  us  then  with  mutual  vow, 

I know  that  then  her  words  were  true^ 

The  feelings’  springs  to  her  ran  new — 

Her  melting  lips,  Love’s  very  shrine, 

Then  ever  warmly  welcomed  mine. 

No  practised  airs  had  she  t’  assist  her, 

Sweet  rose  ! she  trembled  when  I kissed  her — 

And  as  the  tides  from  forth  my  soul 
Of  love  and  song  would  mingled  roll, 

She’d  clasp  in  tears  her  minstrel  lover, 

Like  flow’rs  from  which  the  dews  rill  over.’* 

Here,  to  make  the  tale  impressive,  my  arm  again  stole  round 
her — 


* A muscle  of  the  orbit  used  in  ogling. 
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(Mem. — This  very  artless  gesture  seemed  in  no  way  to 
astound  her.) 

“ My  fourth55 “Oh!  come,5’  said  Mary,  “ don’t  you 

think  that  three  will  do  ? 

Now,  I don’t  believe  one-third  of  what  you  tell  me  can  be 
true — 

Were  you  ever  once  undoubtedly?” — “Dear  Mary,  yes, 
alas  ! 

And  here  behold  her  portrait !”  and  I led  her  to  the  glass. 

Now,  all  this  time,  in  love  being  a wretched  tactician, 

I forgot  that  the  keyhole  commands  our  position, 

And  the  landlady,  crouched  like  a cat  in  a passion, 

And  one  eye  closed  up  in  the  sharpshooter  fashion, 

Was  squinting — no  eye  ever  squinted  as  can  her’s — 

At  our  simple  endearments  and  primitive  manners. 

Till  her  glance,  that  would  turn  new  milk  into  cider, 
Flashed  Are  thro’  the  keyhole,  and  murdered  a spider, 

Who,  therein,  like  Napoleon,  with  gusto  and  skill, 

Was  applying  geometry  merely  to  kill. 

The  mine  was  exploded — she  says,  in  a fume, 

She  wouldn’t  have  such  goings  on  in  her  room. 

“ You  romp  with  the  housemaid,  you  flirt  with  my  nieces. 
And  have  broken  the  peace  of  my  daughter  to  pieces.” 

Now,  reader,  there’s  far  less  connexion  between  her 
And  me  than  there  is  ’twixt  a carpus  and  femur  ; 

But  this  wras  a piece  of  artistical  dodging 
To  keep  Mary  away  evermore  from  my  lodging. 

Yet  I answered  her  calmly  and  pleasantly — “Ah  ! so,” 
Hitching  up,  with  a smile,  my  retiring  Tommaso,* 

“ Pray,  ma’am,  would  you  think  me  so  very  imprudent, 

If  a poet,  a brick,  and  a medical  student, 

Deceived  at  her  hands  that  indulgent  humanity 
Which,  with  showerbaths  and  time,  soothes  both  love  and 
inanity  ? 

But  as  to  her  peace,  Major  Thunderbolt  broke  it. 

Put  that  in  your  pipe,  my  dear  madam,  and  smoke  it. 

And  to  prove  that  I know  your  pet  lobster,  I wager 
A month’s  rent  that  I give  a true  sketch  of  the  Major  : 

He  has  gooseberry  eyes  and  a conical  head, 

With  an  elephant’s  snout,  but  amazingly  red  ; 

Long,  lank,  incoherent,  with  swaggering  pace, 

Supercilious  and  don’t-care-a-damn-for-you  face, 

And  a nursery  of  whisker  from  dewlap  to  pole, 

Like  a garrisoned  rampart,  defending  the  whole.” 

But  here  her  brow  flushed  to  a sort  of  a curious 

* Vulgo,  Tommy. 
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Anti-teetotalish  atropurpureus, 

And  she  faced  me  full  front,  wheeling  swiftly  about  on 
Her — dear  me  ! — her — thank  God  for  Greek — epiglouton .* 
Ah  ! woman,  that  tongue  of  thine — young  ones  and  old — 
Is  worse  than  a scalpel,  by  Jove,  when  you  scold, 

And,  Bellona-like,  charge,  in  life’s  battle,  across  us 
With  your  genio-cherito-chondrio-glossus  :+■ — 
u As  for  Lucy,  Lord  knows  it  were  better  the  Major,  « 
Or  a private,  indeed,  than  a quack,  should  engage  her. 

Oh,  yes  ! you’re  a doctor  ! but,  faith,  if  your  pill 
Is  all  like  what  I got,  you’ll  cure  less  than  you  kill ; 

For  a fortnight  I hadn’t  an  hour  to  myself, 

And  they  settled  a cat  that  found  one  on  the  shelf. 

Tho’  you  think  you  look  wise  in  your  specs,  since  you  got 
em, 

Had  you  twenty  glass  eyes,  you’re  a humbug  at  bottom.” 

So  profanely  she  spoke  to  my  face,  Heaven  bless  her  ! 

Oh  ! were  I bear,  just  for  once  to  caress  her  ! 

Had  they  tickled  your  bustle  for  Greek  till  you  stuck  to  it — 
Were  you  thrashed  for  “Amando,”  as  I was,  bad  luck 
to  it — 

Were  you  bothered  with  tupto,  and  harum,  and  horum, 
Trigonometry,  sines,  and  the  “pons  asinorum,” 

And  driven  in  youth  to  profound  desperation 
By  fluxions,  cube-roots,  and  quadratic  equation, 

With  diphthongs,  and  triphthongs,  and  prosody  crammed, 
Till  you  wished  all  the  poet3  most  thoroughly  damned  ; 
And  gone  thro’  all  this  scientifical  hum 
With  a sugar-cane  constantly  kissing  your  bom- 
Bazine,  you  would  place  an  implicit  reliance 
On  the  spectacled  pontiffs  of  Latin  and  science, 

Who  have  thundering  names  for  all  possible  herbs — 

Who  can  wriggle  like  eels  thro’  irregular  verbs — 

Who  are  equally  ready  for  fractures  or  fractions, 

And  of  Trismus  or  grammar  can  solve  the  contractions. 

But  vain  all  my  efforts  her  wrath  to  allay — 

As  vain  as  to  call  for  accounts  at  Burgh- quay. 

I was  put,  without  mercy,  instanter  to  rout, 

And  a bill  is  suspended  where  late  I hung  out, 

To  lure  other  gulls  to  a similar  doom 
In  that  poluphloisboiacal  two-pair  back  room, 

Where  screeching  and  strumming  o’erburthen  the  air. 

And  one’s  do-re-mi-fa-sol-la’d  into  despair. 

Did  they  talk  of  statistics,  the  moon,  or  geology, 

* Bustle. — Epi , upon,  and  Gloutos. 

+ A muscle  of  the  tongue. 
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Mathematics,  hydraulics,  the  tides,  ichthyology — 

Did  they  constantly  quote  Litton  Bulwer  and  Byron, 

And  were  blue  as  the  perferrocyanate  of  iron,* 

All  this,  as  at  parting  that  cracker  I told  her, 

A lodger,  like  Atlas,  must  bear  on  his  shoulder. 

But  Atlas  himself  would  undoubtedly  swoon 
If  thus  harrowed  by  harpsichords  never  in  tune, 

• Where  daily  Bellini  in  torture  expires 
On  a musical  rack,  the  most  hateful  of  lyres. 

i. 

Ko  more — no  more — oh  ! never  more  by  me 
A quarter’s  rent  for  lodging  shall  be  due ; 

A month  is  all,  I sorrowfully  see, 

Chambers  however  beautiful  and  new, 

The  temporary  tent  of  him  can  be 

Who  seems  first  cousin  to  the  Wandering  Jew  ; 

From  front  to  rear,  from  top  to  bottom  roving — 

Destined  for  ever  to  4 ‘push  on,  keep  moving.” 

ii. 

Iso  more — no  more — oh  ! never  more  a d — n 
The  bard  shall  care  for  puffs,  in  prose  or  verse, 

Of  board  and  lodging.  It  is  all  a sham, 

Delusion,  mockery,  and  snare,  or  worse. 

Full  sure,  from  sad  experiences,  I am 
The  curse  of  Cain  is  this  peculiar  curse  ; 

The  most  zig-zag  of  comets  ruled  my  birth, 

And  I am  doomed  “a  lodger  on  the  earth.” 

hi. 

I must  absquotulate — perhaps  I can 

Live  in  a jarvev — ah  ! but  then,  the  toll  ! 

Ye  Whigs  ! I’ll  take  a place — the  watch-house  van — 

(Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  long  blue  crusher,  roll !) 

A hearse,  a wherry,  turf-boat,  or  sedan. 

I’m  weary  of  conjecture,  ’pon  my  soul — 

Stop  ! stay  ! “ To  let,  new  cottage,  neat  and  airy” — 

I’ll  go  at  once  and  visit  it  with  Mary. 

iv.  \ 

Venus  ! ’twas  blushing  with  the  rose’s  bloom 
Around  green  doors  and  trellises  that  clung, 

And  bees,  at  noontide,  through  the  fragrant  gloom, 

With  filmy  wings  o’er  teeming  fiow’rets  hung, 

* Prussian  blue. 
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Until  away,  thro’  glowing  furze  and  broom, 

The  winged  chemists  sweetly  homeward  sung  ; 

Ripe  fruits  drooped  down,  enwreathed  by  sweet  wild  brier, 
Sleeping  embraced,  bathed  in  meridian  fire. 


Around  the  windows  trailers  cling  and  lean, 

The  south  wind  softly  thro’  the  casement  sighs  ; 
In  yonder  bow’r  of  laurels  ever  green, 

A marble  Cupid,  half  in  ambush,  lies, 

His  arrows  shining  the  rich  flow’rs  between, 

As  thro’  thy  ringlets,  Mary,  flash  thine  eyes. 
And  here  might  sport  fair  children  half  a dozen — 
Would  it  not  answer  us,  my  lovely  cousin  ? 


“Us  !”  said  my  cousin,  deeply  blushing — “ us  l” 
But  if  surprise  gave  forth  that  magic  tone, 
Surprise  is  queen  of  music.  And  while  thus 
Silent  we  stood  within  that  bow’r  alone, 

Echo  or  Cupid  clearly  answered,  “ Us  !19 
We  gazed  together  on  the  sculptured  stone — 
And  our  eyes  met.  If  thou  hast  been  a lover, 
Reader,  ’twere  vain  the  sequel  to  discover. 


Have  you  ever  considered,  my  brethren,  wdiat  an  immense 
corrupter  a bad  book  is  1 First,  it  is  a seductive  and  agree- 
able corrupter,  created  by  the  pernicious  talents  of  some  mas- 
ter who  is  wrell  skilled  in  the  art  of  perverting  men,  who  has 
spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it  with  every  grace  which  can  charm 
and  captivate  the  mind,  or  to  arm  it  wTith  every  dart  which 
inflicts  deep  and  mortal  wounds  upon  the  heart.  Secondly, 
it  is  a shameless  corrupter,  which  feels  no  shame,  and  will 


v. 


VI. 


BY  THE  ABBE  MACCARTHY. 
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not  stop  sliort  at  those  limits  which  sometimes  restrain  the 
most  dissolute  man — which  respects  nothing,  but  drains  the 
impurity  with  which  it  is  filled  to  the  last  drop  into  the  heart 
of  the  reader.  Thirdly,  it  is  a corrupter  which  is  listened  to 
without  shame,  because  the  reader  can  peruse  it  in  solitude — 
which  he  can  listen  to  at  his  leisure,  during  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  until  the  contagion  which  it  spreads  has 
infected  every  sense,  and  been  converted  into  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  soul. 

Behold  that  young  man  who  has  looked,  for  the  first  time, 
into  one  of  those  detestable  books — one  of  those  silent  coun- 
sellors of  iniquity  wTith  which  the  world  is  filled  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  See  how — impatient  to  learn  a thousand  disgrace- 
ful secrets — he  hastens  to  shut  himself  up  along  with  this 
preceptor  of  vice,  to  learn  without  distraction  or  disturbance 
those  pernicious  lessons  which  he  seeks  with  so  much  avi- 
dity. See  him  when  he  is  alone  and  unobserved,  howT  he 
clings  to  those  seductive  leaves,  and  bends  over  them,  imbib- 
ing wTith  avidity  a moral  poison  which  quickly  penetrates 
through  every  vein,  and  percolates  into  his  inmost  recesses — 
which  disorders  his  reason,  torments  his  mind,  consumes  his 
whole  being,  and  flings  him  into  an  indescribable  state  of 
madness.  He  no  longer  recognises  himself.  What  abomi- 
nable phantoms  have  suddenly  arisen  in  his  imagination  ! 
What  criminal  desires  have  taken  root  in  his  heart ! What 
ignominious  passions  have  been  excited  within  him  in  a mo- 
ment ! Where  is  he  % What  will  become  of  him  ? Will  he 
listen  any  longer  to  the  voice  of  modesty,  or  duty,  or  con- 
science, or  virtue  h His  new  master  has  taught  him  that 
modesty  is  a weakness,  that  duty  is  an  unmeaning  phrase, 
that  conscience  is  a prejudice,  and  virtue  an  idle  fancy ; that 
man,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  inclinations  of 
nature,  should  glory  in  following  them  ; that  his  only  duty 
is  to  procure  his  own  enjoyment ; that  his  privilege  is  to 
seek  it  wherever  he  may  find  it ; that  it  is  always  proper  to 
follow  one’s  own  natural  inclinations;  and  that  that  vice 
which  promises  pleasure,  is  not  vice  but  virtue  ; that  such 
is  the  doctrine  of  our  sages,  of  our  philosophers,  of  our  fa- 
mous writers,  of  our  great  men ; that  all  contrary  maxims 
are  to  be  set  down  amongst  the  vain  scruples  and  supersti- 
tions of  those  days  of  ignorance,  from  which  the  lights  of  the 
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age  have  delivered  us  for  ever.  0 unfortunate  young  man  ! 
what  a science  you  have  acquired  ! What  blessings  you 
have  lost ! Who  shall  restore  you  all  that  a perusal  of  a few 
moments  has  deprived  you  of?  You  have  begun  to  read  it 
in  a state  of  innocence : you  shall  finish  that  perusal  in  a state 
of  reprobation.  The  seeds  of  every  abomination  have  been 
planted  in  your  bosom  ; they  will  soon  grow  up  to  maturity, 
and  bring  forth  their  fruits  with  a fatal  rapidity.  These 
passions  whose  first  results  you  experience,  will  soon  be- 
come furious  and  ungovernable ; they  will  hurry  you  into 
every  excess ; and  fling  you  into  every  abyss  of  guilt. 
Your  reason,  already  obscured,  will  be  soon  buried  in  the 
thickest  darkness,  and  embrace  all  the  monsters  of  error,  as 
if  they  were  the  sublimest  truths.  These  still  fearful  doubts 
respecting  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  will  be 
changed  into  a daring  contempt  and  a declared  aversion  for 
every  law  of  morality.  You  will  make  no  other  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  except  by  your  unbridled  love  for  evil 
and  your  implacable  hatred  for  all  that  is  good.  You  will 
acknowledge  no  difference  between  the  man  and  the  brute, 
but  to  exalt  the  brute  and  to  depress  the  man,  to  extol  the 
beastly  instinct,  and  to  decry  that  severe  and  restless  reason. 
The  scourge  of  society,  you  will  look  for  nothing  but  a 
prey  to  devour,  and  victims  to  sacrifice  to  your  infamous 
passions.  When  you  will  be  weary  of  gratifying  them, 
and  when  satiety  will  have  brought  on  disgust,  you  will 
find  other  enjoyments  of  a more  odious  character  in  the 
pleasure  of  blasting  and  corrupting,  in  extending  the 
empire  of  vice  and  of  the  most  pernicious  doctrines,  in 
multiplying  the  number  of  men  who  are  as  dissolute  and 
perverse  as  yourself,  until  you  devote  yourself,  at  last,  by 
horrible  oaths  and  engagements,  to  the  work  of  iniquity ; you 
shall  enter  into  one  of  those  extensive  confederacies  which 
were  formerly  so  secret,  but  which  are  so  well  known  at  the 
present  day,  in  which  men  combine  with  each  other,  in  the 
name  of  hell,  for  the  destruction  of  all  morality  and  virtue 
upon  earth. 

Ah,  Lord  ! if  Thou  still  hast  compassion  upon  this  king- 
dom, which  had  been  once  so  dear  to  Thee — if  Thou  wilt  not 
leave  us  to  perish  after  having  already  wrought  so  many 
miracles  for  our  salvation — remove  from  our  minds  that 
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most  grievous  and  fatal  of  all  errors  ; inspire  those  who  go- 
vern us  with  salutary  counsels ; make  them  feel  the  indis 
pensable  necessity  of  curbing  such  dangerous  licentious- 
ness ; may  they  seek,  and,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty,  may 
they  find,  effectual  means  of  destroying  it.  Such  must  be 
the  prayer  of  every  sincere  friend  to  social  order  and  vir- 
tue. But,  0 Christians  ! do  not  rest  content  with  mere 
good  wishes.  Let  each  one  of  you  descend  into  his  own 
conscience,  and  examine,  in  the  presence  of  God,  whether 
he  is  himself  innocent  of  the  calamities  which  he  de- 
plores ; for,  insulted  morality  addresses  its  reproaches 
not  only  to  the  authors,  vendors,  and  distributors  of  those 
pernicious  works,  but  also  to  those  who  purchase  them,  or 
read  them,  or  detain  them  in  their  possession ; to  those 
fathers  and  mothers  of  families,  those  masters  and  mistresses, 
■whose  libraries  are  the  receptacles  of  poison,  where  their  chil- 
dren and  servants  secretely  imbibe  such  draughts  of  death  ; 
to  those  teachers  of  youth  who  do  not  tear  from  the  hands 
and  banish  from  the  sight  of  their  pupils  those  objects  of 
such  an  excited  and  fatal  curiosity ; to  all  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power,  and  who  are  obliged,  by  the  duty  of  their 
state  of  life  or  employment,  to  stop  the  ravages  of  such  a 
torrent,  and  who  assist  its  course  by  placing  no  obstacle  in 
its  way,  and  thus  suffer  all  morality  and  social  order  to  be 
swept  away  by  its  overflowing  waters.  Bemember,  that  in 
such  an  enormous  public  scandal,  and  in  such  excessive 
dangers  to  morality,  not  to  struggle  against  the  mischief  is 
to  become  an  accomplice  in  it — not  to  banish  its  contagion 
far  away  is  to  be  infected  with  that  contagion — not  to  forbid 
the  admission  of  those  books  wdiich  are  filled  with  the  impure 
filth  of  the  most  disgraceful  passions  into  your  houses,  is  to 
defile  yourselves  with  their  corruption,  and  to  disseminate 
that  corruption  amongst  others  ; in  a word,  that  in  this  deadly 
war,  which  every  vice,  sustained  by  every  error,  is  at  present 
waging  against  virtue,  not  to  take  an  open  stand  on  the  side 
of  virtue,  is  to  embrace  the  cause  of  vice. 


Daniel  O’Connell,  in  his  address  to  the  jury  on  his  trial, 
in  January,  1844,  said  : “ If  I could  get  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  I would  make  you  a present  of  Emancipation.” 
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Arbour  Hill,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  is  the  site  of  a military  prison. 
Into  the  burying-grouncl  which  is  attached  were  cast  the  bodies  of  many 
of  the  insurgents  shot  in  ’98.  The  following  lines  were  written  by  the 
patriot-martyr,  Robert  Emmet : — 

Ho  rising  column  marks  this  spot, 

Where  many  a victim  lies  ; 

But  oh  ! the  blood  which  here  has  streamed, 

To  heaven  for  justice  cries. 

It  claims  it  on  the  oppressor’s  head, 

Who  joys  in  human  woe, 

Who  drinks  the  tears  by  misery  shed, 

And  mocks  them  as  they  flow. 

It  claims  it  on  the  callous  judge, 

Whose  hands  in  blood  are  dyed, 

Who  arms  injustice  with  the  sword, 

The  balance  throws  aside. 

It  claims  it  for  his  ruined  isle, 

Her  wretched  children’s  grave  ; 

Where  withered  Freedom  droops  her  head, 

And  man  exists — a slave. 

O sacred  justice  ! free  this  land 
From  tyranny  abhorred  ; 

Resume  thy  balance  and  thy  seat — 

Resume — but  sheathe  thy  sword. 

Ho  retribution  should  we  seek — 

Too  long  has  horror  reigned  ; 

By  mercy  marked  may  Freedom  rise, 

By  cruelty  unstained. 

Hor  shall  a tyrant’s  ashes  mix 
With  those  our  martyred  dead  ; 

This  is  the  place  where  Erin’s  son3 
In  Erin’s  cause  have  bled. 

And  those  who  here  are  laid  at  rest, 

Oh  ! hallowed  be  each  name ; 
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Their  memories  are  for  ever  blest — 
Consigned  to  endless  fame. 

Unconsecrated  is  this  ground, 
Unblest  by  holy  hands  ; 

No  bell  here  tolls  its  solemn  sound, 
No  monument  here  stands. 

But  here  the  patriot’s  tears  are  shed, 
The  poor  man’s  blessing  given  ; 
These  consecrate  the  virtuous  dead, 
These  waft  their  fame  to  heaven. 


f Ire  toinlj  jof  f orir  Stoatfj 


Turning  up  Cork  Hill,  we  enter  the  street  on  our  right, 
which  is  Castle-street.  Between  Xos.  8 and  9 is  a narrow 
passage.  Enter.  It  leads  to  the  sexton’s  house,  in  the  rere 
of  St.  WerburglTs  Church.  Admission  to  the  churchyard  is 
not  denied.  Slabs  and  tombs  are  thick  around,  and  the 
grass  and  weeds,  rank  and  matted,  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the 
human  soil.  Many  are  the  lines  here  that  tell  of  worth  de- 
parted, of  blighted  hopes  and  affections  severed  ; many  a 
stone  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  mourner’s  tear  may  fall. 
And  where  is  ours,  Irishmen  ? Whose  grave  seek  you  among 
the  tombs  ? Is  it  a father  or  a brother  dear  that  sleeps, 
with  rest  unbroken  by  the  ceaseless  din  of  busy  life  in  the 
street  outside  ? Why  darkens  your  brow  before  that  curious 
old  slab,  built  into  the  southern  wall  of  the  church,  with  its 
strangely  chiselled  effigies  of  a mail-clad  knight  and  his  good 
ladye  'l  Why  grow  you  sadder  as  the  sexton  opens  the  grat- 
ing that  leads  to  the  vaults  beneath  ? That  slab  is  part  of 
the  tomb  of  “ Silken  Thomas,”  and  down  in  the  dark  charnel 
vaults  below  sleeps  the  brave  Lord  Edward.  Descending  by 
some  ten  or  a dozen  steps,  by  lantern  light,  you  wend  your 
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way  to  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  and  are  led  to  the  “ Kil- 
dare Vault,”  as  it  is  called. 

You  enter  it.  On  the  left  hand  are  two  coffins,  so  old  that 
even  the  lead  has  corroded  away  in  part,  and  reveals  the  ashes 
of  the  brave  Geraldine  knights.  But  our  eye  dwells  not  on 
these — it  seeks  another  object.  Many  a valiant  knight  is 

here,  but  he,  “ the  chieftain  of  them  all,”  where  is  he  laid  ? 
A lone  coffin  lies  upon  the  floor,  apart  from  all  the  others — 
plain  and  unornamented,  damp  and  mildew  cover  it  all  over. 
View  it — bend  over  it — weep  over  it — it  holds  all  that  nowr 
remains  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  There,  mouldering 
into  dust,  lies  the  pride  of  a noble  house,  the  leader  of  a noble 
cause,  struck  down  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  hunted  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  tracked  to  his  lair,  surprised,  set  upon  and 
slain.  Drop  by  drop  trickles  down  the  water  upon  that 
coffin  from  the  roof  above — dark  and  silent  is  the  chamber 
where  his  narrow  bed  is  made.  As  silently  flowed  a nation’s 
tears  above  his  bier,  and  darker  was  the  night  that  settled 
on  its  hopes  the  hour  that  saw  him  laid  within  this  gloomy 
cell.  ISTo  funeral  array,  no  ordered  lines  of  mourners  followed 
to  the  grave  this  scion  of  the  Geraldines.  In  silence,  if  not 
in  stealth,  he  was  laid  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors.  In  that 
dark  hour,  to  speak  of  him  was  dangerous,  to  weep  for  him 
a crime. 

On  the  coffin  is  a brass  plate,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

“LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD, 

Fifth  son  of  the  First  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Born,  October  loth,  1763. 

Died,  June  4th,  1798. 

Buried,  June  7th,  1798. 

To  preserve  the  leaden  coffin  containing  his  remains, 

It  was  enclosed  in  this  additional  protection, 

By  his  children,  Feb.  8th,  1844.” 

It  was  his  daughter,  Lady  (Sir  Guy)  Campbell,  who  had 
the  remains  thus  cared  for. 
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‘SIu  irtaiher  ct  the  ^titehnbce^ 


BY  J.  J.  CALLANAN. 

That  mother  viewed  the  scene  of  blood  ; 

Her  six  unconquered  sons  were  gone  ; 

Fearless  she  viewed — beside  her  stood 
Her  last — her  youngest — dearest  one  : 

He  looked  upon  her,  and  he  smiled  ; 

Oh  ! will  she  save  that  only  child  ? 

“ By  all  my  love,  my  son  !”  she  said, 

‘ ‘ The  breast  that  nursed — the  womb  that  bore — 
Th’  unsleeping  care  that  watched  thee — fed — 

Till  manhood’s  years  required  no  more  ; 

By  all  I’ve  wept  and  prayed  for  thee, 

How,  now  be  firm,  and  pity  me. 

u Look,  I beseech  thee,  on  yon  heav’n, 

With  its  high  field  of  azure  light ; 

Look  on  this  earth,  to  mankind  giv’n, 

Arrayed  in  beauty  and  in  might ; 

And  think,  nor  scorn  thy  mother’s  pray’r, 

On  Him  who  said  it — and  they  were  ! 

ts  So  shalt  thou  not  this  tyrant  fear, 

Nor,  recreant,  shun  the  glorious  strife  ; 

Behold  ! thy  battle-field  is  near  ; 

Then  go,  my  son,  nor  heed  thy  life  ; 

Go,  like  thy  faithful  brothers,  die, 

That  I may  meet  you  all  on  high.” 

Like  arrow  from  the  bended  bow, 

He  sprang  upon  the  bloody  pile  ; — 

Like  sunrise  on  the  morning’s  snow 
Was  that  heroic  mother’s  smile  : 

He  died — nor  feared  the  tyrant’s  nod — 

For  Judah’s  law  and  Judah’s  God. 
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Jin  (gxile'5  fCongings. 


Down  by  the  bed  of  some  old  Irish  river, 

That  ripples  softly  in  the  Summer  breeze, 

Watching  the  sunbeams  as  they  gleam  and  quiver 
Through  the  green  arches  of  the  moss-grown  trees* 

Close  to  the  turf  this  hot  brow  fondly  pressed — 

Oh  ! for  one  hour  to  dream  of  home  and  rest. 

Or,  on  the  slope  of  some  grey  crag-capped  mountain, 

With  the  wild  sea  waves  surging  loud  below, 

Alone,  and  free  to  unlock  the  pent-up  fountain 
Of  my  soul’s  sorrow,  my  heart’s  bitter  woe  ! 

Oh  ! to  forget  the  world  and  all  its  ills, 

’Midst  the  deep  shadows  of  the  dear  old  hills. 

Oh  ! to  be  near  the  sound  of  waters  falling 

Down  the  grey  rocks  in  lone  Glenariffe’s  shade, 

Lulled  by  their  music,  vanished  days  recalling  ; 

Rekindling  hopes,  long  since  in  ashes  laid  ; 

And  in  the  torrent’s  ceaseless  drip  and  roar 
Hearing  again  sweet  voices  I may  ne’er  hear  more. 

When  the  night-clouds  o’er  hill  and  vale  are  stealing, 

And  in  the  lake  eve’s  holy  star  doth  shine, 

Oh  ! to  be  at  some  lonely  altar  kneeling, 

’Midst  the  pure  hearts  our  Lord  loves  near  His  shrine— - 
There,  ’neath  the  Cross,  to  lay  my  weight  of  care, 

Bowed  to  the  very  dust  in  tearful  prayer. 

In  vain  ! in  vain  ! the  ocean  wide  is  foaming, 

0 lonely  heart ! twixt  all  thou  lov’st  and  thee : 

No  wayside  chapel  in  the  quiet  gloaming, 

Nor  grand  old  mountain  towering  o’er  the  sea, 

Nor  sunny  stream,  nor  torrent  in  the  glen, 

E’er  will  these  longing  eyes  behold  again. 

Ah  ! when  God’s  angel  sent  unto  the  dying, 

On  my  weak  eyelids  lays  his  icy  hand, 

-r=z.  . -s^-  . — -a. 
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Make  a low  grave,  where  breezes  gently  sighing 
Sweep  the  soft  valleys  of  our  green  old  land  ; 
And  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  bright  West 
Let  the  poor  tired  heart  be  laid  to  rest. 


Count  fallg  Menial  at  >;ontcnou. 


By  “ Major  Muskeny,”  in  John  Mitch  el’s  paper,  the  Irish  Citizen , 
New  York. 

Being  weary  of  those  enormous  battles  such  as  we  have 
been  listening  to  of  late  years,  we  shall  not  venture  into  the 
great  movements  of  Fontenoy,  save  as  they  concern  the  man 
of  our  biography — Lally.  The  day  before  the  battle  he  was 
“ around”  everywhere,  and  he  discovered,  says  a former 
writer  of  his  life,  away  from  Antoine  to  Fontenoy  “ which 
had  been  falsely  considered  impracticable,  and  by  which  the 
French  army  could  be  infallibly  tumed.,,  This  way  was 
secured  by  three  hundred  redoubts  and  sixteen  cannons, 
“to  which,  beyond  a doubt,  the  success  of  the  battle  was 
owing” — to  quote  a narrative  inserted  in  the  “Correspon- 
dence of  Marshal  de  Saxe.” 

On  May  11,  1745,  began  the  battle  of  Fontenoy — fought 
subsequently  almost  as  often  as  'Waterloo.  The  attack  of 
Prince  Waldeck  and  his  Dutch  on  the  French  right  was 
baffled  by  the  guns  of  the  redoubts.  But  the  main  “ battle” 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  his  English,  over  10,000 
strong,  made  a very  formidable  charge  into  the  centre  of  the 
French — something  in  the  style  of  Marshal  Macdonald’s 
astonishing  column  forcing  its  way  against  the  Austrians 

I at  WTagram.  “ There  was  one  dreadful  hour,”  says  the 
Marquis  d’Argenson,  who  was  present  with  King  Louis,  “ in 
which  we  expected  nothing  less  than  a renewal  of  the  affair 
of  Dettingen,  our  Frenchmen  being  awed  by  the  steadiness 
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of  the  English  and  by  their  rolling  fire,  which  is  really  in- 
fernal. Then  it  was  that  we  began  to  despair  of  our  cause.” 
Thomas  Davis,  in  his  well-known  lyric  on  “ Fontcnoy,”  gives 
a very  animated  picture  of  this  onset — 

“ Steady  they  step  adown  the  slope,  steady  they  climb  the  hill  : 
Steady  they  load,  steady  they  fire — moving  right  onward  still !” 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  uproar,  so  full  of  peril,  the 
Duke  of  Bichelieu,  a Lieutenant-General  and  the  King’s  aide- 
de-camp,  with  a crowd  of  officers  about  him,  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre  the  insular  bull-dogs  ; and  with  him  rode  Lally, 
“ impatient,”  says  his  biographer,  “ that  the  devotion  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  was  not  turned  to  account.”  One  may  fancy 
the  colonel’s  inflamed  face  and  flashing  eye  at  such  a mo- 
ment, and  the  general  state  of  his  mind  ! “ This  celebrated 

battle,”  says  Michelet,  the  French  historian,  “ was  lost  'with- 
out remedy,  if  the  Irishman,  Lally,  animated  by  his  hatred 
against  the  English,  had  not  proposed  to  break  their  column 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon.  An  adroit  courtier,  the  Duke  of 
Bichelieu,  appropriated  the  idea  and  the  glory  of  its  success.” 
Certainly  he  must  have  been  a stupid  sort  of  a duke  not  to 
see  for  himself  that  a battery  of  field-pieces  would  be  just 
the  thing  to  punch  the  head  of  that  “ infernal  column.” 
Neither  would  it  require  much  wit  on  the  part  of  Lally  to 
“ see  it.”  But  we  may  be  sure  the  crisis  brought  out  the 
colonel’s  impetuosity  in  the  way  of  impressing  and  advis- 
sing — a contagious  and  controlling  impetuosity  just  then, 
when  they  could  scarcely  “ hear  their  owm  ears.” 

The  royal  aide-de-camp  turned  round  and  galloped  to 
wdiere  the  king  and  Marshal  Saxe  sat  in  hurried  council. 
Voltaire  describes  how  Bichelieu  then  appeared  “ out  of 
breath,  covered  with  dust,  and  sword  in  hand.”  “ My  newrs 
is,”  he  exclaimed,  “ that  the  battle  may  be  gained  if  w'e  only 
bring  four  pieces  of  artillery  to  bear  against  the  head  of  the 
advancing  column.  The  cannons  will  stop  it,  the  Maison 
die  Roi  (it  vrould  have  been  Craobh  Roi  in  the  days  of  King 
Conchovar  !)  will  surround  it,  and  w^e  must  all  fall  upon  it 
like  foragers ” — meaning  by  “ foragers”  (as  it  is  explained)  a 
force  of  all  hands  together — officers  and  soldiers,  cavalry 
and  infantry,  settlers  and  camp-followers,  falling  pell-mell 
upon  the  enemy  ! The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Bichelieu ; 
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but  the  words  were  the  words  of  Lally,  and  ringing  and 
singing  in  the  ducal  brain — as  any  one  may  easily  see.  No 
duke,  in  that  day  of  high  military  etiquette,  would,  of  him- 
self, counsel  such  a downright  and  disorderly  way  of  dealing 
with  the  aforesaid  bulldogs.  But  the  man  was  talking  in 
the  Irish  of  Tullenadaly  without  being  aware  of  it,  in  the 
confusion. 

An  electric  change  followed.  The  doubters  plucked  up 
courage  again — for  Saxe  himself  had  actually  sent  orders  to 
the  men  in  the  redoubts  at  Antoine  to  fall  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  a retreat.  Richelieu  galloped  off  again, 
to  bring  up  the  Maison  clu  Boi , or  Household  Cavalry,  with 
the  Gendarmerie , Grenadiers  d Cheval , etc.  ; and  the  Duke 
of  Pequignv  rode  round,  crying  : “ No  retreat ! The  can- 
nons are  ordered  up  to  break . the  column,  by  the  king’s 
command  !”  Marshal  Saxe,  hoping  nobody  had  attended  to 
his  order,  hurried  away  to  Antoine,  where  he  bid  the  gun- 
ners keep  their  places  and  look  to  their  cross-fire ; and  then 
retraced  his  way  through  the  centre  of  the  French  position, 
exhorting  the  officers  to  reform  the  disordered  regiments 
and  prepare  for  the  grand  effort  of  the  day.  When  all  was 
in  readiness, 

“ The  war,  that  for  a space  did  fail, 

Now,  trebly  thundering,  swelled  the  gale.” 

The  four  cannons  made  gaps  in  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
66  Quadrilateral,”  and  Richelieu,  at  the  head  of  his  “ House- 
holders,” the  Carabineers,  and  the  Gendarmerie,  rode  cou- 
rageously against  the  front  of  it.  Other  regiments  took  it 
on  its  left  flank,  while  the  six  infantry  regiments  of  the  Bri- 
gade, going  freshly  in  advance  of  the  regiments  of  Vaisseaux 
and  Normandy,  ran  with  their  bayonets  lowered  upon  the 
English  right  flank  and  were  soon  astonishing  the  Cold- 
streamers.  The  English  had  time  to  give  their  “ infernal” 
rolling  fire  once  ; and  then  it  was  all  “ Donny brook  Fair” 
and  close  quarters  on  the  top  of  the  slope  of  Fontenoy.  Lord 
Clare  was  one  of  the  first  in,  getting  two  bullets  on  the 
■ breastplate,  and  the  Chevalier  Dillon  and  other  officers  were 
instantly  killed.  Lally  was  with  his  men  ; and  any  one  may 
conclude  that,  wdien  about  to  run  forward,  he  talked  to  them 
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like  a father.  Voltaire  reports  his  speech  for  posterity  as 
follows  : — 

“ Irishmen  ! advance  against  the  enemies  of  France  and 
your  own  enemies.  Don’t  fire  till  you  have  the  points  of 
your  bayonets  against  their  bodies  !”  No  doubt  the  fiery 
colonel  said  something  of  this  brief  sort,  with  variations,  and 
with  some  expletives,  not  exactly  caught  by  the  reporter  at 
such  a moment.  And  all  the  charge  went  on  ! 

Struck  by  the  Frenchmen  on  its  three  external  sides,  and 
grappled  with  inside  by  six  thousand  Irishmen,  the  terrible 
quadrilateral  lost  shape  and  lost  heart ; and  then  the  whole 
mass  wavered  and  fell  back,  breaking  first  before  the  force  of 
the  Brigade.  In  a quarter  of  an  hour,  Fontenoy  was  fairly 
“lost  and  won.”  Then  came  the  bulletins,  and  after  them 
the  histories.  The  wmiters  of  these  had  a delicate  task — not 
wishing  to  give  too  much  of  the  glory  to  the  foreign  soldiers. 
Voltaire  and  others  wrere  sparing  of  their  praise  ; and  it  is 
notable  enough  that  English  writers  did  the  Brigade  more 
justice  than  the  French — the  former,  of  course,  wishing 
to  disparage  the  bravery  of  the  “ frog-eaters,”  and 
willing,  for  such  a purpose,  to  give  even  the  Irishmen 
a lift.  Some  French  accounts  stated  that  the  Brigade 
was  not  first,  but  second , in  the  charge  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  column.  But  one  well-known  fact  settles  that 
question.  The  French  carabineers,  finding  a body  of  sol- 
diers in  the  English  uniform  in  front  of  them,  and  jumbled 
up  with  the  Ooldstreams,  fired  on  them,  and  then,  after 
bringing  down  some  of  the  men,  discovered  they  had  been 
fusillading  the  Irish  Brigade  ! It  is  rather  curious  to  think 
that  the  Irish  and  their  enemies  had  the  same  uniform — the 
red  coat,  still  w'orn  in  the  British  regiments.  The  reason 
was  that  the  Brigade  at  first  belonged  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land of  the  Stuart  family,  who  kept  the  old  colours,  with 
the  rest  of  their  pretensions.  And  so  the  French  blunder 
came  about ; proving  that  the  advancing  carabineers  must 
have  found  the  Irish  still  more  in  advance,  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  given  them  that  lucky  “ fire  in  the  rear,” 
wrhich  is  as  good  as  a mathematical  demonstration  in  favour 
of  the  bold  Brigade. 

Mr.  O’Callaghan,  in  his  interesting  history  of  the  Brigade, 
brings  many  testimonies  to  show  that  its  action  at  Fontenoy 
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decided  that  victory ; and  lie  is  at  the  trouble  of  refuting 
Voltaire’s  statement  that  some  of  the  Irish  regiments  were 
among  those  driven  back  by  the  British  column,  and  that 
the  famous  charge  was  a second  trial.  In  this  case  there  is 
truth  on  both  sides.  Fitzjames’  cavalry  regiment  certainly 
fell  back,  along  with  the  French  horse,  before  Cumberland’s  f 
advance  ; a fact  which  might  have  given  the  French 
writers  an  idea  that  the  infantry  of  the  Brigade  had  been  re- 
pulsed. 

The  allied  army  of  55,000  men  having  been  beaten  off  by 
a force  of  40,000  French,  King  Louis  and  his  staff  rode  among 
the  regiments,  helped  to  put  things  in  order,  and  then  led  a 
division  of  the  army  a short  way  forward,  on  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  the  assailants,  formally  claiming  the  vic- 
tory and  saluting  the  victors,  with  a joyous  flourish  of  trum- 
pets. Louis  and  the  Dauphin  then  rode  around  among  the 
several  corps  lately  engaged,  and  in  the  course  of  his  progress 
paid  a visit  to  the  Brigade.  The  Dauphin  reached  it  first, 
and  there,  before  the  regiment  of  Lally,  he  found  the  colo- 
nel sitting  on  a regimental  drum,  to  recover  himself,  with 
some  English  officers,  his  prisoners,  grouped  about  him,  and 
his  own  men  in  saluting  order.  Lally  had  gone  up  the  slope 
with  his  regiment  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  get  into  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland’s  parallelogram.  “ This  Irishman,’’ 
says  Michelet,  “ was  the  first  to  enter  the  English  column 
sword  in  hand.”  No  doubt  few  of  those  Brigade  red-coats 
fought  more  in  the  style  of  a berescirh  than  this  descendant 
of  the  Mullallys,  who  got  a wound  as  a memento  of  that 
melee . 

The  Dauphin  now  rode  up  to  Lally  to  say  the  king  was 
coming  to  do  honour  to  his  regiment.  Whereupon  the  colo- 
nel, who  was  always  as  ready  with  his  tongue  or  pen  as  with 
his  sword,  rose,  made  his  military  salute,  and  said  : “ Mon- 
sieur, his  majesty’s  favours  are  like  those  of  the  Gospel;  they 
descend  upon  the  blind  and  the  lame !”  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  his  lieutenant-colonel,  O’Haggerty,  who  had  got  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  eye,  and  to  Major  Glascock,  whose 
knee  had  been  shattered  by  a bullet.  The  Dauphin, 
who  knew  Lally  and  his  way,  no  doubt  did  honour  to  the 
witticism  ; and  then  the  king  came  up,  and,  after  some  com- 
pliments, saluted  Lally  as  Brigadier-General.  In  all  proba- 
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bility  the  new  brigadier  had  one  more  “ good  thing”  to  say 
to  his  majesty  in  return,  but  no  speech  of  the  kind  has  been 
recorded.  Louis  then  went  from  corps  to  corps  of  the  Bri- 
gade, doing  all  formal  honour  to  its  commander,  Lord  Clare, 
of  Thomond,  and  distributing  promotions,  pensions,  crosses, 
and  compliments  in  the  customary  high  style  of  his  court 
and  age.  He  had  witnessed  the  charge  of  the  Brigade,  and 
he  knew  very  well  the  effect  of  it  on  the  English  column. 
He  also,  no  doubt,  remembered  that  since  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  some  five  hundred  years  before,  no  French  army,  com- 
manded by  the  king  in  person,  had  got  a victory  over  those 
English.  He  owed  that  singular  satisfaction  and  celebrity 
to  a body  of  Irishmen,  and  the  “ Charge  of  their  Light  Bri- 
gade”— light,  that  is  to  say,  of  heart  and  of  foot — whatever 
may  have  been  the  weight  of  their  hands.  They  certainly 
made  for  France  a handsome  “ set-off”  against  Agincourt. 

In  this  battle  of  Fontenoy — as  Mr.  O’Callaghan  records 
for  us — the  Allies  lost  7,767  men  of  all  ranks,  and  the  French 
had  5,339  infantry  and  1,800  cavalry  put  hors  de  combat , 
showing  that  the  “ pounding  match”  had  been  pretty  equal 
till  the  Irishmen  interfered.  According  to  the  French  docu- 
ments, the  Brigade  left  98  officers  and  400  men  on  the  field 
of  battle  ; a tenable  proof  that  the  day’s  work  was  no  “ child’s 
play.” 

One  consequence  of  Fontenoy  was,  that  the  French  took 
Tournay.  Another  was  that  the  Irish  Parliament  made  a 
law,  a few  months  later,  that  no  Irishman  in  the  service  of 
France  or  Spain  should  ever  hold  property  in  Ireland. 


©mxlh-fo 


BY  DEAN  SWIFT. 

All  human  race  would  fain  be  wits, 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits. 
Young’s  universal  passion,  pride, 
Was  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  most  ! 
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Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A sprig  of  bays  in  fifty  years  ; 

While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges, 

As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 

What  reason  can  there  be  assigned 
For  this  perverseness  in  the  mind  ? 
Brutes  find  out  where  there  talents  lie — 
A bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 

A foundered  horse  will  oft  debate 
Before  he  tries  a five-barred  gate  ; 

A dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 

That  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  combats  Nature  ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there  ; 

And  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun, 

By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  won  ; 

Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates, 

For  framing  laws  to  govern  states  ; 

Not  skill  in  sciences  profound, 

So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round  ; 

Such  heavenly  influence  require, 

As  how  to  strike  the  Muse’s  lyre. 


fir.  6’franr  m trouble. 


FROM  “HARRY  LORREQUER,”  BY  CHARLES  LEVER. 

Among  the  many  indispensable  purchases  which  I was  to 
make,  and  about  which  Fanny  expressed  herself  more  than 
commonly  anxious,  was  a saddle-horse  for  me.  She  was  a 
great  horsewoman,  and  hated  riding  with  only  a servant, 
and  had  given  me  to  understand  as  much  about  a half-a- 
dozen  times  each  day  for  the  last  five  weeks.  How  shall  I 
acknowledge  it — equestrianism  was  never  my  forte.  I had 
all  my  life  considerable  respect  for  the  horse  as  an  animal, 
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pretty  much  as  I regarded  a lion  or  a tiger ; but  as  to  any 
intention  of  mounting  upon  the  back  of  one,  and  taking  a 
ride,  I should  as  soon  have  dreamed  of  taking  an  airing  upon 
a giraffe  ; and  as  to  the  thought  of  buying,  feeding,  and 
maintaining  such  a beast  at  my  own  proper  cost,  I should 
just  as  soon  have  determined  to  purchase  a pillory  or  a duck- 
ing-stool by  way  of  amusing  my  leisure  hours. 

However,  Fanny  w~as  obstinate  : whether  she  suspected 
anything  or  not  I cannot  say ; but  nothing  seemed  to  turn 
her  from  her  purpose  ; and  although  I pleaded  a thousand 
things  in  delay,  yet  she  each  day  grew  more  impatient,  and 
at  last  I saw  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit. 

When  I arrived  at  this  last  and  bold  resolve,  I could  not 
help  feeling  that  to  possess  a horse  and  not  be  able  to  mount 
him,  was  only  deferring  the  ridicule  ; and  as  I had  so  often 
expressed  the  difficulty  I felt  in  suiting  myself  as  a cause  of 
my  delay,  I could  not  possibly  come  forward  with  anything 
very  objectionable,  or  I should  be  only  the  more  laughed  at. 
There  "was  then  but  one  course  to  take  : a fortnight  still  in- 
tervened before  the  day  which  was  to  make  me  happy,  and 
I resolved  to  take  lessons  in  riding  during  the  interval,  and 
by  every  endeavour  in  my  power  become,  if  possible,  able  to 
pass  muster  on  the  saddle  before  my  bride. 

Poor  old  Lalouette  understood  but  little  of  the  urgency  of 
the  case  when  I requested  his  leave  to  take  my  lessons  each 
morning  at  six  o’clock,  for  I dared  not  absent  myself  during 
the  day  without  exciting  suspicion ; and  never,  I will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  did  knight-errant  of  old  strive  harder  for  the 
hand  of  his  lady-love  than  did  I during  that  weary  fort- 
night. If  a hippogriff  had  been  the  animal  I bestrode,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  it  was,  an  old  w'all-eyed  grey,  I could  not 
have  felt  more  misgivings  at  my  temerity,  or  more  proud  of 
my  achievement.  In  the  first  three  days,  the  unaccustomed 
exercise  proved  so  severe,  that  when  I reached  the  deanery 
I could  hardly  move,  and  crossed  the  floor  pretty  much  as  a 
pair  of  compasses  might  be  supposed  to  do  if  performing  that 
exploit.  Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  kindness  of  my 
poor  dear  mother-in-law  in  embryo,  and  even  the  dean  too. 
Fanny,  indeed,  said  nothing ; but  I rather  think  she  was 
disposed  to  giggle  a little  ; but  my  rheumatism,  as  it  was 
called,  was  daily  inquired  after,  and  I was  compelled  to  take* 
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some  infernal  stuff  in  my  port  wine  at  dinner  that  nearly 
made  me  sick  at  table. 

“ I am  sure  you  walk  too  much,”  said  Fanny,  with  one  of 
her  knowiug  looks.  “ Papa,  don’t  you  think  he  ought  to 
ride?  It  would  be  much  better  for  him.” 

“ I do,  my  dear,”  said  the  dean.  “ But  then,  you  see,  he 
is  so  hard  to  be  pleased  in  a horse.  Your  old  hunting  days 
have  spoiled  you  ; but  you  must  forget  Melton  and  Grant- 
ham, and  condescend  to  keep  a hack.” 

I must  have  looked  confoundedly  foolish  here,  for  Fanny 
never  took  her  eyes  off  me,  and  continued  to  laugh  in  her 
own  wicked  way. 

It  was  now  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  of  my  purga- 
torial performances.  A review  had  been  announced  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  which  Fanny  had  expressed  herself  most 
desirous  to  wdtness;  and  as  the  dean  would  not  permit  her 
to  go  without  a chaperon,  I had  no  means  of  escape,  and  pro- 
mised to  escort  her.  No  sooner  had  I made  this  rash  pledge, 
than  I hastened  to  my  confidential  friend,  Lalouette,  and 
having  imparted  to  him  my  entire  secret,  asked  him  in  a 
solemn  and  imposing  manner,  “Can  I do  it?”  The  old  man 
shook  his  head  dubiously,  looked  grave,  and  muttered  at 
length,  “ Mosch  depend  on  de  horse.”  “ I know  it — I know 
it — I feel  it,”  said  I eagerly  ; “ then,  where  are  we  to  find  an 
animal  that  wall  carry  me  peaceably  through  this  awful 
day  ? I care  not  for  its  price.” 

“ Yotre  affaire  ne  sera  pas  trop  chere,”  said  he. 

“ Why,  how  do  you  mean  V said  I. 

He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me  that,  by  a singularly 
fortunate  chance,  there  took  place  that  day  an  auction  of 
“ cast  horses,”  as  they  are  termed,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  horse  police  force;  and  that,  from  long  riding,  and  train- 
ing to  stand  fire,  nothing  could  be  more  suitable  than  one  of 
these,  being  both  easy  to  ride,  and  not  given  to  start  at 
noise. 

I could  have  almost  hugged  the  old  fellow  for  his  happy 
suggestion,  and  waited  with  impatience  for  three  o’clock  to 
come,  when  we  repaired  together  to  Essex-bridge,  at  that 
time  the  place  selected  for  these  sales. 

I was  at  first  a little  shocked  at  the  look  of  the  animals 
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drawn  up ; they  were  most  miserably  thin,  most  of  them 
swelled  in  the  legs,  few  without  sore  backs,  and  not  one  eye, 
on  an  average,  in  every  three  ; but  still  they  vrere  all  high 
steppers,  and  carried  a great  tail.  “ There’s  your  ‘ affaire,’ ” 
said  the  old  Frenchman,  as  a long-legged,  fiddle-headed 
beast  was  led  out ; turning  out  his  fore-legs  so  as  to  en- 
danger the  man  who  walked  beside  him. 

“ Yes,  there’s  blood  for  you,”  said  Charley  Dycer,  seeing 
my  eye  fixed  on  the  wretched  beast ; “ equal  to  fifteen  stone 
with  any  fox-hounds ; safe  in  all  his  paces,  and  warranted 
sound  ; except,”  added  he,  in  a whisper,  “ a slight  spavin  in 
both  hind-legs,  ring  bone,  and  a little  touched  in  the  wind.” 
Here  the  animal  gave  an  approving  cough.  “ Will  any  gen- 
tleman say  fifty  pounds  to  begin  T But  no  gentleman  did. 
A hackney  coachman,  however,  said  five,  and  the  sale  was 
opened ; the  beast  trotting  up  and  down  nearly  over  the 
bidders  at  every  moment,  and  plunging  on  so,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  know  what  was  doing. 

“ Five  ten — fifteen — six  pounds — thank  you,  sir — gui- 
neas.” 66  Seven  pounds,”  said  I,  bidding  against  myself,  not 
perceiving  that  I had  spoken  last.  “ Thank  you,  Mr.  Mo- 
riarty,”  said  Dycer,  turning  towards  an  invisible  purchaser 
supposed  to  be  in  the  crowd — “ thank  you,  sir;  you’ll  not  let 
a good  one  go  in  that  way.”  Every  one  here  turned  to  find 
out  the  very  knowing  gentleman  ; but  he  could  nowhere  be 
seen. 

Dycer  resumed,  “ Seven  ten  for  Moriarty.  Going  for 
seven  ten — a cruel  sacrifice — there’s  action  for  you — playful 
beast.”  Here  the  devil  had  stumbled  and  nearly  killed  a 
basket-woman  with  two  children. 

“ Eight,”  said  I,  with  a loud  voice. 

“ Eight  pounds — quite  absurd !”  said  Dycer,  almost  rudely; 
“a  charger  like  that  for  eight  pounds — going  for  eight  pounds — 
nothing  above  eight  pounds — no  reserve,  gentlemen  ; you  are 
aware  of  that.  They  are  all,  as  it  were,  his  majesty’s  stud — 
no  reserve  whatever — last  time,  eight  pounds — gone.” 

Amid  a very  hearty  cheer  from  the  mob — God  knows 
why — but  a Dublin  mob  always  cheer — I returned,  accom- 
panied by  a ragged  fellow,  leading  my  new  purchase  after  me 
with  a hay  halter. 
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Tho  auspicious  morning  at  last  arrived ; and  strange  to 
say  that  the  first  waking  thought  was  of  the  unlucky  day 
that  ushered  in  my  yachting  excursion  four  years  before. 
Why  this  was  so,  I cannot  pretend  to  guess  ; there  was  but 
little  analogy  in  the  circumstances,  at  least  so  far  as  any- 
thing had  then  gone.  “ How  is  Marius  V9  said  I,  to  my 
servant,  as  he  opened  my  shutters.  Here  let  me  mention 
that  a friend  of  the  Kild  are-street  Club  had  suggested  this 
name  from  the  remarkably  classic  character  of  my  steed’s 
•countenance  ; his  nose,  he  assured  me,  was  perfectly  Roman. 

“Marrus  is  doing  finely,  sir,  barring  his  cough,  and  the 
thrifle  that  ails  his  hind-legs.” 

“ He’ll  carry  me  quietly,  Simon,  eh  V 
“ Quietly.  I’ll  warrant  he’ll  carry  you  quietly,  if  that’s 
■all.” 

Here  was  comfort;  for  Simon  had  lived  forty  years  as 
pantry  boy  with  my  mother,  and  knew  a great  deal  about 
horses.  I dressed  myself,  therefore,  in  high  spirits ; and  if 
my  pilot  jacket  and  oil- skin  cap  in  former  days  had  half  per- 
suaded me  that  I was  born  for  marine  achievements,  cer- 
tainly my  cords  and  tops,  that  morning,  went  far  to  convince 
me  that  I must  have  once  been  a very  keen  sportsman  some- 
where, without  knowing  it.  It  was  a delightful  July  day 
that  I set  out  to  join  my  friends,  who  having  recruited  a 
large  party,  were  to  rendezvous  at  the  comer  of  Stephen’s- 
green  ; thither  I proceeded  in  a certain  ambling  trot,  which  I 
have  often  observed  is  a very  favourite  pace  with  timid  horse- 
men, and  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  I was  hailed 
with  a most  hearty  welcome  by  a large  party  as  I turned  out  of 
Grafton-street,  among  whom  I perceived  several  friends  of 
Miss  Eversham,  and  some  young  dragoon  officers,  not  of  my 
acquaintance,  but  who  appeared  to  knowr  Fanny  intimately, 
and  were  laughing  heartily  with  her  as  I rode  up. 

“ Where,  for  mercy’s  sake,  did  you  find  that  creature  V 
said  Fanny,  surveying  Marius  through  a glass. 

“ Oh,  him,  eh?  Why,  he  is  a handsome  horse,  if  in  con- 
dition— a charger,  you  know — that’s  his  style.” 

“ Indeed  !”  lisped  a young  lancer,  “ I should  be  devilish 
sorry  to  charge  or  be  charged  with  him.”  And  here  they 
all  chuckled  at  this  puppy’s  silly  joke,  and  I drew  up  to  re- 
press farther  liberties. 
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“ Is  he  anything  of  a fencer  V said  a young  country 
gentleman. 

“ To  judge  from  his  near  eye,  I should  say  much  more  of 
a boxer,”  said  another. 

Here  commenced  a running  fire  of  pleasantry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  poor  steed ; which,  not  content  with  attacking 
his  physical,  extended  to  his  moral  qualities — an  old  gentle- 
man near  me  observing  “ that  I ought  not  to  have  mounted 
him  at  all,  seeing  he  was  so  deuced  groggy  !”  to  which  I re- 
plied, by  insinuating,  that  if  others  present  were  as  free  from 
the  influence  of  ardent  spirits,  society  would  not  be  a 
sufferer  ; an  observation  that  I flatter  myself  turned  the 
mirth  against  the  old  fellow,  for  they  all  laughed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after. 

Well,  at  last  we  set  out  in  a brisk  trot,  and,  placed  near 
Fanny,  I speedily  forgot  all  my  annoyances  in  the  prospect 
of  figuring  to  advantage  before  her.  When  we  reached  Col- 
lege-green the  leaders  of  the  party  suddenly  drewr  up,  and  we 
soon  found  that  the  entire  street  opposite  the  Bank  was  filled 
with  a dense  mob  of  people,  who  appeared  to  be  swayed 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  mighty  beast,  as  the  indivi- 
duals composing  it  were  engaged  in  close  conflict.  It  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  almost  weekly  rows, 
which  then  took  place  between  the  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  townspeople,  and  which  rarely  ended  without 
serious  consequences.  The  numbers  of  people  pressing  on  to 
the  scene  of  action  soon  blocked  up  our  retreat,  and  we 
found  ourselves  most  unwilling  spectators  of  the  conflict. 
Political  watchwords  were  loudly  shouted  by  each  party ; 
and  at  last  the  students,  who  appeared  to  be  yielding 
to  superior  numbers,  called  out  for  the  intervention  of 
the  police.  The  aid  was  nearer  than  they  expected  ; for  at 
the  same  instant  a body  of  mounted  policemen,  whose  high 
helmets  rendered  them  sufficiently  conspicuous,  were  seen 
trotting  at  a sharp  pace  dowrn  Dame-street.  On  they  came 
with  drawn  sabres,  led  by  a well-looking,  gentleman-like  per- 
sonage in  plain  clothes,  who  da, shed  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  fray,  issuing  his  orders,  and  pointing  out  to  his  fol- 
lowers to  secure  the  ringleaders.  Up  to  this  moment  I had 
been  a most  patient  and  rather  amused  spectator  of  what 
was  doing.  Now,  however,  my  part  was  to  commence,  for 
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at  the  word  “ charge,”  given  in  a harsh,  deep  voice  by  the 
sergeant  of  the  party,  Marius,  remembering  his  ancient  in- 
stinct, pricked  up  his  ears,  cocked  his  tail,  flung  up  both  his 
hind  legs  till  they  nearly  broke  the  provost’s  windows,  and 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray  like  a devil  incarnate. 

Self-preservation  must  be  a strong  instinct,  for  I well 
remember  how  little  pain  it  cost  me  to  see  the  people  tum- 
bling and  rolling  before  and  beneath  me,  while  I continued 
to  keep  my  seat.  It  was  only  the  moment  before  that  im- 
mense mass  were  in  man-to-man  encounter ; now,  all  the  in- 
dignation of  both  parties  seemed  turned  upon  me  ; brick-bats 
were  loudly  implored,  and  paving-stones  begged  to  throw  at 
my  devoted  head;  the  wild  huntsman  of  the  German 
romance  never  created  half  the  terror  nor  one-tenth  of  the 
mischief  that  I did  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  for  the  ill- 
starred  beast  continued  twining  and  twisting  like  a serpent, 
plunging  and  kicking  the  entire  time,  and  occasionally  biting 
too ; all  which  accomplishments  I afterwards  learned,  how- 
■ever  little  in  request  in  civil  life,  are  highly  prized  in  the 
horse  police. 

Every  new  order  of  the  sergeant  was  followed  in  his  own 
fashion  by  Marius  ; who  very  soon  contrived  to  concentrate 
in  my  unhappy  person  all  the  interest  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred people. 

“ Secure  that  scoundrel,”  said  the  magistrate,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  me,  as  I rode  over  a respectable- 
looking old  lady,  with  a grey  muff.  “ Secure  him.  Cut  him 
down.” 

“ Ah,  devil’s  luck  to  him,  if  he  do,”  said  a newsmonger 
with  a broken  shin. 

On  I went,  however;  and  now",  as  the  Fates  would  have 
it,  instead  of  bearing  me  out  of  further  danger,  the  con- 
founded brute  dashed  onwards  to  where  the  magistrate  was 
standing,  surrounded*  by  policemen.  I thought  I saw7 
him  change  colour  as  I came  on.  I suppose  my  owrn  looks 
were  none  of  the  pleasantest,  for  the  worthy  man  liked  them 
not.  In  the  midst  of  them  we  plunged,  upsetting  a corporal, 
horse  and  all,  and  appearing  as  if  bent  upon  reaching  the 
alderman. 

“ Cut  him  down,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ! Will  nobody  shoot 
him  V said  he  with  a voice  trembling  with  fear  and  anger. 
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At  these  words  a wretch  lifted  up  his  sabre,  and  made  a 
cut  at  my  head.  I stooped  suddenly,  and  throwing  myself 
from  the  saddle,  seized  the  poor  alderman  round  the  neck, 
and  w^e  both  came  rolling  to  the  ground  together.  So  com- 
pletely was  he  possessed  w7ith  the  notion  that  I meant  to 
assassinate  him,  that  while  I wTas  endeavouring  to  extricate 
myself  from  his  grasp,  he  continued  to  beg  his  life  in  the 
most  heart-rending  manner. 

My  story  is  now  soon  told.  So  effectually  did  they  rescue 
the  alderman  from  his  danger,  that  they  left  me  insensible  ; 
and  I only  came  to  myself  some  days  after  by  finding  myself 
in  the  dock  in  Green-street,  charged  with  an  indictment 
of  nineteen  counts ; the  only  wrord  of  truth  of  which  lay 
in  the  preamble,  for  the  “ devil  inciting”  me  only,  would 
ever  have  made  me  the  owner  of  that  infernal  beast,  the 
cause  of  all  my  misfortunes.  I wras  so  stupefied  from  my  beat- 
ing, that  I know  little  of  the  course  of  the  proceedings.  My 
friends  told  me  afterwards  that  I had  a narrow  escape  from 
transportation  ; but  for  the  greatest  influence  exerted  in  my 
behalf,  I should  certainly  have  passed  the  autumn  in  the 
agreeable  recreation  of  pounding  oyster  shells  or  carding 
wTool ; and  it  certainly  must  have  gone  hard  with  me,  for, 
stupefied  as  I was,  I remember  the  sensation  in  court  when 
the  alderman  made  his  appearance  with  a patch  over  his 
eye.  The  affecting  admonition  of  the  little  judge — who, 
when  passing  sentence  upon  me,  adverted  to  the  former  re- 
spectability of  my  life,  and  the  rank  of  my  relatives — actually 
made  the  galleries  wreep. 

Four  months  in  Newgate,  and  a fine  to  the  king,  then  re- 
warded my  taste  for  horse-exercise ; and  it’s  no  wonder  if  I 
prefer  going  on  foot. 

As  to  Miss  Eversham,  the  following  short  note  from  the 
dean  concluded  my  hopes  in  that  quarter : 

“Deanery,  Wednesday  morning. 

“ Sir— After  the  very  distressing  publicity  to  which  your  late  con- 
duct has  exposed  you — the  so  open  avowal  of  political  opinions  at 
variance  with  those  (I  will  say)  of  every  gentleman — and  the  recorded 
sentence  of  a judge  on  the  verdict  of  twelve  of  your  countrymen — I 
should  hope  that  you  will  not  feel  my  present  admonition  necessarv 
to  inform  you  that  your  visits  at  my  house  shall  cease. 

“The  presents  vou  made  my  daughter,  when  under  our  unfortu- 
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nate  ignorance  of  your  real  character,  have  been  addressed  to  your 
hotel,  and  I am,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

“Oliver  Eversham.” 

Here  ended  my  second  affair  par  amours  ; and  I freely  con- 
fess to  you  that  if  I can  only  obtain  a wife  in  a sea  voyage, 
or  a steeple-chase,  I am  likely  to  fulfil  one  great  condition  in 
modern  advertising — “ as  having  no  incumbrance,  nor  any 
objection  to  travel.” 


<HTh-C  Australian  (Exile. 


The  following  simple  and  pleasing  verses  were  written  by  an  Irishman 
in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  published  in  the  Nation , May  14, 
1859:— 

The  sunbeams  were  brushing  the  dew  from  the  air, 

The  morning  was  blushing  in  loveliness  rare, 

All  Nature  seemed  smiling  o’er  moorland  and  lea, 

As  I left  you  for  ever,  my  Erin  machree  ! 

Erin,  dear  Erin, 

Green  Isle  of  the  Sea  ! 

Now  seas  roll  between  me  and  Erin  machree  ! 

The  wild  rose  that  grew  by  the  hedge-guarded  way 
Was  laughingly  opening  its  gaze  to  the  day, 

And  the  cool,  gentle  zephyr  stole  in  from  the  sea, 

As  I wept  out  my  parting  from  Erin  machree  ! 

Erin,  dear  Erin, 

Green  Isle  of  the  Sea  ! 

My  dreamings  at  night  are  of  Erin  machree  ! 

I had  lived  to  weep  over,  struck  down  in  youth’s  bloom, 

A fond  brother  laid  in  the  dark,  silent  tomb — 

To  mark  the  last  throb  of  his  heart,  pure  and  free  ; 

But  ’twas  harder  to  past  from  you,  Erin  machree  ! 

Erin,  dear  Erin, 

Green  Isle  of  the  Sea  ! 

My  thoughts  are  for  ever  with  Erin  machree  ! 

God  bless  you,  old  Ireland  ! — for  ever  adieu, 

Dear  home,  where  my  youth  into  manliness  grew  ! 

Now  the  grave  of  an  exile  my  last  rest  must  be — 

We  are  parted  for  ever,  my  Erin  machree  ! 

Erin,  dear  Erin, 

Green  Isle  of  the  Sea  ! 

May  blessings  alight  on  you,  Erin  machree  ! 
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We  take  these  passages,  descriptive  of  a combat  between  two  ancient 
Irish  warriors,  from  Samuel  Ferguson’s  splendid  poem,  “ Congal.”  The 
spirit  of  the  old  Gaelic  narratives,  the  peculiar ’turns  of  thought,  and  the 
forms  of  speech  which  distinguish  them,  are  very  faithfully  preserved  in 
Mr.  Ferguson’s  Irish  translations,  in  prose  and  verse,  and  are  nowhere 
more  happily  exhibited  than  in  the  noble  work  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken  : — 


111  brooked  Sil-Setna’s  generous  chief,  young  Conal,  to  behold 
The  noblest  warriors  of  his  race  in  confluent  tumult  roll’d 
Like  sheep  to  shelter  of  the  fold  ; and,  as  fierce  Congal  closed 
His  rallying  ranks  to  charge  anew  the  fresh  foes  interposed, 
Strode  forth  ’twixt  gathering  host  and  host,  and  said,  “ Behold, 

I claim  i 

“ Safety  and  single  combat,  King,  and  proffer  thee  the  same.” 

“Who  art  thou,”  Congal  said,  “who  thus  wouldst  stay  the 
swelling  tide 

Of  Ulster’s  might,  to  aggrandise  a single  warrior’s  pride  V9 

“The  son  of  Baedan  I,”  replied  the  chief,  “ who  from  thy  race 
Wrested  Moy  Inneray;  and  who  used,  once,  make  my  dwelling- 
place 

In  broad-stoned  Aileach  ; but  who  now  in  Conang’s  halls  abide, 
Since  Aileach’s  gate-posts  have  of  late  been  stained  by  parri- 
cide.” 

“No  need  for  further  woman’s  words,”  said  Congal;  and  his 
cheek 

Grew  shameful  red.  “ Accept  the  fate  thy  folly  dares  to  seek.” 

So  closed  their  parley  ; and  the  hosts  kept  each  its  former 
place  ; 

While  they,  with  deadly-lifted  spears,  moved  through  the  middle 
space. 

High  beat  heroic  Conal’s  heart.  In  every  exercise 
Of  Erin’s  athletes  hitherto  his  arm  had  borne  the  prize. 
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Of  all  the  fearless  footsteps,  formed  Jtwixt  cliff  and  climbing  sea, 
From  dizzy  League  to  Torrey’s  straits,  the  fearlessest  had  he  : 
And  oft,  when,  on  the  heaving  skiff,  hnid  baffled  waves  he 
hung, 

Ere  up  grey  Maulin’s  eyried  lofts  or  Balor’s  Stairs  he  sprung  ; 
Oft,  when,  a-fowling,  poised,  he  swung  between  the  slippery 
brow 

And  thundering  deep,  his  soul  had  longed  for  danger,  such  as 
now, 

Guerdoned  with  glory,  called  him  forth,  before  a nation’s  eyes, 
To  strive  in  country’s  righteous  cause,  for  Fame’s  eternal  prize. 

They  cast  their  spears  together.  Each  resounding  weapon 
stood 

To  socket  in  the  opposing  shield  ; and  Congal’s  point  drew  blood. 
Then  forth,  to  snatch  his  weapon  back,  the  King  of  Ulster 
sprung ; 

But  Conal,  with  a wrestler’s  leap,  his  arms  around  him  flung  ; 
By  flank  and  shoulder  taking  hold  : nor  was  King  Congal  slow 
"With  ready-darted  hands  expert  to  grapple  with  his  foe, 
v Shoulder  and  flank  : a moment  thus  stood  either  mighty  man  ; 

, Then,  in  a gathering  heave,  their  game  the  athlete  pair  began, 
With  lifts  and  thrusts  impetuous  : with  swift-reversing  pulls, 
And  solid  stands  immovable,  as  young  encountering  bulls  ; 

And  counter-prancing  dizzy  whirls  ; till,  in  the  rapid  round, 
The  feet  of  either  hero  seemed  to  leave  the  circling  ground, 
Though  firm  as  palace-pillars  stood  their  feet  beneath  them  still ; 
For  neither  yet  felt  any  lack  of  athlete  force  or  skill ; 

But  each  deemed  victory  his  own  : for  Congal,  where  he  stood, 
Saw  the  fast-falling  drops  that  soon  would  sink  the  swelling 
flood 

Of  Conal’s  strength  ; and  Conal,  still  unconscious  of  the  waste, 
Invoked  his  glorious  sires,  and  all  his  loins  with  rigour  braced  ; 
Son  of  the  son  of  JSTindid,  son  of  Fergus,  as  he  was, 
s Son  of  great  Conal  Gulban ; — and  he  pushed  him  without  pause, 
Son  of  renowned  Kine-Hostager  ; and  one  great  heave  he  gave 
Of  his  whole  heroic  body,  as  the  sea  upheaves  a wave, 

A long  strong-rising  wave  of  nine,  that  from  the  wallowing 
floor 

Of  ocean,  when  a storm  has  ceased,  nigh  to  some  beachy  shore, 
Shows  with  a sudden  black-piled  bulk,  and  swallowing  in  its 
sweep 

Accumulated  water-heaps  from  all  the  hollowed  deep, 

Soars,  foams,  o’erhangs  its  glassy  gulfs  ; then,  stooping  with  a 
roar 

Immeasurable  of  sea- cascades,  stuns  all  the  sounding  shore  : 
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With  such  a heave  great  Conal  rose,  rushed  onward,  overhung 
His  down-bent  foe,  and  to  the  earth  the  King  of  Ulster  flung.  ° 

As  seaweed  from  the  sunken  rock  the  wave’s  return  leaves  bare, 
From  Congal’s  head  unhelmeted  forth  flew  the  spreading  hair, 
Soiled  in  the  dust.  Exulting  shouts,  and  shouts  of  rage  and 
grief 

Rose  from  the  breathless  hosts  around,  as  Conal,  conquering 
chief, 

Stood  ; — so  some  arch-built  buttress  stands  in  bending  strength 
inclined  ; — 

Preparing  with  his  belt  of  war  the  captive  King  to  bind. 

But  Conan  Rodd,  whom  conquering  rage  had  sped  from  wing 
to  wing, 

Drawn  by  the  clamour,  from  afar  beheld  the  prostrate  King. 
Unconscious  of  the  truce,  that  yet  had  not  had  lawful  end, 

He  ran,  he  leaped,  as  shaft  from  string,  he  flew,  to  save  his 
friend  ; 

And  valiant  Conal  scarce  beheld,  scarce  felt  the  fatal  thrust, 
Till  his  great  heart  was  split  in  twain,  and  he  too  in  the  dust. 

Up  started  Congal  ; Conan’s  arms  the  reeling  warrior  raised  ; 
And  Conan’s  shoulder  stayed  his  steps,  as,  panting  and  amazed, 
He  gained  his  chariot- seat  ; but  while  with  inspirations  deep 
He  breathed  his  breast,  from  ’midst  of  Meath  forth  sprung  with 
clanging  leap 

Great  Kellach,  King  Malcova’s  son  : with  rage  and  noble  scorn 
Dilating,  in  the  midst  he  stood,  and  cried — 

“ Base  Briton,  turn. 

From  me  receive  the  meed  of  death  that  warrior-law  decrees 
The  impious  wretch  who  violates  his  combat-guarantees.” 


Said  Conan,  “ Though  my  love  could  dare  the  breach  of  sterner 
laws 

At  friendship’s  call ; this  judgment  thou  dost  give  without  a 
cause. 

For  naught,  in  truth,  of  any  pause  or  parleying  truce  I knew 

When,  newly  on  the  field  arrived,  to  aid  my  King  I flew. 

If  for  his  life  a life  be  due,  take  thou  a warrior’s  word, 

No  freer  soul  e’er  paid  a debt  more  loyally  incurred.” 

He  wrung  the  hand  that  Congal  reached ; their  hearts  within 
them  burned 

With  tenderness  they  might  not  speak  ; and  to  the  combat 
turned. 
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Conan  his  cast  delivered  first.  The  spear  from  Kellacli’s  shield 
Glancing  oblique,  struck  socket-deep,  innocuous,  in  the  field. 

Then  Kellach,  with  a dreadful  smile,  in  towering  strides  drew 
near  ; 

And,  with  the  might  of  both  his  hands  upheaving  high  his  spear, 
Smote  Conan’s  buckler  in  the  midst : the  brazen  bosses  flew 
Disrupted  : but  with  sudden  sleight,  the  agile  warrior  threw 
Shield  and  shield-cumbered  spear  aside  ; and  Kellach,  over- 
borne 

By  his  own  force,  as  sinks  an  elm  from  yielding  roots  uptorn, 

Went  prone  amid  the  brazen  wreck.  Three  paces  back  withdrew 
Conan,  and  bared  his  blade  and  said  : 

“Rise,  Kellach,  and  renew 

An  equal  combat,  if  thou  wilt.  I shall  not  fear  in  thee 
Defect  of  generous  soul,  or  breach  of  warrior  warranty.” 

(i  Conan,  my  life  is  in  thy  hands,”  said  Kellach.  ‘ 6 Take  or 
give. 

Thou  hast  in  me  a foe  to  death,  whilst  thou  and  I shall  live.” 

Then,  spear  and  buckler  laid  aside,  his  sword  he  slowl}-  bared  ; 
Cast  on  dead  Conal’s  form  a glance  ; and  stood  for  fight  pre- 
pared. 

As  when  two  mastiffs  chance  to  meet  upon  a public  way,  } 

And  break  their  leashes,  and  engage  ; their  keepers  in  dismay 
Back  from  the  fang-commingling  fray  on  either  hand  recoil  ; 

So  stood  the  hosts  at  gaze,  while  they  resumed  their  deadly 
toil. 

And  well  might  wearied  combatant  his  own  dread  work  forbear, 

To  view  the  warlike  practice  of  the  sword-accomplished  pair  ; 

So,  timing,  with  instinctive  sway,  consenting  eye  and  hand, 

They  wove  the  dazzling  woof  of  death  ’twixt  gleaming  brand 
and  brand  ; 

So,  mingling  their  majestic  steps  in  combat’s  rapid  round, 

They  trod  the  stately  brawls  of  Mars  across  the  listed  ground. 

At  every  strong-delivered  stroke  Bed  Conan  dealt  his  foe, 

The  Welshmen  clapped  applauding  hands  ; at  every  answering 
blow, 

Heard  with  the  crush  of  hauberk  burst,  or  shivering  helm,  the 
voice 

Of  Erin,  Ulster’s  host  except,  went  up  with  cheerful  noise. 

But,  valiant  swordsman  though  he  be,  the  bravest,  soon  or  late, 
Must,  in  his  proper  time,  expect  the  even  stroke  of  fate  : 
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And  slower  motions,  and  a mist  of  darkness  round  his  brow, 
Warned  Conan  that  his  stately  head  to  fate  should  also  bow. 

When  Kellach  felt  his  force  abate,  and  saw  his  sight  was  gone, 
He  yielded  back  ; but  darkly  still  blind  Conan  battled  on, 

Till,  not,  indeed,  like  lofty  elm  in  leafy  time  of  year, 

But  like  a storm- dismantled  mast,  that,  with  its  tattered  gear, 
(The  long-tormented  keel,  at  last,  heaved  by  a landward  swell 
Against  the  rock,)  goes  overboard,  at  Kellach’s  feet  lie  fell. 

But  Kellach  took  no  trophy ; for,  with  dark  brows  newly 
helmed, 

Congal  approached  and  said  : 

“ Although  that  hand  hath  overwhelmed 
My  soul  with  woe  ; and  righteous  rage  would  justify  my  spear 
In  piercing,  shieldless,  as  thou  art,  and  combat-wearied  here, 
The  author  of  so  huge  a grief  ; yet,  for  the  sake  of  him 
Whose  clear  renown  no  breath  of  thine  shall  e’er  have  power  to 
dim, 

Go,  arm  thee,  and  have  needful  rest  : anon,  when  apt  to  mate 
With  one  fresh-breathed  and  armed  as  I,  return  and  have  thy 
fate.” 


(Dining  cf  ;m  |ris!j  f ittlmnicnteg  Smk. 


From  Mr.  O’Neill  Daunt’s  sparkling  novel,  “ The  Wife  Hunter,”  we 
take  the  following  passages,  descriptive  of  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Irish  Piirliament  in  1793.  The  parties  to  the  conversation  are  “ Jack 
Grant”  and  “ Murrough  O’Driscoll,”  under  which  names  the  author 
cleverly  sketches  two  well-known  Irish  politicians  of  that,  or  a somewhat 
later  period  : — 

The  day  we  entered  Dublin  was  the  day  the  session  opened. 
To  me,  who  had  never  been  in  Dublin  before,  the  coup  cVosil 
was  imposing  and  magnificent.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  splendid  equipages,  groups  of  well-dressed  pedestrians 
crowded  the  sideways,  and  the  bustle  and  activity  of  a pros- 
perous metropolis  wrere  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  scene. 
As  we  passed  through  some  of  the  manufacturing  portions  of 
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the  city  on  our  entrance,  the  cheering  sights  and  sounds  of 
humble  opulence  were  strikingly  perceptible ; the  buzz  of 
loom  and  shuttle  was  heard  from  many  an  open  window, 
and  the  light-hearted  laugh  and  song  that  sounded  from 
within  told  plainly  the  thriving  condition  of  the  operatives, 
wfliose  national  gaiety  of  spirits  was  excited  into  mirth  and 
happiness  by  the  stimulating  influence  of  prosperous  trade 
and  brisk  domestic  markets. 

Passing  eastwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  we  turned 
by  Essex-bridge  into  Parliament-street,  at  the  upper  end  of 
which  our  progress  was  impeded  by  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  procession  of  the  Viceroy  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Parliament-house  ; it  being  his  Excellency’s 
purpose  to  open  the  session  in  person.  The  whole  length  of 
Cork-hill  and  Dame-street  was  lined  on  both  sides  wflth  a 
double  file  of  soldiers,  while  the  bustle  of  the  scene  was  con- 
siderably heightened  by  the  cries  of  hawkers  and  the  clang- 
ing of  a hundred  bells,  among  which  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished the  loud,  rolling  peal  of  the  chime  from  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s  steeple. 

As  our  movements  were  necessarily  very  slow  from  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  I had  ample  time  to  use  my  ears  and 
eyes  as  w e passed  along.  The  noble  line  of  houses  along  the 
southern  side  of  Dame-street  had-  then  been  recently  com- 
pleted, and  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  distant  peep 
at  Old  Trinity,  and  the  foreshortened  front  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  formed  a coup  cVoeil , the  first  impression  of  which 

is  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory I gazed 

on  Dame-street  with  all  the  admiration  and  surprise  of  an 
unpractised  rustic  ; when  suddenly  a rocket  let  uj}  from  the 
Upper  Castle  Yard,  which  was  instantly  answered  by  cannon 
from  the  Park,  announced  that  the  Viceroy  had  set  out  on 
his  way  to  the  Parliament  House.  College-green  was 
crowded  with  the  members’  equipages  ; for  although  it  was 
the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  attendance  was  unusually 
full,  as  the  opening  speech  of  the  Viceroy  (the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland) was  expected  to  contain  some  important  commu- 
nications relative  to  the  war  with  France.  At  length  his 
Excellency  reached  College-green  in  the  state  coach — the 
old  glass  coach  that  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  Oh,  how  indelibly  every  feature  of  the  scene  im- 
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pressed  itself  upon  my  recollection  ! How  distinctly  do  I re- 
member the  most  trivial  minutiae,  even  down  to  the  embossed 
silver  shamrocks  that  ran  round  the  roof  of  the  state  coach  ; 
and  the  harp,  surmounted  with  a crown,  the  royal  arms  of 
Ireland,  emblazoned  on  the  panels  ! 

A sentiment  of  universal  joy  appeared  to  pervade  the  mul- 
titude ; every  face  wore  the  expression  of  national  pride  and 
exultation.  The  partial  Emancipation  Act  of  the  preceding 
session  had  given  unmingled  satisfaction,  and  it  was  believed 
by  many  that  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  would  be 
carried  in  that  which  had  just  commenced.  Would  to  God 
that  it  had  ! If  the  corrupt  pocket  boroughs  had  then  been 
opened  or  extinguished,  we  should  not  have  now  to  bewail 
that  deadliest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  England  against  us — 
the  Legislative  Union.  The  effect  of  public  expectation  at 
the  period  I speak  of  was  favourable  to  Lord  Westmoreland. 
Although  he  was  not  in  general  popular,  yet  on  this  occasion 
the  past  and  expected  concessions  produced  so  much  good 
humour  among  the  people  of  Dublin,  that  his  reception 
among  all  classes  was  as  warm  as  patriot  Viceroy  could  de- 
sire. 

As  his  cortege  moved  onwards  to  the  front  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  facing  College-street,  the  bands  struck  up  the  na- 
tional melody  of  “ Patrick’s  Day,”  which  was  chorussed  with 
one  universal  cheer  of  delight  from  the  populace.  The  per- 
vading hilarity  was  heightened  by  the  beauty  and  mildness 
of  the  day ; although  it  was  the  21st  of  January,  a sun  as 
bright  and  glorious  as  spring  ever  witnessed  enlivened  the 
bracing,  frosty  atmosphere.  Gracious  heaven  ! what  a con- 
trast does  the  whole  scene  form  to  the  blank  and  cheerless 
desolation  which  now  pervades  the  theatre  of  our  former 
prosperity  and  glory  ! Even  at  this  distance  of  time  the 
notes  of  our  national  melody  seem  to  vibrate  on  my  heart ; 
and  the  shouts  of  an  exulting  nation  seem  to  thrill  upon  my 
ear. 

Let  me,  for  a few  moments,  banish  from  my  thoughts  the 
remembrance  of  our  present  political  extinction — let  the 
proud  and  heart-stirring  scenes  of  native  legislation  arise 
once  more  in  fresh  and  glowing  vision  to  my  memory — let 
me  shut  my  eyes  to  drear  and  sad  realities — and  let  me 
behold  once  again  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  sitting 
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in  their  own  capital,  making  laws,  of  which  many  conduced 
to  the  welfare  and  stability  of  their  own  people,  whilst 
nearly  all  their  objectionable  legislation  could  be  traced  to 
English  influence.  Let  me  once  more  enjoy  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  my  earlier  days,  the  consciousness  of  Ireland’s 
constitutional  independence.  Let  me,  for  a short  while,  in- 
dulge the  illusion  before  my  old  age  sinks  down  into  the 
slumber  of  death.  Where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  Irishman 
whose  memory  extends  to  the  eighteen  or  twenty  years  im- 
mediately anterior  to  the  Union,  who  does  not  dwell  upon 
those  days  as  the  golden  era  of  his  country,  and  who  does 
not  regard  them  as  the  bright  though  fleeting  hours  of  a 
summer’s  evening,  w’hen  every  object  glow’s  in  the  rich  and 
warm  hues  of  a luminary  which  is  destined  soon  to  set  I 
Where  is  the  Irishman  w hose  breast  is  not  conscious  of  a 
thrill  of  honest  pride  as  he  remembers  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
the  bulwark  of  his  native  land!  But  alas  ! the  proud  thrill 
subsides  into  a sigh  of  patriotic  sorrow,  when  he  thinks  of 
the  ruin  of  all  for  which  the  Volunteers  contended. 

Yet  sigh  not  for  ever,  Old  Land  ! Be  up  and  stirring  ! 
Hating,  execrating  in  thy  heart  of  hearts,  the  destructive 
statute  that  suppressed  thy  native  legislature,  let  thine  efforts 
be  ever  concentrated  on  its  restoration.  Though  scourged 
by  tyranny  and  thinned  by  famine,  “ brayed  as  in  a mortar” 
by  the  powders  of  darkness,  yet  despair  not.  Immortal  truth 
and  right  are  with  thee.  Be  thy  firm  resolution  to  be  free 
as  enduring  as  the  justice  of  thy  cause.  God  will,  in  his  own 
good  time,  reward  with  victory  the  faithful,  gallant  spirit 
which  burns  bright  and  true  through  gloom  and  tempest. 

I must,  not,  however,  allow  these  thoughts  to  interrupt 
my  narrative. 

“ Come,”  said  Murrogh,  “ we  will  change  our  travelling 
dresses  at  the  nearest  hotel  for  a garb  better  fitted  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  We  must  be  4 first  among  the  first,’ 
and  it  would  delay  us  too  long  to  proceed  to  Mr.  Herbert’s 
until  after  we’ve  taken  the  oaths  and  our  seats.” 

Accordingly,  we  refitted  at  Connelly’s  hotel  in  College- 
green,  and  were  crossing  the  street  on  our  way  to  the  House 
when  a cheer,  loud,  prolonged,  and  piercing,  simultaneously 
burst  from  the  multitude.  It  wTas  not  like  a thousand 
clamorous  shoutings  I have  heard ; it  appeared  to  spring 
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from  the  deepest  recesses  of  every  man’s  heart ; its  thrilling 
tone  was  too  clearly  expressive  of  delight  to  be  produced  by 
the  approach  of  any  ordinary  personage.  We  looked  in 
anxious  expectation  towards  Grafton-street,  the  quarter  to 
which  all  eyes  were  turned.  A lane  was  formed  among  the 
people  for  the  passage  of  some  popular  character;  ten  thou- 
sand hats  were  waved  in  the  air ; when  the  general  emotion 
was  explained  by  the  appearance  of  Henry  Grattan,  who  was 
walking,  unattended,  from  his  residence  in  St.  Stephen’s-green 
to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Language  is  totally  inadequate  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
sensations  which  crowded  on  my  heart,  on  thus,  for  the  first 
time,  beholding  that  illustrious  man.  My  breath  literally 
“came  short  and  thick,”  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  and  I 
felt  a delightful  glow  of  patriotic  pride  as  I gazed  on  the 
founder  of  the  Irish  Constitution  of  1782. 

“ May  God  Almighty  bless  you,  Counsellor  Grattan  !”  was 
uttered  by  numberless  voices  as  he  passed  along,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  the  most  affectionate  sincerity.  Grattan  seemed 
highly  pleased  at  these  testimonials  of  the  popular  love.  He 
felt  that  he  deserved  them,  and  he  felt  that  they  were  sin- 
cere. He  repeatedly  bowed  to  the  people  as  he  advanced  to 
the  House. 

“I  am  greatly  astonished,  and  a little  bit  shocked,”  I 
whispered  to  Murrough. 

“ Why  V9  asked  he. 

“Because  Grattan  has  all  the  cheering  to  himself — the 
world-famous  Murrough  O’Driscoll  has  got  none  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  because  they  don’t  know  me  personally.  In 
a week’s  time,  Jack,  the  Dublin  boys  will  shout  as  loudly  for 
me  as  for  Grattan.” 

“ How  the  people  adore  him !”  said  I.  “ Only  look  at 
their  faces — their  eyes  ! And  yet  Grattan  never  wrote  an 
Address  to  himself,  never  got  up  a dinner  to  himself,  never 
wrote  a halfpenny  ballad  to  blarney  himself.  I think  the 
great  statesman  who  did  so  is  not  quite  in  such  popular  re- 
quest just  at  present.” 

“ If  Mr.  Grattan  did  not  practise  those  arts  of  popularity,” 
said  Murrough,  “ it  was  because” 

“ Because  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and  his  services,” 
said  I,  “ he  did  not  require  to  use  them.” 
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I fancy  Murrougli  was  going,  with  hasty  candour,  to  blurt 
out  some  such  acknowledgment ; but  my  interruption  gave 
him  a moment  to  think  better  of  it. 

“ No,  you  blockhead  ! but  because  in  addition  to  the  ta- 
lents of  Grattan,  I am  gifted  with  the  winning  arts  you 
speak  of.  I am  confident  Grattan  couldn’t  write  a halfpenny 
ballad.  I am  equally  confident  that  if  he  had  disadvantages 
like  mine  to  contend  with,  he  could  not  have  done  what  I 
have  done  in  Galway.  Grattan  was  put  into  parliament  by 
the  patron  of  the  borough,  Lord  Charlemont.  I put  myself 
into  parliament,  patronised  only  by  my  own  mighty  ener- 
gies. Oh,  yes — Grattan  is  well  enough — I don’t  disparage 
him  ; but  you’ll  find  he  is  not  Murrougli  O’Driscoll.” 

We  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  see  the  ceremo- 
nial with  which  the  session  was  opened  by  the  Viceroy.  His 
Excellency  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes  ; his  train  was  borne 
by  two  sons  of  noblemen  ; the  cap  of  maintenance  was  borne 
by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  ; and  the  swrord  of  state  by  the  vene- 
rable Charlemont.  The  Viceroy  made  his  conge  to  the 
throne,  which  he  then  ascended,  and  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  of  state,  beneath  the  canopy ; the  bishops  and  tempo- 
ral peers  still  standing,  robed  and  uncovered,  in  their  respec- 
tive places,  until  their  lordships  took  their  seats.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  kneeling,  conferred  with  the  Viceroy  ; and  then, 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  commanded  the  Gen- 
tleman Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  repair  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  acquaint  the  Commons  that  it  was  his  Excel- 
lency’s pleasure  that  they  should  immediately  attend  him  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  The  Commons,  with  their  Speaker,, 
my  lamented  friend  Foster,  were  accordingly  conducted  to 
the  bar  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  Viceroy’s  speech 
contained  the  usual  hollow  protestations  of  royal  and  vice- 
regal attachment  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland ; its  only  features 
worthy  of  record  were  the  announcement  that  the  King  had 
appointed  a commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Ireland  ; and  a call  upon  the  Commons  for  sup- 
plies to  carry  on  the  war  with  France. 
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BY  JOHN  K.  CASEY. 

“Come,  piper,  play  the  c Shaskan  Reel/ 

Or  else  the  ‘ Lasses  on  the  heather/ 

And,  Mary,  lay  aside  your  wheel 
Until  we  dance  once  more  together. 

At  fair  and  pattern  oft  before 

Of  reels  and  jigs  we’ve  tripped  full  many  ; 

But  ne’er  again  this  loved  old  floor 
Will  feel  the  foot  of  Donal  Kenny.” 

Softly  she  rose  and  took  his  hand, 

And  softly  glided  through  the  measure, 

While,  clustering  round,  the  village  band 
Looked  half  in  sorrow,  half  in  pleasure.  ** 
Warm  blessings  flowed  from  every  lip 
As  ceased  the  dancers’  airy  motion  : 

0 Blessed  Virgin  ! guide  the  ship 

Which  bears  bold  Donal  o’er  the  ocean  ! 

“ Now  God  be  with  you  all !”  he  sighed, 

Adown  his  face  the  bright  tears  flowing — 

“ God  guard  you  well,  amc,”  they  cried, 

“ Upon  the  strange  path  you  are  going.” 

So  full  his  breast,  he  scarce  could  speak — 

With  burning  grasp  the  stretched  hands  taking, 
He  pressed  a kiss  on  every  cheek, 

And  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking. 

“ Boys,  don’t  forget  me  when  I’m  gone, 

For  sake  of  all  the  days  passed  over — 

The  days  you  spent  on  heath  and  bawn, 

With  Donal  Ruadli , the  rattlin’  rover. 

Mary,  agra , your  soft  brown  eye 

Has  willed  my  fate”  (he  whispered  lowly)  ; 

“ Another  holds  your  heart : good-bye  ! 

Heaven  grant  you  both  its  blessings  holy  1” 
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A kiss  upon  her  brow  of  snow, 

A rush  across  the  moonlit  meadow, 
Whose  broom-clad  hazels,  trembling  slow, 
The  mossy  boreen  wrapped  in  shadow  ; 
Away  o’er  Tully’s  bounding  rill, 

And  far  beyond  the  Inny  river  ; 

One  cheer  on  Carrick’s  rocky  hill, 

And  Donal  Kenny’s  gone  for  ever. 


The  annexed  article  forms  a portion  of  the  brilliant  and  instructive 
essay  which  prefaces  the  first  volume  of  the  compilation  known  as 
“ Hayes’s  Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland.”  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William 
Kenealy  (at  present  Editor  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal  and  Mayor  of 
Kilkenny),  who  had  the  chief  part  in  the  selection  and  editing  of  that 
fine  collection,  and  who  has  himself  contributed  several  very  meritorious 
pieces  to  the  poetic  literature  of  Ireland  : — 

“ If  you  would  find  the  ancient  gentry  of  Ireland,”  said 
Swift,  *‘you  must  seek  them  on  the  coal-quay,  or  in  the 
Liberties.”  The  ancient  minstrelsy  of  Ireland  has  shared 
the  fate  of  her  gentry;  you  must  seek  for  it  in  the  peasant’s 
cabin  or  in  the  dusty  comers  of  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
This  parallel  is  by  no  means  surprising.  The  common  fate 
of  our  ancient  gentry  and  our  ancient  minstrelsy  is  perfectly 
natural.  While  they  lived,  they  were  the  body  and  soul  of 
Irish  nationality ; and  like  body  and  soul  they  departed 
together.  When  adverse  circumstances  made  the  gentry 
fugitives  to  foreign  lands,  the  bards  became  fugitives  at 
home.  Their  praises  were  heard  no  more  in  the  old  baronial, 
halls — the  voice  of  their  song  had  ceased.  From  the  days 
of  Amergin  to  those  of  Swift,  our  minstrelsy  is  a blank  in 
the  literature  of  Europe.  The  poems  of  Ossian  may  form  an 
exception;  for  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  imposture  of 
Macpherson,  those  most  capable  of  judging  and  expressing 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  even  amongst  his  own  country- 
men, have  almost  uniformly  credited  Ireland  with  their  pa- 
ternity. This  absence  of  an  extensive  native  literature  is 
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one  of  the  saddest  features  of  Irish  history.  But  when  it  is 
known  that  the  use  of  the  ancient  tongue  was  prohibited, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  new  declared  a felony  by  law — if 
that  privilege  were  not  purchased  by  the  renunciation  of  the 
ancient  faith  ; and  that  this  struggle  between  the  tongues 
and  creeds  had  been  cruelly  maintained  for  hundreds  of 
years — and  has  ceased  only  in  our  own  time — it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as  an  illiterate 
nation — and  that  the  accumulated  product  of  her  intellect 
bears  no  adequate  proportion  to  her  genius. 

Periods  of  great  excitement  are  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  letters,  or  the  progress  of  civilization.  History 
teems  with  illustrations  of  this  truth.  After  the  impetus  given 
to  English  literature  by  Chaucer,  its  progress  was  completely 
checked  by  the  civil  contentions  which  succeeded.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses  threw  English  poetry  back  for  two  hundred 
years.  We  almost  lose  sight  of  it  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Surrey  and  Wyatt  make  their  appear- 
ance upon  the  silent  stage.  The  troubled  reigns  of  Henry, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Mary,  were  also  singularly  barren  of 
poetry.  The  vigorous  policy  of  Elizabeth  having  quelled  the 
storms  of  those  troublous  times,  national  victory  inspired  the 
popular  voice.  Jeffrey,  speaking  of  literature  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  says,  it  would  probably  have  advanced  still 
further  in  the  succeeding  reign,  had  not  the  great  national 
dissensions  which  then  arose  turned  the  energy  and  talent 
of  the  people  into  other  channels ; first  to  the  assertion  of 
their  civil  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their 
religious  interests.  The  graces  of  literature,  he  adds,  suffered 
of  course  in  these  contentions,  and  a shade  of  deeper  austerity 
was  thrown  over  the  intellectual  chronicler  of  the  nation. 
If  the  absence  of  civil  rights  or  religious  freedom,  or  the 
struggle  for  their  assertion,  be  a barrier  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, Ireland  may  well  be  poor  in  literature  to-day.  Indeed 
the  wonder  is,  how  she  has  even  a literature  at  all,  when  we 
consider  the  proscription  of  her  intellect.  Her  history  is  one 
long  series  of  warfare  and  disaster  ; and  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  to  this  hour,  her  energies  have  been  absorbed 
either  in  struggles  for  religious  liberty  or  in  contests  for 
political  power. 

Even  the  dramatic  literature  of  England  has  never  re- 
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covered  from  the  hostility  of  the  Puritans.  In  1642,  it  was 
enacted  that  all  stage-plays  should  be  discountenanced. 
Theatricals  were  constituted  a public  offence,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Germany  also  affords  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  injurious  influence  of  warfare  on  in- 
tellectual, and  more  particularly  on  poetic  development. 
From  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  days  of 
the  Meister-singers,  she  was  rich  in  song ; but  the  religions 
dissensions  of  the  seventeenth  century  created  a blank  in 
German  minstrelsy.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  devastating  influence  of  the  sword  was  passing  away, 
the  Black  Forest  of  German  literature,  as  -it  has  been 
happily  designated,  soon  passed  away  also.  And  we  are  I 
now,  fortunately,  issuing  from  the  Black  Forest  which  has 
darkened  Irish  genius,  ever  since  the  days  “ when  Ireland 
was  the  school  of  the  West,  the  quiet  habitation  of  sanc- 
tity and  literature.”  The  excitement  before  or  after 
a nation’s  struggle  is  the  hot-bed  of  poetry.  When 
peace  is  restored,  then  triumph  is  chanted,  or  defeat 
mourned,  in  national  song ; and  the  daily  increasing  means 
of  education  will  quicken  Ireland’s  acknowledged  poetical  ge- 
nius, hitherto  prostrated  by  adversity,  and  shed  a glory 
around  the  land  and  the  language  which  it  celebrates  and 
adorns. 

When  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  developed  the  ro- 
mantic poetry  of  Provence,  Ireland  had  only  then  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Danish  invader  into  the  sea,  after  a warfare  of 
two  hundred  years.  When  the  Italian  schools  of  poetry 
started  into  existence  under  the  inspiration  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  a fiercer  foe  than  the  Dane  had  nestled  in  her 
bosom.  She  was  harassed  from  without  by  English  invasion 
and  from  within  by  native  faction.  When  Saxon  barbarism 
was  softening  down  under  the  influence  of  Norman  chivalry 
and  refinement,  Ireland  was  denied  the  protection  of  Eng- 
lish laws  and,  according  to  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny,  was 
scourged  if  she  adopted  her  own  ! Such  was  her  unhappy 
condition  when  the  Saxon  tongue  was  first  softening  its 
rudeness  through  the  favoured  lips  of  Chaucer.  And  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Spanish  min- 
strels were  singing  the  story  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Twelve 
peers  of  France,  of  Bernard  del  Carpio  and  the  Cid,  Ireland 
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was  engaged  in  a fierce  struggle  against  English  power,  and 
succeeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  from  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  admission  that  the  Irish  had 
“ conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Lordship  of  Ireland.” 
When  Ariosto  reigned  in  Italy  by  the  grace  of  genius  and 
the  favour  of  Cardinal  d’Este,  and  rendered  his  country  still 
more  celebrated  by  the  immortal  productions  of  his  muse ; 
when  Cardinal  Ximenes,  by  his  statesmanship  and  munifi- 
cent patronage  of  literature,  lifted  Spain  to  a glory  that 
made  her  worthy  of  Columbus  ; wThen  the  illustrious  family 
of  the  Medici  were  more  than  royal  in  their  encouragement  of 
intellectual  culture,  literature,  and  art ; when,  in  fact,  the 
sovereigns  of  all  the  petty  states  of  Italy  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  princely  endowments  of  genius,  and  in  a single  cen- 
tury, within  the  small  principality  of  the  House  of  Este,  were 
produced — besides  the  important  works  of  Guarini  and 
Tassoni — the  three  great  epics  of  Italy,  the  “ Orlando  In- 
namorato,”the  “Furioso,”  and  the  “GerusalemmeLiberata” — 
at  that  very  time,  English  law  in  Ireland,  by  way  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  country,  legalized  the  murder 
of  the  natives  ! When  Tasso  was  summoned  to  Rome,  at 
the  instance  of  Clement  the  Eighth,  for  his  coronation  in  the 
Capitol  as  the  successor  to  the  laurel  of  Petrarch — when 
Spenser  borrowed  the  wild  legends  of  Munster,  and  stamped 
them  with  the  gorgeous  colouring  and  chivalrous  character 
of  his  “ Faery  Queen,”  the  horrors  depicted  in  his  “ View  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,”  and  the  prostrate  condition  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  are  illustrated  in  his  own  experience  ; 
for  he  was  then  in  possession  of  the  confiscated  estates  and 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond ; and  from  the  banks  of  the 
i “ gentle  Mulla”  we  may  perceive  how  his  poem  is  pictured 
with  that  fair  Munster  scenery.  In  that  right  royal  age  of 
British  literature,  when  the  English  language  was  assuming 
consistency  and  beauty,  the  language  and  literature  of  Ire- 
land were  withering  under  the  deadly  shade  of  persecution. 
When  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era  stamped  upon  their 
glorious  productions  the  romantic  beauties  of  that  age  of 
chivalry,  Ireland  was  prostrated  by  famine,  pestilence,  and 
war.  When  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  the  Puritans  moulded 
the  English  tongue  into  forms  of  sublimity,  Ireland  was  still 
bleeding  under  the  terrible  scourge  of  merciless  conquest. 
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Had  England  been  thus  treated,  no  Shakspeare  would  ever 
have  immortalized  her  literature  and  her  language.  When 
Philip  the  Fourth  nursed  the  genius  of  Spain,  and  invited  the 
poets  to  the  festivities  of  the  palace  as  his  friends;  when  the 
monarch  himself  contributed  some  of  the  best  dramas  of  the 
day  to  the  rich  storehouse  of  Spanish  poetry,  and  instituted 
those  poetical  tournaments  at  which  poets  improvised  and 
noble  ladies  judged,  and  which  operated  so  powerfully  in  the 
development  of  dramatic  literature — then  had  Ireland  passed 
under  the  confiscating  hammer  of  that  royal  auctioneer, 
James  the  First,  who  effected  his  plunder  of  the  land  from 
the  native  chiefs  by  “cruelty,  subornation,  and  perjury.” 
When  Louis  the  Fourteenth  pensioned  his  poets  like  princes, 
and  in  his  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  Moliere,  when  this 
author  was  calumniated,  stood  sponsor  for  his  innocence  by 
becoming  the  godfather  of  his  child  ; when  Milton’s  majestic 
muse  produced  the  “Paradise  Lost;”  Ireland  was  then,  also, 
in  an  unfavourable  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
exposed  as  she  was  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Cromwell.  But 
that  total  ignorance  which  the  sword  could  never  produce 
was  achieved  by  the  infamous  Penal  Laws,  which  disgrace 
the  name  and  the  statute-book  of  England. 


‘tThe  Reaper. 


BY  M.  J.  HEFFERXAN. 

Before  the  glorious  crimson  dye 
Has  vanished  from  the  eastern  sky, 
While  yet  the  lark  his  earliest  lay 
Sings  to  the  rising  god  of  day, 

Who  pours  his  light  in  golden  floods 
Aslant  the  brown-empurpling  woods, 

On  the  uplands 
The  reaper  stands, 

With  glist’ning  sickle  o’er  his  shoulder  ; 
And  yon  great  sea 
Of  corn  will  be 

Stretched  low  ere  it  be  one  day  older. 
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He  bends  him  cheerful  to  his  toil ; 

The  fruit  of  an  all-bounteous  soil, 

Almost  a sheaf  in  every  grasp, 

Falls  tempting  in  his  eager  clasp. 

The  morning  sun,  high-risen  no*-, 

Presses  the  sweat  drops  from  his  brow  ; 
And,  gathering  up 
The  golden  crop, 

A maiden  sings  behind  her  lover ; 

And  thus  all  day 
They  toil  away 

Till  the  Herculean  task  is  over. 

’Tis  noon : the  sun-embrowned  maid 
Is  seated  in  the  elm-tree’s  shade 
Beside  her  simple  swain ; and  there 
Is  spread  the  homely  frugal  fare, 

Which  they  enjoy  like  those  alone 
To  whom  a life  of  toil  is  known. 

And  now  the  swain 
Must  off  again 

To  work,  yet  ’neath  that  tree  he  lingers  : 
Ah  ! he  would  fain 
Bemove  the  pain 

Those  cruel  thorns  have  caused  her  fingers  ! 

’Tis  evening  ; and  the  setting  sun 
Gleams  o’er  a long  day’s  labour  done  ; 

And  towards  his  hut,  from  which  ascends 
Yon  wreath  of  smoke,  the  reaper  bends  : 
Then  comes  the  evening  meal — at  best, 

’Tis  but  a scant  one  ; then  to  rest  ; 

On  his  straw  bed 
He  lays  his  head  : 

Sleep  soundly,  then,  ill-fated  neighbour  ! 
To-morrow’s  sun 
Will  but  bring  on 
For  thee  another  day  of  labour  ! 

Poor  man,  thy  lot  seems  sad  indeed  ! 

Thy  strength  thus  wasting,  whilst  the  greed 
Of  thy  task-master  scarce  allows — 

For  all  the  sweat  that  from  thy  brows 
Pours  out  in  many  a bitter  show’r — 

A morsel  for  the  present  hour. 

In  want  and  scorn, 

On,  to  the  bourne, 
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Them  tread’st  life’s  path  foot-sore  and  weary  : 
O man  ill-starred  ! 

Thy  fate  seems  hard — 

Thy  sunniest  hour  must  sure  be  dreary ! 

But,  thanks  to  Heaven ! it  is  not  so  ; 

Bor  real  blessings  thou  dost  know. 

That  are  denied  to  many  a great 
And  gilded  worm  of  high  estate. 

Thou  feel’st  not  half  the  cank’ring  cares 
And  heart-pangs  that  such  mortal  shares  ; 
Thy  mite  of  joy 
Hath  less  alloy  ; 

*Tis  told  in  far  sincerer  laughter  ; 

And  oh  ! thou  hast, 

When  Time  is  past, 

A surer  chance  of  bliss  Hereafter  ! 


£yTlte  Erislt  peasant  (Sirl. 


BY  CHARLES  J.  KICKHAM. 

She  lived  beside  the  Anner, 

At  the  foot  of  Slievenamon, 

A gentle  peasant  girl, 

With  mild  eyes  like  the  dawn. 

Her  lips  were  dewy  rose-buds, 

Her  teeth  of  pearls  rare  ; 

And  a snow-drift  ’neath  a beechen-bough, 
Her  neck  and  nut-brown  hair. 

How  pleasant  ’twas  to  meet  her 
On  Sunday,  when  the  bell 
Was  filling  with  its  mellow  tones 
Lone  wood  and  grassy  dell. 

And  when,  at  eve,  young  maidens 
Strayed  the  river  bank  along, 

The  widow’s  brown-haired  daughter 
Was  loveliest  of  the  throng. 
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O brave,  brave  Irish  girls  ! 

We  well  may  call  you  brave  ; — 

Sure  the  least  of  all  your  perils 
Is  the  stormy  ocean  wave  ; — 

When  ye  leave  your  quiet  valleys, 

And  cross  the  Atlantic’s  foam, 

To  hoard  your  hard-won  earnings 
For  the  helpless  ones  at  home. 

Write  word  to  my  dear  mother — 

Say,  we’ll  meet  with  God  above  : 

And  tell  my  little  brothers 
I send  them  all  my  love. 

May  the  angels  ever  guard  them, 

Is  their  dying  sister’s  pray’r  ; 

And  folded  in  the  letter 

Was  a braid  of  nut-brown  hair  ! 

Ah  ! cold  and  well-nigh  callous 
This  weary  heart  has  grown, 

For  thy  hapless  fate,  dear  Ireland, 

And  for  sorrows  of  my  own  ; 

Yet  a tear  my  eye  will  moisten, 

When  by  Anner-side  I stray, 

For  the  lily  of  “ the  Mountain -foot,” 

. That  withered  far  away. 


%\n  $risfr  $uue. 


In  May  and  June,  1867,  a series  of  articles  on  the  Irish  Race,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Hugh  Heinrick,  a well-known  and  very  competent  contri- 
butor to  Irish  periodical  literature,  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Nation , 
and  attracted  much  attention  by  the  fulness  of  their  information,  the 
closeness  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  eloquence  of  their  language.  Here 
is  the  concluding  passage  of  the  article  which  closed  the  series  : — 

The  old  indomitable  race  is  vital  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  wherever  it  has  gone  there  are  to  be  found  its  primitive 
characteristics  as  distinctly  marked  as  when  Caesar  libelled 
them.  His  Gaulic  and  English  Celts  might  have  been  faith- 
less, but  fidelity  is  the  leading  character  of  the  Irish  race — 
fidelity  to  faith,  family,  and  fatherland.  What  other  race 
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ever  suffered  so  much  and  preserved  themselves  pure  and 
distinct  ? What  other  race  ever  clung  with  such  holy  fide- 
lity to  “the  creed  and  the  cause  of  their  own?”  What 
other  race  has  preserved  such  sacred  sympathy  for  the 
family  and  the  homestead  ? What  other  race  has  pre- 
served itself  free  from  extern  association  and  maintained 
its  special  characters?  and  what  race  turns  so  faithfully 
and  fondly  to  home  as  do  our  exiled  brethren  to-day? 
In  ancient  and  modern  times  there  is  no  analogy  in 
history  for  the  Irish  race.  Egypt  sent  out  colonies  and 
1 they  became  Greeks  in  another  land,  and  they  in  their 
turn  founded  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  which  afterwards 
modified  the  Roman  type  of  character,  but  were  lost  them- 
selves in  the  races  in  which  they  were  fused.  Sidon  founded 
Carthage,  which  became  through  various  influences  the  capi- 
tal of  a different  race.  In  modern  times,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  England  have  founded  the  various  Republics  of  Ame- 
rica, but  in  no  instance  have  the  nations  arisen  from  the  first 
colonists  |3reserved  the  same  individual  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguished the  first  foundation.  Even  in  Australia,  a nation 
almost  formed  in  our  own  day,  the  typical  colonist  is  losing 
his  English  characteristics,  and  gradually  becoming  moulded 
into  a new  race.  The  Irish  alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
- earth,  preserve  their  individuality  in  all  lands  and  under  all 
circumstances.  In  England,  in  America,  in  Australia,  at  the 
Cape,  religious  fervour  and  intellectual  activity  charac- 
terise them  as  at  home.  They  have  the  same  special  attri- 
butes to-day  that  distinguished  them  in  the  earliest  ages — 
love  of  music  and  song,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  the 
family  and  the  homestead,  love  of  parents  for  the  children 
and  children  for  the  parents,  most  eminently  contrasting 
them  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  heart  of 
no  other  people  does  the  same  fidelity  to  home  and  the  past 
reside.  A million  a year  for  the  last  decade  of  years  scarcely 
represents  the  amount  of  money  sent  from  our  race  abroad 
to  their  kindred  at  home.  They  cannot  be  at  home  by  the 
old  firesides,  but  they  can  raise  homesteads  where  freedom 
and  plenty  bless  their  labours,  and  they  gather  around  them 
the  last  waifs  of  the  broken-up  household  at  home  to  form 
new  family  associations  abroad.  And,  in  the  New  World  as 
in  the  Old,  in  the  present  as  in  the  past,  by  the  Mississippi 
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as  by  the  Ganges,  in  California  as  in  Canada — the  spirit  of 
piety  and  intellectual  fertility  follows  the  race,  leavening  and 
moulding,  by  the  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  the  com- 
munities among  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  Love  of  learn- 
ing and  superior  spiritual  elevation  have  ever  been  the 
gifts  they  bore  to  the  nations  ; and  to-day,  as  in  the  ages 
when  Patrick  and  Columba  and  Killian  bore  the  blessings  of 
Christian  grace  and  holy  faith  to  the  people  of  Western 
Europe,  our  people  over  the  earth,  humble  though  elevated, 
are  performing  the  same  noble  missionary  labour.  There  are 
five  millions  of  our  race  in  America  alone,  in  which  attach- 
ment to  faith  and  love  of  fatherland  predominate  the  mate- 
rial instincts  of  personal  aggrandisement  that  are  the  guiding 
principles  of  other  races.  They  live  and  move,  a people 
among,  but  not  of,  a people — true  to  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  their  adopted  land,  but  truer  to  the  old,  holy  Celtic 
instinct  which  binds  them  to  home.  They  are  a power  that 
has  grown  from  the  wreck  of  a people.  In  despite  of  con- 
tinued persecution,  directed  against  their  faith  and  their 
nationality,  they  have  preserved  them  both — the  most  noted 
example  on  record  of  the  invincibility  of  the  mind  of  a 
people.  England,  in  every  age,  has  assailed  both,  and  finds 
her  fitting  retribution  to-day  in  the  unalterable  hostility  of 
the  Irish  race  wherever  it  exists  on  the  earth’s  surface.  She 
has  sought  hostility,  and  has  found  it  “ with  a vengeance.” 


>t.  <3lQnC0. 


BY  “ 31  ARY,”  OF  THE  “NATION.” 

Her  cheek  was  not  a shade  more  pale — • 
She  wore  no  look  of  pride  ; 

She  gently  drew  the  amber  veil 
Of  her  long  hair  aside. 

No  stern  defiance  taught  her  eye 
To  smile  upon  the  glaive  ; 

She  simply  felt  it  sweet  to  die, 

And  meant  not  to  be  brave. 
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She  scarcely  seemed  the  angry  eyes 
Of  her  stern  judge  to  see  ; 

She  scarcely  heard  the  muttered  cries 
Reversing  his  decree. 

She  scarcely  felt  the  lightning  stroke 
Which  hurled  her  on  the  sod. 

’Twas  a short  dream,  from  which  she  woke 
To  her  embracing  God. 

Her  love  had  been  a virgin  love, 

Her  brow  a virgin  brow, 

And  virgins  twine  her  wreath  above 
And  seek  her  shrine  below. 

Death  found  her  in  her  bridal  dress, 

And  heard  her  bridal  vows  ; 

She  passed  in  bridal  tenderness 
To  her  eternal  Spouse. 


^Torc  “Erislt  3Ebeits.” 


By  T.  D.  Sullivan,  in  Zozimus,  September  14, 1870. 

A Correspondent  of  a Dublin  paper  publishes  the  following  statement 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  visited  the  Workman  s International 
Exhibition,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  on  Wednesday.  The  Premier,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  presented  with  an  Irish-made  plough  and  a coat  of  Irish  frieze.  Some- 
body then  coaxed  the  Premier  “to  taste”  the  Irish  whiskey,  which  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  remain  two  hours  in  the  building.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  left,  expressing  themselves  highly  pleased  with  their  visit,  and  promis- 
ing to  pay  a second  one  before  the  Exhibition  closes. 

This,  however,  is  but  a brief  and  incomplete  account  of  what  occurred 
on  the  occasion.  A member  of  our  bardic  staff,  deputed  to  observe  and 
chronicle  the  proceedings,  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  fuller  and 
more  reliable  report : — 

To  the  new  Exhibition 
In  London  displayed, 

Where  in  primest  condition 
The  wonders  of  trade 
And  the  practical  arts 
That  are  known  in  all  parts 
Are  shown,  and  the  goods  that  are  made  for  all  marts, 

Mr.  Gladstone  went  forth,  for  one  day  in  his  life 
To  get  rid  of  the  cares  of  political  strife  : 
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His  well-beloved  wife,  and  Lord  Granville,  his  friend, 
Went  with  him  those  few  pleasant  moments  to  spend, 

And  to  seek  for  themselves,  too,  a slight  recreation 
In  quest  of  strange  sights  and  a novel  sensation. 

The  eminent  party 

Got  a welcome  quite  hearty  ; 

They  roved  through  the  building  from  wonder  to  wonder, 
Where  many  machines  made  a rumbling  like  thunder, 
Saw  spinning,  and  weaving,  and  stitching,  and  knitting, 
And  casting,  and  boring,  and  cutting,  and  fitting  ; 

They  viewed  all  the  implements  novel  and  charming 
Invented  to  aid  in  the  science  of  farming, 

Improved  spades  and  grubbers,  and  new-fashioned  barrows 
With  patented  reapers,  and  drills,  ploughs,  and  harrows  ; 
Inspected  those  marvels  awhile,  and  then  wended 
Their  way  to  departments  more  ornate  and  splendid, 
Where  silver  and  gold  and  gay  colours  around 
Made  the  building  all  bright  from  the  roof  to  the  ground. 
It  was  all  very  fine,  and  the  sight  seemed  to  cheer 
The  care-weighted  heart  of  the  solemn  Premier  ; 

And  to  show  his  good  humour,  he  freely  consented 
Two  gifts  to  accept  that  were  kindly  presented  ; 

The  first  was  a beautiful  Irish  frieze  coat 

That  would  cover  his  frame  from  the  heels  to  the  throat 

(An  excellent  garment  in  days  that  are  rainy), 

And  the  next  was  a plough  made  in  sweet  Castleblayney 
Then  onward  again  through  the  hall  he  went  walking 
With  friends  and  exhibitors  list’ning  and  talking, 

Till,  somewhat  fatigued,  and  with  thirst  stealing  o’er  him, 
He  came  where  some  liquids  were  sparkling  before  him — 
The  red  wine  was  there,  and  the  people  who  make  it,| 

The  purple,  the  golden — he  wills  not  to  take  it ; 

But  a word  in  his  ear  from  some  gentleman  friskey, 

And  he  tries  just  a small  taste  of  “ Old  Irish  Whiskey.” 

He  pauses,  shuts  his  lips  awhile, 

And  then  returns  to  earl  and  lady ; 

They  note  the  bright  and  cheery  smile 
That  lightens  o’er  his  face  already. 

A twinkling  ray  his  eye  illumes, 

(’Tis  plain  to  every  sharp  observer,) 

And  what  is  more,  his  speech  assumes 
A strange  Hibernian  sort  of  fervour. 

They  move  about  from  stall  to  stall, 

But  oft,  on  one  excuse  or  other, 

To  that  same  corner  of  the  hall 
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He  makes  a tour,  and  then  another. 

Returning  now,  he  wears  his  hat 
All  on  one  side,  as  light  and  airy 
As  any  Irish  Mike  or  Pat 

Who  smiles  and  winks  at  Kate  or  Mary  ; 

And  ways  like  theirs  ere  long  are  seen — 

There,  in  the  presence  of  the  earl, 

He  calls  his  wife  his  own  colleen , 

And  some  one  else  his  darling  girl ! 

’Tis  odd  to  think 
That  Irish  drink 

Should  bring  his  mind  to  this  condition  ; 

But  still  more  strange 
And  wondrous  change, 

The  man  begins  to  talk  sedition  ! 

Who  knows  where  this  marvellous  process  will  end  ? 

The  thought  gives  a fright  to  his  wife  and  his  friend  ; 

He  just  has  attempted  an  Irish  hurroo, 

And  has  whistled  a bar  of  u O’Donnell  Aboo,” 

And,  after  performing  some  wild  Irish  capers, 

Has  eagerly  asked  for  the  National  papers. 

Then  said  some  fierce  words  of  the  rulers  who  strive 
To  keep  a great  country  more  dead  than  alive — 

To  drain  it  of  industries,  money,  and  mind, 

And,  while  nations  advance,  leave  it  lagging  behind — 

To  place  every  right  of  the  sons  of  the  land, 

Freedom,  liberty,  life,  in  a foreigner’s  hand, 

And  maintain  the  hard  yoke  that  no  art  can  disguise, 

With  an  army  of  soldiers,  a legion  of  spies. 

“ Hush,  hush,  dearest  Bill,” 

Said  the  earl — “ are  you  ill, 

That  your  words  are  so  much  out  of  season  ? 

Your  Irish  ideas 
Are  getting  so  free  as 
To  run  very  nigh  into  treason  ! 

Just  think  if  this  speech 

That  you’ve  spoken,  should  reach, 

As  it  may,  unto  Dublin’s  old  city, 

How  nicely  ’twould  cut  \ 

Up  for  Galbraith  and  Butt, 

And  the  rest  of  the  Home  Rule  Committee  ! 

If  thoughts  of  this  kind 
Ever  run  in  your  mind, 

Make  no  such  unguarded  confessions — 

You  know  what  a rout 
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Was,  ere  now,  made  about 
Some  much  less  decided  expressions  ; 

And  the  best  way  to  keep 
Such  things  buried  full  deep, 

Is  just  to  avoid  getting  friskey 
On  liquors  brought  o’er 
From  Erin’s  bright  shore, 

And  especially  ‘ Old  Irish  Whiskey.’ 39 

He  led  the  great  Premier  away, 

Who  still  seemed  anxious  to  remain, 

And,  as  he  went,  was  heard  to  say, 

“ My  friends,  I’ll  surely  call  again,” 

And  then  to  sing,  as  on  he  whirled, 

By  two  fleet  steeds  through  London  drawn, 
Some  Irish  words,  for  all  the  world 

Like  “ Gra  machree,  ma  cruiskeen  lawn.” 


Speed]  jorf  Militant  Sntitl]  ©’|neit 

AGAINST  THE  COERCION  ACT  OP  FORTY-EIGHT. 


On  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  Sir  George  Grey  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  second  reading  of  what  was  called  ‘ ‘ The  Crown  and  Go- 
vernment Security  Bill,”  the  object  of  which  was  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  Confederation  and  the  national  movement  of  that  time.  William 
Smith  O’Brien,  who  had  but  recently  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
presented  an  address  of  sympathy  from  the  Irish  people  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic,  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and  delivered 
the  following  speech  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  He  was  interrupted 
at  almost  every  sentence  by  howling,  cat- calls,  ironical  cheers,  laughter, 
and  groans,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  members  present  appeared 
to  take  part ; but,  never  once  losing  temper  or  self-possession,  he  spoke 
on  calmly  to  the  end  of  his  address.  The  fine  statue  of  the  patriot  which 
now  stands  proudly  in  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  of  the  Irish  capital 
well  represents  the  resolute  bearing  and  fearless  spirit  exhibited  by 
O’Brien  in  this  defiance  of  the  oppressors  of  his  country — the  same  un- 
conquered and  unconquerable  spirit  that  shone  forth  with  even  greater 
lustre  when  he  stood,  to  hear  his  sentence  of  death  pronounced,  in  the 
deck  at  Clonmel : — 

I do  not  rise,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  at  length  into 
the  details  of  this  bill.  I care  very  little  about  those  details. 
I see  in  this  measure  a new  attempt  to  meet  the  claims  of 
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Ireland  by  coercion  rather  than  by  conciliation ; and  it  is  in 
that  view,  rather  than  upon  any  technical  form,  that  I oppose 
it.  I can  assure  the  house,  in  all  solemnity,  that  I do  believe 
this  attempt  which  you  are  now  making  to  coerce  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  be  utterly  futile.  The  people  will  laugh  at 
your  attempts  to  indict  a nation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I have 
a duty  to  perform,  and  from  the  performance  of  that  duty  I 
shall  not  shrink.  In  the  year  1843,  before  .1  joined  the 
Bepeal  Association,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  make  a last  appeal 
in  this  house,  asking  from  them  what  was  then  called  “jus- 
tice to  Ireland” — that  is,  a series  of  measures  calculated  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish  people  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  between  the  two  countries.  You  refused 
that  appeal — an  appeal  not  only  made  by  so  humble  an  indi- 
vidual as  myself,  but  by  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  of  which  I am  one  of  the  representatives.  You  have 
now  one  other  opportunity  of  meeting  the  demands  of  that 
nation  by  yielding  to  her  claims  for  a separate  legislature — 
for  the  principle  of  self-government,  as  under  the  ancient 
constitution  of  Ireland,  by  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons.  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  to-night  that  I sincerely  believe  if  you 
refuse  these  claims  during  the  present  year  you  will  have  to 
encounter  the  chance  of  a Republic  in  Ireland.  Unlike  all 
the  other  governments  of  Europe,  the  Liberal  government 
of  England,  instead  of  attempting  to  pacify  the  country 
with  which  they  are  most  closely  connected  by  timely  con- 
cessions, meet  the  demands  of  the  people  by  prosecutions 
and  coercive  laws  ; and  this  at  a moment  when  your  foreign 
minister  is  giving  his  countenance  to  the  efforts  of  every 
other  people  in  Europe  to  redeem  themselves  from  servitude. 
I ask  no  better  parallel  for  the  condition  of  Ireland  towards 
this  country  than  that  of  Sicily  in  relation  to  Naples  ; and 
what  is  the  noble  lord  doing  with  respect  to  the  people  of 
Sicily — the  parallel  state  of  Ireland — but  saying  the  people 
are  perfectly  right  in  throwing  off  the  Neapolitan  dominion? 
Sir,  in  my  absence  charges  have  been  brought  against  me. 
If  gentlemen  have  charges  to  make  against  me,  I trust  they 
will  be  made  here  to-night.  Charges  have  been  brought 
against  me  as  an  individual,  and  against  the  party  with 
whom  I act.  I am  here  to  answer  these  charges,  both  for 
myself  and  for  that  party  ; and  I will  say  this,  with  regard 
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to  my  companions  in  the  noble  struggle  in  which  wre  are 
engaged,  that  though  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties  in  this  house, 
I never  met  a number  of  men  acting  for  a great  political 
object  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  animated  by  such  pure 
and  disinterested  motives  as  those  with  whom  it  is  my 
pride  to  act.  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  myself.  I have 
been  called  a traitor.  I do  not  profess  disloyalty  to  the 
Queen  of  England.  But  if  it  is  treason  to  profess  disloyalty 
to  this  house  and  to  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain — if  that  be  treason,  I avow  the 
treason.  Nay,  more,  I say  it  shall  be  the  study  of  my  life 
to  overthrow  the  dominion  of  this  parliament  over  Ireland.  * I 
tell  the  house  more — now  that  I am  to  be  an  arraigned  criminal 
— that  I would  gladly  accept  the  most  ignominious  death 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  me  rather  than  witness  the 
sufferings  and  the  indignities  that  I have  seen  inflicted  by 
this  legislature  upon  my  countrymen  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  has  been  stated  that  I went  to  France  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  French  aid — that  is  to  say,  armed  aid 
and  succour  for  my  countrymen  in  the  struggle  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  That  is  a misapprehension.  ...  I 
have  no  desire  to  impose  upon  my  country  one  description 
of  servitude  in  the  place  of  another — for  I believe  that  if 
the  liberty  of  Ireland  and  its  redemption  from  its  present 
position  were  won  by  foreign  bayonets,  its  permanent  pos- 
session could  be  retained  only  by  foreign  bayonets,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  my  desire  or  intention  to  place  my  country 
under  foreign  domination.  . . . Now  I avow  the  fact — 

I know  not  whether  it  be  illegal  or  not — that  I have  been 
instrumental  in  asking  my  countrymen  to  arm.  I conceive 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  of  all  nations  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  obtain  the  possession,  and  to 
learn  the  use,  of  arms.  There  is  not  a nation,  I believe, 
in  Europe,  w^hich  does  not  make  it  a part  of  its  duty  to 
instruct  its  citizens  in  the  use  of  arms ; and  I conceive 
that  it  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain  the 
possession  of  arms  at  a time  when  you  are  prepared  to  crush 
their  expression  of  opinion,  not  by  argument,  but  by  brute 
force.  Lot  me  remind  the  gentlemen  opposite  of  what  took 
place  in  1782.  It  was  then  no  crime  in  my  countrymen  to 
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enlist  themselves  in  armed  array  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  foreign  powers.  By  that  armed  array  they 
obtained  that  independence  which  England  solemnly  recorded 
on  her  statute-book  as  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple ; a compact  which  she  has  since  basely  and  perfidiously 
violated.  I ask  them  to  arm  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  their  liberties  ; and 
as  I think  it  right  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  body  with 
whom  I act,  I will  read  a resolution  which  was  passed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Irish  Confederation.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Resolved — That  we  hereby  repudiate  as  a gross  calumny  the  impu- 
tation thrown  out  upon  us  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  the  object  of 
this  Confederation  is  social  disorder  and  a violent  separation  from 
Great  Britain  ; and  we  hereby  declare  that  our  object  is  now,  as  it 
always  was,  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and  thereby  the 
attainment  of  social  order  ; and  we  desire  that  such  independence 
may  be  obtained,  if  possible,  without  civil  war. 

I was  quite  prepared  when  I came  here  to-day  to  experience 
the  insulting  sneers  that  I have  met.  These  unbecoming 
exhibitions  degrade  those  who  use  them,  not  me.  For  myself 
I feel  perfectly  assured  that  we  shall  eventually  succeed  in 
our  efforts,  and  I can  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a subject  for 
sneering  or  levity.  If,  indeed,  we  should  unfortunately 
lend  ourselves  to  the  designs  of  the  government  and  be 
led  into  premature  acts  of  violence,  I believe  that  in 
such  a case  the  emancipation  of  our  country  will  be  post- 
poned. The  government  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  insurrection.  What  better  evi- 
dence need  be  produced  of  such  an  intention  than  the 
recent  employment  of  spies  by  officials  of  the  Castle  to  en- 
courage the  manufacture  of  pikes  ? The  noble  lord  is  prepared 
to  govern  Ireland,  not  by  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
people,  but  by  a system  of  detective  police,  by  employing 
men  who  instigate  others  to  crime  for  the  purpose  of  betray- 
ing them.  Is  that  the  principle  on  which  Ireland  ought  to 
be  governed  ] The  noble  lord  relies  on  packed  juries.  If  he 
gets  a fair  jury  I say  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a verdict.  Let 
me  tell  him  that  if  he  fails,  the  prestige  and  influence  of  the 
Government  are  overthrown  by  that  defeat ; and  if  there  be 
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found  one  honest  and  intelligent  juror  out  of  the  twelve  to 
try  us,  his  object  is  defeated.  But  if  he  succeeds,  what  does 
he  obtain  ? He  little  knows  the  spirit  that  prevails  in  Ire- 
land if  he  does  not  know’  that  for  every  man  he  prosecutes 
he  brings  out  fifty,  a hundred,  ay,  or  a thousand  men,  wTho 
consider  that  so  far  from  being  disgraced  by  being  convicted 
for  serving  their  country,  they  w’ould  gladly  suffer  any  con- 
sequence in  such  a cause.  ...  I w’arn  the  noble  lord 
that  he  can  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  the  influence  of 
the  gentry  of  Ireland.  The  time  w’as  when  they  had  in- 
fluence, but  it  is  not  so  novr.  Then  there  are  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland,  but  these  men  are  at  this  time  exceedingly 
discontented  with  the  Government  of  this  country.  Amongst 
the  Orangemen  of  the  North  there  exists  a good  deal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  it  is  singular  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederate  party  who  entertain  the 
most  extreme  opinions  are  closely  connected  with  the  Orange- 
men of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  Government  next  relies 
upon  the  police  force.  Now  that  force  is  10,000  strong,  but 
it  is  entirely  national ; they  are  taken  from  the  people,  and 
though  they  are  excellent  preservers  of  order,  and  though  I 
hope  they  wall  preserve  order,  yet  if  w’e  wrere  ever  led  to 
a great  national  strife  between  nation  and  nation,  the 
policemen  w’ould  be  too  glad  to  obtain  the  certainty  of 
the  future  honours  and  renown  which  wTould  belong  to 
them  if  they  acted  as  the  saviours  of  the  country, 
not  to  take  part  with  their  country’s  cause.  The 
Government  next  relies  upon  the  army.  Now  the  army 
is  a very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  whole  population  ; and 
if,  during  the  ’98  rebellion,  150,000  troops  wTere  required  to 
retain  possession  of  tw’o  or  three  counties  in  Ireland,  under 
the  circumstances,  do  you  suppose  if  it  were  to  come  to  a 
struggle — which  God  forbid — do  you  suppose  that  your 
30,000  men,  at  present  under  arms  in  Ireland,  would  present 
any  serious  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  wishes  by  the 
Irish  people  ? But  however  painful  to  you  may  be  the  re- 
flection, I believe  that  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  army  in  Ire- 
land. I am  persuaded  that  if  there  were  a struggle  to- 
morrow, a large  portion  of  the  army  in  Ireland  would  refuse 
to  act  against  the  people.  . . . The  object  of  my  argu- 

ment has  been  to  show’  that  if  ever,  u/ihappily,  these  tw’o  great 
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countries  should  come  into  collision,  the  result  would  be  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  and  cannot  in  any  case  be  otherwise  than 
disastrous  to  you.  I do,  under  these  circumstances,  implore 
you,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  consider  the  portentous  warn- 
ings which  have  been  presented  by  what  has  occurred  in 
other  countries.  Before  the  knell  of  English  power  in  Ire- 
land is  sounded,  I beg  of  you  to  make  friends  of  the  Irish 
people  by  conceding  to  therm  those  national  rights  which 
they  claim,  and  to  which,  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 
they  are  entitled. 


^iEhe  SExrr It  oi  n IjDife. 


BY  JOHN  K.  CASEY. 

[Dedicated  to  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan.] 

’Twas  summer  time  long  years  ago, 

Where  shone  the  skies  of  Italy, 

And  Tiber’s  waters  calmly  flow 
Ear  westward  to  the  sun-lit  sea. 

Amid  the  Roman  city’s  crowd, 

Montorio’s  arches  darkly  loom, 

And  in  their  shade,  with  forehead  bowed, 

An  Irish  boy  knelt  by  a tomb. 

He  read  the  names  above  the  clay — 

He  asked — c ‘ What  led  their  footsteps  here 
From  Irish  hills  far,  far  away, 

To  find  an  exile’s  lonely  bier  V} 

il  0 Pilgrim  ! in  this  cold  clay  rest 
Two  chiefs  of  distant  Inisfail — 

O’Donnell  of  the  peerless  crest, 

And  Ulster’s  prince,  great  Hugh  O’Neill ! 
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“ They  fled  their  land — then  all  is  dim — 
Their  after  fate  none  now  may  tell — 

They  faded  from  the  earth’s  wide  rim 

The  day  they  bade  their  homes  farewell.” 

Up  rose  the  youth,  with  steady  eye, 

And  heart  in  resolution  strong — 

He  prayed  a prayer  to  God  on  high, 

To  save  the  just,  and  right  the  wrong. 

And  then  he  vowed  their  path  to  trace — 
Their  dreary  path  on  sea  and  shore — 

Since  oceanward  they  turned  their  face, 

And  from  their  native  mountains  bore  ; 

To  place  their  pictures  in  the  light, 

The  jewelled  light  of  truth  and  love  ; 

To  lift  the  clouded  veil  of  Night 
From  the  dark  web  their  twilights  wove. 


Leaf  after  leaf,  as  years  passed  on, 

He  added  to  the  record  frail  ; 

Leaf  after  leaf,  till  years  were  gone, 

With  Time’s  swift  wind  to  fill  the  sail. 

Oh  ! many  a storm  of  deadly  woe 
And  feverish  care  around  did  roll ; 

The  vow — that  vow  of  long  ago, 

Still  filled  the  ceaseless  worker’s  soul. 

Now — now  the  hope’s  fulfilled  at  last — 

The  path  is  traced — the  work  is  done — 

The  stars  shine  through  the  misty  Past — 
The  fight  ’gainst  darkness  fought  and  won. 

Long  as  the  pilgrim’s  feet  will  tread 
In  dim  Montorio’s  shades  of  gloom, 

To  weave  bright  visions  of  the  dead, 

And  kneel  above  that  lonely  tomb  ; 

He  11  think  upon  the  bright-eyed  youth 
Who  knelt  beside  that  sacred  shrine — 

Who  sought,  in  guileless  faith  and  truth. 

The  story  of  their  life’s  decline. 
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And  long  as  Celtic  bosoms  give 
Their  love  to  widowed  Inisfail, 

That  noble  spirit’s  name  shall  live. 
Linked  with  O’Donnell  and  O’Xeill ! 


tMmjjara  in  f is  §oots. 


FROM!  SIR  JONAH  BARRINGTON’S  “ PERSONAL  SKETCHES.” 

Another  custom  in  the  House  gave  rise  to  a very  curious 
anecdote  which  I shall  here  mention.  The  members  formerly 
attended  the  (Irish)  House  of  Commons  in  full  dress — an 
arrangement  first  broken  through  by  the  following  circum- 
stance : — A very  important  constitutional  question  was  de- 
bating between  the  government  and  the  opposition  ; a ques- 
tion, by-the-by,  at  which  my  English  reader  will  probably 
feel  surprised — namely,  “ as  to  the  application  of  a sum  of 
<£60,000,  then  lying  unappropriated  in  the  Irish  Treasury* 
being  a balance  after  paying  all  debts  and  demands  upon  the 
country  or  its  establishments.”  The  numbers  seemed  to  be 
nearly  poised,  although  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  ma- 
jority would  incline  to  give  it  to  the  king,  whilst  the  opposi- 
tion would  recommend  laving  it  out  upon  the  country  ; 
when  the  sergeant -at-arms  reported  that  a member  wanted 
to  force  his  way  into  the  House  undressed , in  dirty  boots, 
and  splashed  up  to  his  shoulders.  The  Speaker  could  not 
oppose  custom  to  privilege,  and  was  necessitated  to  admit 
him.  It  proved  to  be  Mr.  Tottenham  of  Ballyearney, 
county  Wexford,  covered  w’ith  mud,  and  wearing  a huge  pair 
of  jack  boots.  Having  heard  that  the  question  was  likely  to 
come  on  sooner  than  was  expected,  he  had  mounted  his 
horse  at  Ballyearney,  set  off  in  the  night,  ridden  nearly 
sixty  miles  up  to  the  Parliament  House  direct,  and  rushed 
in,  without  washing  or  cleaning  himself,  to  vote  for  the 
country.  He  arrived  just  at  the  critical  moment ; and 
critical  it  was,  for  the  numbers  were  in  truth  e^uil , and  bis 
casting  vote  gave  a majority  of  one  to  “ the  country”  party. 
This  anecdote  could  not  die  while  the  Irish  Parliament  lived ; 
and  I recollect  “ Tottenham  in  his  Boots”  remaining  down 
to  a very  late  period  a standing  toast  at  certain  Dish  patrio- 
tic tables. 
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<Shetmt£ 


BY  J.  S.  LEFANtf. 


PART  I. 

Jist  after  the  war,  in  the  year  ’Ninety-Eight, 

As  soon  as  the  Boys  were  all  scattered  an’  bate, 

JTwas  the  custom,  whenever  a peasant  was  got, 

To  hang  him  by  trial — barrin’  such  as  was  shot. 

There  was  trial  by  j ary  goin’  on  by  daylight, 

An’  the  martial-law  hangin’  the  lavings  by  night. 

It’s  them  was  hard  times  for  honest  gossoons ; 

If  they  missed  in  the  judges  they’d  meet  the  dragoons  ; 
An’  whether  the  sojers  or  judges  gave  sentence, 

The  divil  a much  time  they  allowed  for  repentance  ; 

An’  many  a fine  Boy  was  then  on  his  keepin’, 

With  small  share  of  restin’,  or  sittin’,  or  sleepin’ ; 

An’  because  they  loved  Erinn,  an’  scorned  to  sell  it, 

A prey  for  the  bloodhound — a mark  for  the  bullet — 
Unsheltered  by  night  and  unrested  by  day, 

With  the  heath  for  their  barrack,  revenge  for  their  pay. 
An’  the  bravest  an’  honestest  Boy  of  thim  all 
Was  Shemus  O’Brien,  from  the  town  of  Glingall ; 

His  limbs  wor  well  set,  an’  his  body  was  light. 

An’  the  keen-fanged  hound  had  not  teeth  half  as  white  ; 
But  his  face  was  as  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 

An’  his  cheek  never  warmed  with  the  blush  of  the  red  ; 
An’  for  all  that,  he  wasn’t  an  ugly  young  boy, 

For  the  divil  himself  couldn’t  blaze  with  his  eye — 

So  droll  an’  so  wicked,  so  dark  an’  so  bright, 

Like  a fire-flash  that  crosses  the  depth  of  the  night ; 

An’  he  was  the  best  mower  that  ever  has  been, 

An’  the  elegantest  hurler  that  ever  was  seen  : 

In  fencin’  he  gave  Patrick  Mooney  a cut, 
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An’  in  jumpin’  he  bate  Tom  Molony  a foot ; 

An’  for  lightness  of  foot  there  was  not  his  peer, 

For,  begorra,  he’d  almost  outrun  the  red  deer  ; 

An’  his  dancin’  was  such  that  the  men  used  to  stare, 

An’  the  women  turn  crazy,  he  did  it  so  quare  ; 

An’  sure  the  whole  world  gave  in  to  him  there  ! 

An’  it’s  he  was  the  Boy  that  was  hard  to  be  caught, 

An’  it’s  often  he  ran,  an’  it’s  often  he  fought, 

An’  it’s  many’s  the  one  can  remember  right  well 
The  quare  things  he  did ; an’  it’s  oft  I heerd  tell 
How  he  frightened  the  magistrates  in  Cahirbally, 

An’  escaped  through  the  sojers  in  Aherloe  valley, 

An’  leathered  the  yeomen,  himself  agin  four, 

An’  stretched  the  four  strongest  on  old  Galtimore. 

But  the  fox  must  sleep  sometimes,  the  wild  deer  must  rest, 
An’  treachery  will  prey  on  the  blood  of  the  best  : 

Afther  many  an  action  of  power  an’  of  pride, 

An’  many  a night  on  the  mountain’s  blake  side, 

An’  a thousand  great  dangers  an’  toils  overpast, 

In  the  darkness  of  night  he  was  taken  at  last. 

How,  Shemus  ! look  back  cn  the  beautiful  moon, 

For  the  door  of  the  prison  must  close  on  you  soon  ; 

And  take  your  last  look  at  her  dim,  misty  light, 

That  falls  on  the  mountain  an’  valley  to-night — 

One  look  at  the  village,  one  look  at  the  flood, 

An’  one  at  the  sheltering,  far-distant  wood  :j 
Farewell  to  the  forest,  farewell  to  the  hill, 

An’  farewell  to  the  friends  that  will  think  of  you  still, 
Farewell  to  the  patthern,  the  hurlin’,  an’  wake, 

An’  farewell  to  the  girl  that  would  die  for  your  sake  ! 

Twelve  sojers  soon  brought  him  to  Maryborough  jail, 

An’  with  irons  secured  him,  refusin’  all  bail. 

The  fleet  limbs  wor  chained  and  the  sthrong  hands  wor 
bound, 

An’  he  lay  down  his  length  on  the  cold  prison  ground  ; 

An’  the  dhrames  of  his  childhood  came  over  him  there, 

As  gentle  and  soft  as  the  sweet  summer  air  ; 

An’  happy  remimbrances  crowdin’  on  ever, 

As  fast  as  the  foam-flakes  dhrift  down  on  the  river, 

Bringin’  fresh  to  his  heart  merry  days  long  gone  by, 

Till  the  tears  gathered  heavy  and  thick  in  his  eye. 

But  the  tears  didn’t  fall,  for  the  pride  iv  his  heart 
Wouldn’t  suffer  one  dhrop  down  his  pale  cheek  to  start ; 
An’  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  the  dark  prison  cave, 
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An’  he  swore  with  a fierceness  that  misery  gave, 

By  the  hopes  iv  the  good  an’  the  cause  iv  the  brave, 

That  when  he  was  mouldering  in  the  cowld  grave. 

His  inimies  never  should  have  it  to  boast 

His  scorn  iv  their  vengeance  one  moment  was  lost. 

His  bosom  might  bleed,  but  his  cheek  should  be  dhry, 

For  undaunted  he  lived,  and  undaunted  he’d  die. 


PART  II. 

Well,  as  soon  as  a few  weeks  were  over  an’  gone, 

The  terrible  day  of  the  trial  came  on  ; 

There  was  such  a great  crowd,  there  was  scarce  room  to 
stand, 

An’  sojers  on  guard,  an’  dragoons  sword  in  hand  ; 

An’  the  court-house  so  full  that  the  people  were  bothered, 
An’  attorneys  and  criers  on  the  point  of  being  smothered  ; 
An’  counsellors  almost  gave  over  for  dead, 

An’  the  jury  sittin’  up  in  the  box  over-head  ; 

An’  the  judge  settled  out  so  determined  an’  big, 

With  the  gown  on  his  back,  an’  an  elegant  wig  ; 

An’  silence  was  called,  an’  the  minit  ’twas  said, 

The  court  was  as  still  as  the  heart  of  the  dead. 

An’  they  heard  but  the  opening  of  one  prison  lock, 

An’  Shemus  O’Brien  kem  into  the  dock — 

For  one  moment  he  turned  his  eyes  round  on  the  throng, 
An’  then  looked  on  the  bars,  so  firm  and  so  strong  ; 

An’  he  saw  that  he  had  not  a hope  nor  a friend, 

A chance  to  escape  nor  a word  to  defend  ; 

An’  he  folded  his  arms  as  he  stood  there  alone, 

As  calm  and  as  cold  as  a statue  of  stone. 

An’  they  read  a big  writin’,  a yard  long  at  laste, 

An’  Shemus  didn’t  see  it,  nor  mind  it  a taste. 

An’  the  j udge  took  a big  pinch'of  snuff,  an’  he  says  : 

“ Are  you  guilty  or  not,  Jim  O’Brien,  if  you  please  ?” 

An’  all  held  their  breath  in  the  silence  of  dread, 

An’  Shemus  O’Brien  made  answer  an’  said  : 

4 4 My  lord,  if  you  ask  me  if  in  my  life-time 
I thought  any  treason,  or  did  any  crime, 

That  should  call  to  my  cheek,  as  I stand  alone  here, 

The  hot  blush  of  shame  or  the  coldness  of  fear, 

Though  I stood  by  the  grave  to  receive  my  death-blow, 
Before  God  an’  the  world  I would  answer  you  No  ! 

But  if  you  would  ask  ire,  as  I think  it  like, 
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If  in  the  rebellion  I carried  a pike, 

An’  fought  for  ould  Ireland,  from  the  first  to  the  close, 

An’  shed  the  heart’s  blood  of  her  bitterest  foes — 

I answer  you  Yes  ; an’  I tell  you  again, 

Though  I stand  here  to  perish,  it’s  my  glory  that  then 
In  her  cause  I was  willin’  my  veins  should  run  dry, 

An’  now  for  her  sake  I am  ready  to  die.’’ 

Then  the  silence  was  great,  and  the  jury  smiled  bright, 
An’  the  judge  wasn’t  sorry  the  job  was  made  light ; 

By  my  soul,  it’s  himself  was  the  crabbed  ould  chap  ! 

In  a twinkling  he  pulled  on  his  ugly  black  cap. 

Then  Shemus’s  mother,  in  the  crowd  standin’  by, 

Called  out  to  the  judge  with  a pitiful  cry  : 

“0  Judge,  darlin’,  don’t — oh  ! don’t  say  the  word  ! 

The  crathur  is  young — have  mercy,  my  lord  ! 

You  don’t  know  him,  my  lord  ; oh  ! don’t  give  him  to 
ruin  ! 

He  was  foolish — he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doin’  ! 

He’s  the  kindliest  crathur,  the  tinderest-hearted  ; 

Don’t  part  us  for  ever,  we  that’s  so  long  parted  ! 

Judge  mavoumeen,  forgive  him — forgive  him,  my  lord  ! 
An’  God  will  forgive  you — oh  ! don’t  say  the  word  !” 

That  was  the  first  minit  O’Brien  was  shaken, 

When  he  saw  he  was  not  quite  forgot  or  forsaken  ! 

An’  down  his  pale  cheek,  at  the  word  of  his  mother, 

The  big  tears  were  running,  one  after  the  other, 

An’  two  or  three  times  he  endeavoured  to  spake, 

But  the  strong  manly  voice  used  to  falter  an’  break. 

But  at  last,  by  the  strength  of  his  high-mounting  pride, 

He  conquered  an’  mastered  his  grief’s  swelling  tide  ; 

An’  says  he : “ Mother,  don’t — don’t  break  your  poor  heart ! 
Sure,  sooner  or  later,  the  dearest  must  part. 

An’  God  knows  it’s  better  than  wand’ring  in  fear 
On  the  bleak  trackless  mountain  among  the  wild  deer, 

To  be  in  the  grave,  where  the  heart,  head,  an’  breast 
From  labour  an’  sorrow  for  ever  shall  rest. 

Then  mother,  my  darlin’,  don’t  cry  any  more — 

Don’t  make  me  seem  broken  in  this  my  last  hour  ; 

For  I wish,  when  my  heart’s  lyin’  under  the  raven, 

Iso  true  man  can  say  that  I died  like  a craven.’* 

Then  towards  the  judge  Shemus  bent  down  his  head, 

An’  that  minit  the  solemn  death-sentence  was  said. 
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PART  III. 

The  mornin’  was  bright,  an’  the  mists  rose  on  high, 

An*  the  lark  whistled  merrily  in  the  clear  sky — 

But  why  are  the  men  standing  idle  so  late  ? 

An’  why  do  the  crowd  gather  fast  in  the  street  ? 

What  come  they  to  talk  of  ? — what  come  they  to  see  ? 

An5  why  does  the  long  rope  hang  from  the  cross-tree  ? 

O Shemus  O’Brien,  pray  fervent  an’  fast ! 

May  the  saints  take  your  soul,  for  this  day  your  last. 

Pray  fast  an’  pray  strong,  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 

When  strong,  proud,  an’  great  as  you  are,  you  must  die  ! — 
At  last  they  drew  open  the  big  prison  gate, 

An’  out  came  the  sheriffs  an’  sojers  in  state ; 

An’  a cart  in  the  middle,  an’  Shemus  was  in  it — 

Not  paler,  but  prouder  than  ever  that  minit , 

An’  as  soon  as  the  people  saw  Shemus  O’Brien, 

Wid  prayin’  and  blessin’,  an’  all  the  girls  cry  in’, 

A wild  wailin’  sound  kem  on  all  by  degrees, 

Like  the  sound  of  the  lonesome  wind  blowin’  through  trees  ! 
On,  on  to  the  gallows  the  sheriffs  are  gone, 

An’  the  car  an’  the  sojers  go  steadily  on. 

An’  at  every  side  swellin’  around  iv  the  cart, 

A wild  sorrowful  sound  that  would  open  your  heart. 

Now  under  the  gallow3  the  car  takes  its  stand, 

And  the  hangman  gets  up  with  a rope  in  his  hand. 

An’  the  priest  havin’  blest  him,  gets  down  on  the  ground  ; 
An’  Shemus  O’Brien  throws  one  look  around. 

Then  the  hangman  drew  near,  and  the  people  grew  still, 
Young  faces  turn  sickly,  an’  warm  hearts  turn  chill ; 

An’  the  rope  bein’  ready,  his  neck  was  made  bare, 

For  the  gripe  of  the  life-strangling  cords  to  prepare  ; 

And  the  good  priest  has  left  him,  havin’  said  his  last  prayer. 
But  the  good  priest  did  more — for  his  hands  he  unbound, 
An’  with  one  daring  spring  Jim  has  leaped  on  the  ground  ! 
Bang  ! bang  ! go  the  carbines,  an’  clash  go  the  sabres  ; 

He’s  not  down  ! he’s  alive  ! now  attend  to  him,  neighbours  ) 
By  one  shout  from  the  people  the  heavens  are  shaken — 
One  shout  that  the  dead  of  the  world  might  awaken. 

Your  swords  they  may  glitter,  your  carbines  go  bang, 

But  if  you  want  hangin’  ’tis  yourselves  yon  must  hang  ! 
To-night  he’ll  be  sleepin’  in  Aherloe  glin, 

An’  the  divil’s  in  the  dice  if  you  catch  him  agin. 

The  sojers  run  this  way,  the  sheriffs  run  that, 

An’  Father  Malone  lost  his  new  Sunday  hat : 

An’  the  sheriffs  w^ere,  both  of  them,  punished  severely, 

An’  fined  like  the  divil,  because  Jim  done  them  fairly. 
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flromas  Safe. 


A SKETCH  BY  T.  F.  MEAGHER* 

Look  at  that  young  man.  He  is  about  the  middle  height ; 
his  movements  are  quick,  and  indicate  the  nervous,  sanguine 
temperament.  His  shoulders  are  stooped.  He  carries  the 
habits  of  the  study  about  him  in  the  streets,  and  his  brain 
is  ever  bent  over  and  ahead  of  his  body.  As  he  paces  on- 
ward, with  quickness  and  intent,  it  would  seem  that  the  legs 
strove  to  overtake  that  something  which  is  passing  through 
his  mind.  His  dress  is  not  over-elegant  or  careful.  Get  a 
glimpse  at  his  face  and  you  at  once  perceive  that  energy, 
love,  firmness,  and  devotion  are  stamped  there.  My  friend, 
Dr.  Redfield,  the  physiognomist,  would  tell  you  that  great 
force  and  affection  beamed  from  that  young  man’s  mouth  and 
chin  ; that  strong  passions  and  vigour  lay  there,  and  that 
ostentation  played  no  paid  in  his  life-drama  ; that  the  nose 
indicated  intellect,  and  the  eyes  versatility,  activity,  and  pene- 
tration of  thought;  and,  were  the  hat  off,  his  forehead  would 
present  a striking  combination  of  these  various  faculties  and 
powers.  Follow  him,  if  you  will,  and  ere  you  have  left  him 
you  will  have  visited — the  workshop  of  the  artisan,  where 
he  talked  of  Irish  oak  for  furniture — the  studio  of  the  artist, 
to  whom  he  has  rapidly  and  brilliantly  suggested  and  grouped 
a picture  from  Irish  history — the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Hi- 
bernian Academy,  where  he  has  awakened  new  beauties  in 
the  painted  imaginations  of  Danby,  the  chivalric  groups  of 
Maclise,  or  the  portraits  of  Burton — the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  where  he  has  consulted  an  old  manuscript  and  fixed 
a date — the  museum  of  the  Irish  Academy,  where  he  has 
met  Doctor  Petrie,  and  with  him  inspected  some  newly  dug- 
up  Danish  or  ancient  Irish  relic — the  committee  room  of 
the  Repeal  Association,  where  he  threw  new  and  friendly 
light  upon  some  subject  of  angry  debate.  Probably  he  has 
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led  you  to  his  editorial  room,  where  he  has  corrected  a hand- 
ful of  proof-sheets  ; visited  half  a-dozen  booksellers’  shops  ; 
and  called  on  William  Elliot  Hudson,  to  hear  him  play  over 
an  arrangement  of  some  glorious  old  Irish  airs,  which  he  had 
recovered  from  a blind  piper  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara  or 
the  glens  of  Munster. 

Ay,  to  all  these  places,  and  many  more,  will  this  young 
man,  with  the  bent  shoulders  and  eager  face,  lead  you  ; and 
in  all  will  he  exhibit  the  extensive  resources  of  his  intellect 
in  bright,  happy  suggestions,  and  from  all  will  he  bear  away 
some  lesson  to  be  acted  on,  which  other  eyes  are  blind  to, 
and  to  which  other  ears  are  deaf. 

In  the  evening,  at  MacNevin’s  house  probably,  he  will 
meet  his  literary  and  political  friends,  the  nucleus  of  the 
party  afterwards  known  as  “ Young  Ireland,”  and  suggest 
to  them  how  best  they  may  supply  the  wants  of  Irish 
Literature,  or  instigate  the  life  of  Irish  Manufactures  and 
Arts,  by  pointing  out  the  exigencies  of  the  one  and  the 
necessities  of  the  other  as  observed  by  him  in  his  day’s  in- 
spection. Here  parliament  will  be  reviewed,  party  questions 
discussed,  an  Irish  policy  settled,  wit  flashed ; and  the  young 
man  with  stooped  shoulders  and  the  eager  face  will  peram- 
bulate the  streets  homewards,  the  old  Irish  air  ringing 
through  his  brain  and  almost  mastering  his  limbs,  until  he 
has  found  a translation  in  words  of  the  meaning  and  melody, 
which  he  writes  out  with  little  correction,  and  in  next 
Saturday’s  Nation  we  find  a “ Lament  for  the  Milesians,” 
or  a “ Fanny  Power,”  with  the  well-known  signature  of  “ The 
Celt.” 

And  that  young  man  is  “ The  Celt”  ? Ay,  that  young 
man  ! Would  you  know  more  of  him  ? Listen  ! 

Thomas  Osborne  Davis  was  born  in  the  year  1814,  at 
Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  The  scenery  by 
which  the  child  is  surrounded  fills  the  fancy  of  the  man. 
We  receive  impressions  then  as  we  do  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  they  are  alike  imperishable  in  our  memories ; 
and  alike  capable  of  as  great  variety  of  grouping  and  sug- 
gestiveness under  the  guidance  of  fancy  in  the  one  and  ex- 
perience in  the  other.  The  scenes  of  Davis’s  childhood 
were  well  calculated  to  add  to  his  natural  abilities  all  that 
was  chivalrous,  beautiful,  and  national.  In  his  poem  entitled 
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“ The  Rivers,”  lie  calls  the  locality  of  his  birth  and  childhood 
“ the  Eden  of  Ireland.”  Characterising  his  native  Munster 
Blackwater  and  its  scenery,  in  contradistinction  to  the  river 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  through  Ulster,  he  has  these 
fine  verses : — 

“ Far  kinder  the  woodlands  of  rich  Convamore, 

;And  more  gorgeous  the  turrets  of  saintly  Lismore  ; 

There,  the  stream,  like  a maiden 
With  love  overladen, 

Pants  wild  on  each  shore. 

“ Its  rocks  rise  like  statues,  tall,  stately,  and  fair. 

And  the  trees,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  mountains,  and  air, 

With  Wonder’s  soul  near  you 
To  share  with  and  cheer  you, 

Make  Paradise  there.” 

Within  a circle  of  ten  or  a dozen  miles  round  the  cradle- 
home  of  Davis,  the  air  is  thick  with  lay  and  legend — here 
hanging  like  a tattered  banner  over  the  castle  of  the  O’Keeffes 
at  Dromagh — here  muttering  through  the  venerable  abbey 
of  Buttevant,  or  whining,  dirge-like,  through  the  ruins  of  the 
Augustinian  monastery  at  Ballybeg.  Yon,  Kanturk  lifts  its 
remnants  of  castellated  antiquity;  and  west  of  Buttevant  the 
ruined  castle  of  Liscarrol  has  many  a crimson  tale  of  the  civil 
wars. 

Is  there  any  doubt  but  that  the  youth  rebuilt  those  ruins 
in  his  imagination,  besieged  or  defended  them,  fought  all 
their  battles,  and  carried  with  him  into  manhood  and  his  public 
life  the  victories  and  glories  of  his  fancy  % No  doubt,  they 
haunted  him  like — as  Shelley  says — • 

“The  echoes  of  an  ante-natal  dream.” 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  teaching  of  the  rocks,  streams, 
woods,  mountains,  and  ruins,  Davis  received  a good  educa- 
tion, and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Here  he  read 
much,  devoured  books  of  great  variety,  and  shelves-full  out-  . 
side  of  the  college  course.  He  received  no  distinction,  and  [ 
had  but  a “ moderate  reputation  for  high  ability  of  any  kind.” 
“He  was  not  a dull,  plodding,  blockhead  premium-man,”  says 
Mitchel.  “ But,”  says  Mr.  Wallis,  an  early  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, “ his  powers  were  like  the  nucleus  of  an  embryo  star  ; 
uncompressed,  unpurified,  flickering,  and  indistinct.  He 
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carried  about  with  him  huge  loads  of  what  other  men — most 
of  them  statists  and  logicians — had  thought  proper  to  assert ; 
but  what  he  thought  and  felt  himself  he  did  not  think  of 
putting  forward.” 

Thus  he  continued  reading,  feeling,  and  thinking  in  silence 
until  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  in  this  world,  and  all 
that  he  has  given  us  in  song,  essay,  political  report,  artistic 
suggestiveness,  and  statesmanlike  force,  was  made  voluble 
and  put  into  readable  shape  in  the  three  years  which  filled 
the  interim  between  that  period  and  his  death,  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1845.  His  beautiful  and  brilliant  “ Life  of  Curran,” 
prefixed  to  the  collection  of  “ Speeches,”  was  published  in 
1840;  but  it  was  upon  a sudden,  on  the  starting  of  the 
Nation  newspaper,  he  felt  his  strength  and  fairly  spread  his 
wings. 


lielateb  <S0ttl0. 


BY  LADY  WILDE. 

Between  us  may  roll  the  severing  ocean 

That  girdles  the  land  where  the  red  suns  set, 

But  the  spell  and  thrill  of  that  strange  emotion 
Which  touched  us  once  is  upon  us  yet. 

Ever  your  soul  shadows  mine,  o’erleaning 
The  deepest  depths  of  my  inmost  thought ; 

And  still  on  my  heart  comes  back  the  meaning 
Of  all  your  eloquent  lips  have  taught. 

Time  was  not  made  for  spirits  like  ours, 

Nor  the  changing  light  of  the  changing  hours  ; 
For  the  life  eternal  still  lies  below 
The  drifted  leaves  and  the  fallen  snow. 

Chords  struck  clear  from  our  human  nature 
Will  vibrate  still  to  that  past  delight 

When  our  genius  sprang  to  its  highest  stature, 

And  we  walked  like  gods  on  the  spirit-height. 

Can  we  forget — while  these  memories  waken. 
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Like  golden  strings  ’neath  the  player’s  hands, 

Or  as  palms  that  quiver,  by  night-winds  shaken, 

Warm  with  the  breath  of  the  perfumed  lands  ? 

Philosophy  lifted  her  torch  on  high, 

And  we  read  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit  thereby, 

And  I stood  in  the  strength  your  teaching  gave, 

As  under  Truth’s  mighty  architrave. 

Royally  crowned  were  those  moments  of  feeling, 

Or  sad  with  the  softness  of  twilight  skies, 

While  silent  tears  came  mournfully  stealing 
Up  through  the  purple  depths  of  our  eyes  ! 

I think  of  you  now — while  ocean  is  dashing 
The  foam  in  a thunder  of  silver  spray, 

And  the  glittering  gleams  of  the  white  oars  flashing 
Die  in  the  sunset  flush  of  the  day. 

For  all  things  beautiful,  free,  divine, 

The  music  that  floats  through  the  waving  pine, 

The  starry  night,  or  the  infinite  sea, 

Speak  with  the  breath  of  your  spirit  to  me. 

All  my  soul’s  unfulfilled  aspiration — 

Founts  that  flow  from  eternal  streams — 

Awoke  to  life,  like  a new  creation, 

In  the  Paradise  light  of  your  glowing  dreams. 

As  gold  refined  in  a three-fold  fire, 

As  the  Talith  robe  of  the  sainted  dead, 

Were  the  pure,  high  aims  of  our  hearts’  desire, 

The  words  we  uttered,  the  thoughts  half  said. 

We  spoke  of  the  grave  with  a voice  unmoved, 

Of  love  that  could  die  as  a thing  disproved, 

And  we  poured  the  rich  wine,  and  drank,  at  our  pleasure > 
Of  the  higher  life,  without  stint  or  measure. 

Time  fled  onward  without  our  noting, 

Soft  as  the  fall  of  the  summer  rain, 

While  thoughts  in  starry  cascades  came  floating 
Down  from  the  living  fount  of  the  brain. 

Yet — better  apart  ! Without  human  aidance 
I cross  the  River  of  Life  and  Fate — 

Wake  me  no  more  with  that  voice,  whose  cadence 
Could  lure  me  back  from  the  Golden  Gate  ; 

For  my  spirit  would  answer  your  spirit’s  call, 

Though  life  lay  hid  where  the  death-shadows  fall, 

And  the  mystic  joys  of  the  world  unseen 
Would  be  less  to  me  than  the  days  that  have  been. 
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Life  may  be  fair  in  that  new  existence 

Where  saints  are  crowned  and  the  saved  rejoice, 

But  over  the  breadth  of  the  infinite  distance 
I’ll  lean  and  listen  to  hear  your  voice. 

For  never  on  earth,  though  the  tempest  rages, 

And  never  in  heaven,  if  God  be  just, 

Never  through  all  the  unnumbered  ages 
Can  souls  be  parted  that  love  and  trust. 

Wait — there  are  worlds  diviner  than  this, 

Worlds  of  splendour,  of  knowledge,  and  blis3  ! 

Across  the  death-river — the  victory  won — 

We  shall  meet  in  the  light  of  a changeless  sun. 


& frapr  for  gtoimta. 


We  quote  the  following  eloquent  passage  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Father  Burke  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1872,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a new  Church  dedicated 
to  Saint  J oseph.  The  stone  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  from  Glen- 
dalough.  County  Wicklow,  and  this  circumstance  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  event.  The  ceremony  was  witnessed  by  a great  number 
of  persons,  who  loudly  applauded  the  gifted  speaker,  and  especially 
when,  in  the  following  words,  he  condemned  all  persecution  for  con* 
science’  sake  : — 

To-day  you  are  come,  my  friends,  to  lay  Irish  hands  to  the 
old,  familiar,  Irish  work  of  building  up  the  church.  But 
the  ceremony  of  to-day  has  a peculiar  significance  proper  to 
itself.  Your  parish  priest,  when  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  build  upon  this  spot  a church  to  the  Living  God, 
went  with  the  instinct  and  the  genius  of  a true  Catholic 
priest : the  man  who  loved  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people 
went  home  to  Ireland — he  went  to  the  Island  of  Saints — - 
he  went  home  to  the  grandmother  of  the  martyrs  of  God — 
and  there  he  sought  for  the  foundation-stone  that  he  would 
lay  3,000  miles  away  across  the  Atlantic  waves — the  foun- 
dation-stone of  his  new  church.  He  not  only  went  home  to 
Ireland  to  look  for  a corner-stone,  but  when  he  arrived  in  the 
holy  land,  he  went  to  the  holiest  part  of  the  Land  of  Saints  j 
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lie  went  up  into  the  glens  of  Wicklow  ; he  went  to  the  places 
that  have  resounded  for  1,500  years  to  the  prayer  and  chant 
of  Ireland’s  greatest  saints  ; he  went  to  the  place  that  was 
hallowed  by  the  recollections  of  Saint  Kevin,  Saint  Lau- 
rence O’Toole,  and  other  heroic  saints  of  Ireland  ; and  there 
he  sought  amid  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough  for  that 
foundation  corner-stone.  He  found  there  an  ancient  rock 
upon  which  the  saints  of  Ireland  were  accustomed  to  kneel 
in  their  prayers ; he  found  there  the  ancient  rock  upon  which 
the  tears  of  a martyr  nation  had  flowed  for  700  years  in  sorrow; 
and  he  dug  that  foundation  rock  from  out  the  consecrated 
ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Glendalough,  sanctified  by 
the  memories,  the  prayers,  and  the  tears  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  took  it  up  in  his  arms,  and  brought  it  to  Ame- 
rica to  lay  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Catholic  church  in 
Newark,  where  the  Irish  race  and  the  Irish  people  can  be 
reminded,  by  its  presence,  of  all  that  they  ever  did  and  of 
all  that  their  fathers  ever  suffered  for  the  country  and  the 
religion  that  they  loved.  But,'  men  of  Ireland  ! Catholic 
Irishmen  ! whilst  we  here  to-day  lay  the  foundation-stone  of 
our  future  beautiful  church ; whilst  we  place  the  ancient 
time-honoured  Irish  rock  in  its  American  bed ; let  me,  before 
I conclude,  say  one  word  to  express  my  gratitude  and  my 
love  for  the  land  which  opens  to-day  to  receive  that  Irish 
rock.  That  very  corner-stone,  at  home  in  Ireland,  was  made 
the  silent,  unconscious  witness  of  centuries  of  persecution 
and  bloodshed.  To-day  it  is  placed  in  the  soil  of  noble, 
generous,  free  America;  and  I pray  my  God  that  it  may 
never  witness  in  this  new  home  the  scenes  that  it  has  be- 
held in  the  land — the  sad  land  from  which  it  came.  That 
no  tear  of  a persecuted  heart,  no  complaint  of  a crushed, 
violated  conscience,  no  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  baneful 
quarrel  of  religious  war,  shall  ever  fall  upon  it  in  its  new 
home.  May  God  bless  America  ! May  His  choicest  blessings 
pour  forth  from  His  bosom  of  love  upon  this  noble,  gene- 
rous land.  Bless  America,  O God  ! Bless  this  land,  O God  ! 
Because  when  we,  Thy  Irish  children,  had  no  home,  and 
were  like  thy  own  Divine  Son,  without  a place  whereon  to 
lay  our  head,  the  bosom  of  America  was  opened  to  us,  and 
we  found  a home  and  a shelter  here.  I pray  to  Almighty 
God  that  amongst  the  blessings  that  He  is  prepared  to  pour 
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out  upon  America,  I pray  him,  from  out  my  heart,  to  bless 
this  laud  and  to  save  this  people  from  the  curse  of  ever  per- 
secuting any  man  for  his  religion.  We  have  learned  enough, 
Irishmen — we  have  learned  enough  in  our  past  history  to 
know  what  religious  persecution  means.  Let  no  Irishman 
leave  this  spot  to-day  without  making  up  his  mind  that  if 
ever  persecution  for  conscience’  sake  and  for  religion  is  pro- 
posed in  this,  his  new  free  home,  let  him  make  up  his  mind 
to  draw  the  sword  against  that  persecution  and  to  shield 
the  consciences  of  his  fellow-citizens ; for  it  is  a sacred  and 
most  god-like  cause  wherein  to  fight,  to  bleed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  die. 


©’Jteill  JUiitb. 


No  more  pathetic  close  to  a grand  career  is  recorded  than  that  of 
Tirowen’s  greatest  chieftain,  Hugh  O’Neill.  Vanquished  utterly  after 
a long,  heroic,  and  for  awhile  successful  struggle  ; forced  to  abandon  his 
patrimony  and  to  fly  from  the  land  of  his  heart  through  the  plots  of  un- 
scrupulous statesmen ; dependent  for  absolute  maintenance  on  the  bounty 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff ; compelled  to  witness  the  chief  of  his  fellow- 
fugitives  struck  down  by  death  in  the  very  noon  of  manhood,  while  he, 
old,  warworn,  and  careworn,  was  spared  in  solitary  exile  ; his  high  spirit 
and  great  love  for  Ireland  upheld  him  through  every  affliction.  Urging 
now  the  Holy  Father,  now  the  King  of  Spain,  and  now  the  Archdukes 
of  the  Netherlands,  for  aid  in  an  expedition  to  his  native  shore,  he  spent 
the  weary  years  ; until  the  saddest  calamity  of  all  fell  on  him,  and  the 
eyes  which  had  watched  with  triumphant  eagerness  the  rout  of  Eliza- 
beth’s soldiery  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  were  closed  in  total  blindness.  This 
mournful  event  suggested  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sherlock  the  following  lines, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Kev.  C.  P.  Meehan’s 
greatest  work,  “ The  Flight  of  the  Earls”  : — 

Peace,  father  ! peace,  I pray — you  waste  your  speech. 
Patience  is  easy  while  you’ve  but  to  preach. 

To  you  the  word  may  sweetest  music  be — 

On  me  its  utterance  grates  discordantly. 

My  soul  is  out  of  tune  with  patience,  priest ! 

Bid  me  go  riot  at  some  giddy  feast  » 

Where  wanton  revelry  jars  the  ear  of  night 
With  prodigal  mirth  that  mocks  my  hapless  plight ; 

Or  ask  me,  like  a beggar  blind  and  bowed, 

To  moan  some  dolorous  ditty  to  the  crowd. 
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That  pity’s  alms  may  recompense  the  tale  ; 

But  do  not  talk  of  patience  to  O’Neill  l 
Your  eyes  are  filmless — you  can  still  behold 
The  purple  sunset  striped  with  bars  of  gold  ; 

The  quiet  hills  that  sleep  in  peaceful  even  ; 

The  bright  blue  sky  that  seems  a smile  of  heaven  ; 

The  swelling  upland,  specked  with  drowsy  trees, 

Whose  nodding  branches  woo  the  careless  breeze  ; 

The  streams  that  flash  amid  the  emerald  fields  ; 

And  all  the  glories  which  our  fair  earth  yields  ; 

The  light  of  day — the  priceless  light  of  day  ! 

Whose  worth  alone  the  world’s  wealth  might  outweigh  ! 
And  oh  ! sweet  heaven  ! the  face  of  friends.  Ah  me  ! 
The  kindly  face  of  friends  I’ll  never  see. 

No  more  to  revel  in  those  eyes  so  rare 

Whose  liquid  love-glance  drowned  my  ev’ry  care ; 

Never  again  to  know  a father’s  pride, 

Though  all  my  brave  boys  sported  at  my  side ; 

Never  to  feel  my  heart  within  me  stir 
At  honest  look  of  faithful  servitor — 

Ah  ! thus  am  I outstretched  upon  a rack 
Which  tortures  me  with  pain  that  knows  no  slack, 

But  each  new  day  with  added  pangs  appears, 

While  minutes  brim  with  agony  of  years. 

Darkness  for  evermore  ! no  ray  ! no  hope  ! 

The  golden  gates  are  shut,  and  will  not  ope. 

Darkness  ! yet  darkness  ! always  darkness  ! yea, 
Around  my  very  soul  ’tis  wrapt  to-day  ! 

O father  ! pardon  me,  if,  to  my  lips, 

The  bitterness  newborn  of  such  eclipse 
Its  upstart  rankness  forward  seeks  to  thrust. 

Despair  has  flung  me  prone  in  misery’s  dust — 

The  hope  that  kept  my  sinking  spirit  high 
Fled  vanquished  with  the  light  that  left  mine  eye. 

You  know,  O friend  ! how  I have  lived  on  hope, 
Watching  a time  to  give  my  purpose  scope — 

Watching  and  waiting,  praying,  plotting  too, 

The  bonds  of  bleeding  Ireland  to  undo — 

Now  all  is  o’er  ! Now  is  it  time  to  die — 

The  grave  alone  is  meet  for  such  as  I. 

Who  would  not  rather  sleep  beneath  the  turf, 

Than  live  a wreck,  tossed  helpless  on  life’s  surf, 

With  naught  before  save  blank,  perpetual  gloom — 
Behind,  dead  memories,  which  dimly  loom 
From  out  the  fitful  past  with  shadowy  mien — 

Poor,  troubled  ghosts  of  glories  that  have  been  ? 

O fair  Tyrone  ! 0 kinsmen  bold  and  true  ! 
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O dear,  dear  country  ! take  my  sad  adieu  ! 

These  vacant  eyes  will  ne’er  be  gladdened  more 
With  sight  of  sacred  Ireland’s  dim,  blue  shore. 

Alas  ! poor  Ireland  ! bound  with  firmer  coils, 

In  spite  of  lavished  blood  and  wasting  toils — 

Broken  in  piecemeal,  rent  through  breadth  and  length, 
Who  now  will  weld  your  fragments  into  strength 
Who  now  will  teach  you,  better  glorious  death 
Than  cringe  to  insolent  foes  with  fawning  breath  ? 

Who  now  will  shield  you  from  the  scorching  ire 
That  pitiless  rains  on  you,  like  show’rs  of  fire  ? 

0 father  ! when  these  swelling  thoughts  upstart 

1 find  no  room  for  patience  in  my  heart, 

And,  like  a lion  caged,  my  spirit  flings 
Against  its  bars  in  wild,  despairful  springs. 

But  yet,  I must  be  patient, — and  I will. 

Be  still ! ye  fierce,  unquiet  thoughts,  be  still ! 

And  I will  hope — ay  ! hope,  in  spite  of  all — 

That  gracious  heaven  will  rend  the  blinding  pall 
Which  shrouds  my  country  in  a darker  gloom 
Than  ev’n  mine  own — when  I am  in  the  tomb. 


Boats  have  come  off  to-day  bringing  stores  of  oranges,  limes, 
vegetables,  and  fresh-baked  bread.  The  oranges  are  very 
large  and  delicious,  some  with  a brown  rind  like  russet- 
apples,  and  others  emerald-green.  I became  proprietor  of 
thirty  for  sixpenqe ; and  shall  never,  never  wish  to  forget 
the  brutal  rapture  with  which  I devoured  six  of  them  on  the 
spot.  Several  of  those  who  had  charge  of  these  boats  and 
merchandise  were  slaves,  perhaps  African-born  (for  these 
Brazilian  ports,  together  with  Havana,  are  great  marts  of 
African  men).  I surveyed  them  long  and  earnestly  ; for  be- 
fore this  day  I never  saw  a slave  in  his  slavery — I mean  a 
merchantable  slave,  a slave  of  real  money-value,  whom  a 
prudent  man  will,  in  the  way  of  business,  pay  for  and  feed 
afterwards.  The  poor  slaves  I have  been  accustomed  to  see 
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are  not  only  of  no  value,  but  their  owners  will  go  to  heavy 
expense  to  get  rid  of  them — not  imported  slaves,  but  sur- 
plus slaves  for  export — slaves  with  a glorious  Constitution, 
slaves  with  a Palladium , a Habeas  Corpus  to  be  suspended, 
and  a Trial  by  Jury  whereby  they  may  have  the  comfort  of 
being  rooted  out  of  house  and  home,  transported,  and  hanged 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  " upper  classes.”  These  slaves  in 
Brazil  are  fat  and  merry,  obviously  not  overworked  or 
underfed;  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  see  the  lazy  rogues  lolling  in 
their  boats,  sucking  a piece  of  green  sugar-cane,  and  grinning 
and  jabbering  together,  not  knowing  that  there  is  such  an 
atrocity  as  a Palladium  in  the  whole  world.  Besides,  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  any  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  French 
colony,  is  not  by  any  means  so  abject  as  it  was  under  the 
English  and  is  under  the  Americans.  To  the  exercise  of 
power  this  Anglo-Saxon  race  always  adds  insolence.  Slaves 
in  Brazil  are  expected  to  work  moderately,  but  are  not  treated 
with  contumely.  They  are  often  admitted  to  the  society  of 
the  families  they  serve,  and  lead  in  some  measure  the  life  of 
human  beings.  Is  it  better,  then,  to  be  the  slave  of  a mer- 
ciful master  and  a just  man,  or  to  be  serf  to  an  Irish  land- 
appropriator  1 God  knoweth. 


Enhocaiiott  of  the  ^tuse. 


BY  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Thou  rushing  spirit,  that  oft  of  old 

Hast  thrilled  my  veins  at  evening  lonely, 
When  musing  by  some  ivied  hold, 

Where  dwell  the  daw  and  marten  only  : 
That  oft  hast  stirred  my  rising  hair, 

When  midnight  on  the  heath  has  found  me, 
And  told  me  potent  things  of  air 

Were  haunting  all  the  waste  around  me. 

W7ho  sweep’st  upon  the  inland  breeze, 

By  rock  and  glen  in  autumn  weather, 
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With  fragrance  of  wild  myrtle  trees, 

And  yellow  furze  and  mountain  heather. 
Who  seaward  on  the  scented  gale, 

To  meet  the  exile,  coursest  fleetly, 

When  slowly  from  the  ocean  vale 
His  native  land  arises  sweetly. 

That  oft  hast  thrilled  with  creeping  fear 
My  shuddering  nerves  at  ghostly  story  ; 

Or  sweetly  drew  the  pitying  tear, 

At  thoughts  of  Erin’s  ruined  glory  : 

A fire  that  burns — a frost  that  chills — 

As  turns  the  song  to  woe  or  gladness  ; 

Now  couched  by  wisdom’s  fountain  rills, 

And  skirting  now  the  wilds  of  madness. 

0 spirit  of  my  island  home  ! 

O spirit  of  my  native  mountain  ! 

Romantic  fancy,  quickly  come, 

Unseal  for  me  thy  sparkling  fountain — 

If  e’er  by  lone  Killarney’s  wave, 

Or  wild  Glengariff’s  evening  billow, 

My  opening  soul  a welcome  gave 
To  thee  beneath  the  rustling  willow. 

Or  rather  who,  in  riper  days, 

In  ruined  aisles  at  solemn  even, 

My  thoughtful  bosom  wont  to  raise 
To  themes  of  purity  and  heaven, 

And  people  all  the  silent  shades 

With  saintly  forms  of  days  departed — 
When  holy  men  and  votive  maids 

Lived  humbly  there  and  heavenly-hearted. 

O thou,  the  minstrel’s  bliss  and  bane — 

His  fellest  foe  and  highest  treasure — 

That  keep’st  him  from  the  heedless  train 
Apart  in  grief — apart  in  pleasure  ; 

That,  chainless  as  the  wandering  wind, 
Where’er  thou  wilt,  unbidden  blowest, 

And  o’er  the  unexpectant  mind 
All  freely  com’st  and  freely  goest. 

Come,  breathe  along  my  trembling  chords. 
And  mingle  in  the  rising  measure 
Those  burning  thoughts  and  tinted  words 
That  pierce  the  inmost  soul  with  pleasure  ; 
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Possess  my  tongue — possess  my  brain, 
Through  every  nerve  electric  thrilling, 
That  I may  pour  my  ardent  strain 
With  gentle  force  and  fervent  feeling. 


gs  it  p#  §*. 


This  is  such  an  article  as  might  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Dublin  daily  press  before  now,  if  wisdom  guided  the  councils  of  the 
rulers  of  Ireland.  Let  us  hope  that  ere  long  occasion  may  be  given  for 
something  of  the  sort ; meantime  we  put  it  into  print,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  the  reporters’  hands  for  the  event.  A few  slight  changes  are 
probably  all  it  will  need  when  that  good  time  shall  have  arrived. 

Monday  last,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the 
restored  Irish  Parliament  by  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  was 
a day  of  great  rejoicing  in  Dublin.  Throughout  the  entire 
country  it  was  kept  as  a national  holiday.  There  were  cele 
brations  of  the  event  in  nearly  every  town  and  village  of  the 
kingdom  ; but,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  it  was  in  the 
metropolis  that  the  popular  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness  burst 
out  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  revealed  itself  in  scenes 
of  the  greatest  splendour. 

In  our  number  of  Saturday  last  we  described  the  prepara- 
tions that  had  been  made  throughout  the  city  for  the  joyful 
celebration  of  this  glorious  event,  as  far  as  they  had  gone  up 
to  that  time  ; but  of  course  a great  advance  has  been  made 
during  the  past  week.  The  gas-fitters  worked  night  and  day, 
getting  up  numerous  ingenious  and  handsome  devices  in  front 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  houses  of  some  of  our  chief  citi- 
zens, and  many  very  beautiful  and  costly  transparencies  were 
displayed  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  If  we  might  venture 
to  particularise  a few  among  the  many  remarkable  for  the 
artistic  elegance  of  their  execution  and  the  patriotic  spirit 
displayed  in  their  designs,  we  would  refer  to  those  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Waterhouse,  Chambers,  and  West  and 
Son,  Dame-street;  Mr.  Samuel  M‘Comas,  Lower  Abbey-street; 
Mr.  Richard  Allen,  Sackville-street ; Messrs.  Acheson,  Switzer 
and  Co.,  Brown,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  and  Yeatesand  Son,  Graf- 
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toil-street ; the  Messrs.  Pim  and  Co.,  South  Great  George’s- 
street;  and  at  the  offices  of  the  Evening  Mail , Daily  Express, 
and  Saunders’s  News-Letter.  One  of  the  buildings,  the  decora- 
tion of  which  attracted  most  attention,  was  that  on  Burgh-quay 
known  as  Conciliation  Hall  during  the  period  of  the  Repeal 
agitation,  but  more  recently  occupied  as  a corn-store.  Now 
that  the  glorious  change  so  often  and  so  ably  advocated  within 
its  walls  by  the  immortal  O’Connell — would  that  he  had  lived 
to  see  this  day  ! — was  about  to  be  consummated,  it  was  very 
properly  arranged  that  this  interesting  national  relic  should 
be  restored  to  public  and  national  uses ; and  with  that  view 
it  has  just  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  renovated,  and  rede- 
corated, under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Byrne, 
T.C.,  to  whom  the  task  was  indeed  a labour  of  love.  The 
-affectionate  regard  displayed  by  Mr.  Byrne  for  the  building 
within  which  he  had  in  times  gone  by  acted  so  prominent  a 
part,  and  the  old  cause  for  whose  advancement  he  had  la- 
boured so  long  and  so  earnestly,  was  the  theme  of  general 
admiration. 

Of  course,  a similar  renovation  had  been  effected  in  the 
Old  Parliament  House ; the  money-changers  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  it,  their  counters  and  offices  removed,  and  the 
room  of  the  Common^  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
~was  on  the  memorable  day  when  Grattan  moved  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  and,  bowing  before  the  august  presence  of  his 
regenerated  country,  exclaimed  Esto  Perpetua.  The  chamber 
of  the  Lords,  never  having  undergone  any  alteration  since 
that  time,  required  nothing  more  than  a freshening  of  the  paint- 
ing and  gilding  and  the  renewal  of  the  velvet  covering  on  the 
cushions.  There  were,  however,  some  special  arrangements 
made  for  the  present  extraordinary  occasion,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  the  erection  of  a magnificent  throne 
for  her  Majesty  at  the  east  end  of  the  room.  This  beau- 
tiful work  of  Irish  art  deserves  a more  detailed  notice  than 
we  can  give  it  in  our  present  number  ; just  now  we  can' only 
say  that  the  carvings,  into  which  all  the  national  emblems 
are  introduced,  are  admirably  designed  and  manipulated, 
and  that  the  effect  of  its  frame  of  gold,  with  its  upholstering 
of  vivid  green,  is  most  striking.  The  entire  work  reflects 
infinite  credit  on  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Fry,  of  Westmore- 
land-street,  by  whom  it  was  executed.  The  exterior  of  the 
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noble  building  also  showed  signs  of  preparation  for  the 
joyous  occasion.  On  the  facade  of  one  of  the  wings,  in  large 
gilt  letters,  were  the  words — 

“ God  Save  Ireland.” 

On  the  other  were  displayed  in  a similar  manner — 

“ God  Save  the  Queen.” 

In  the  centre  space  was  a large  shield,  on  which  was  the 
well-known  declaration  of  the  Volunteers  of  1782,  that — 

“The  King,  Lords,  and’  Commons  of  Ireland  are  the  only  body  who 
have  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom.” 

And  from  a huge  pole  erected  over  the  roof  fluttered  a large 
green  banner  bearing  the  inscription — 

“A  Nation  once  again.” 

Although  the  hour  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  her  Majesty  at 
the  Parliament  House  was  one  o’clock,  yet  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  masses  of  people,  male  and  female,  all 
dressed  in  holiday  attire,  began  to  congregate  in  College-green, 
and  along  the  route  from  the  Viceregal  residence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  all  desirous  of  catching  a glimpse  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  greeting  her  with*  their  heartiest  cheers,  as  she 
passed  on  her  way  to  perform  the  great  act  by  which  this 
country  has  been  restored  to  her  ancient  rank  among  the 
self-ruled  nations  of  the  earth.  At  about  twelve  o’clock  the 
head  of  the  national  procession,  consisting  of  the  municipal 
bodies  of  Ireland,  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
the  various  benevolent  and  trade  societies,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  College-green.  Those  bodies  as  they  came  up 
ranged  themselves  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  amidst 
enthusiastic  cheering  from  the  spectators,  more  especially 
from  the  young  men  who  crowded  the  space  in  front  of 
Trinity  College,  and  those  who  had  taken  up  positions  at  the 
windows  and  on  the  roof  of  that  ancient  building.  One  por- 
tion of  the  procession  attracted  particular  attention,  and  was 
received  with  a perfect  storm  of  ajiplause.  It  consisted  of 
a number  of  Orange  Lodges,  bearing  banners,  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  resolutions  which  they  had  passed  against  the 
Union  in  the  year  1800.  The  first  was  Lodge  No.  883  ; 
and  their  resolution,  which  was  adopted  at  Newtownbarry 
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on  the  16th  of  February  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  read 
as  follows  : — 

“ That  Orangemen  ought  to  come  forward,  as  Orangemen  and 
Irishmen,  and  declare  their  sentiments  against  a Legislative  Union, 
which  now,  or  at  any  other  time,  would  be  of  the  most  fatal  and 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  real  liberty  of  Ireland.” 

As  the  people  read  off  this  inscription,  and  the  date  appended 
to  it,  they  cheered  vigorously  ; and  not  less  was  their  enthu- 
siasm when  two  of  the  Dublin  Lodges  came  up  with  their 
banner  and  resolution,  the  latter  bearing  date  March  11th, 
1800,  and  worded  as  follows  : — 

“ That  the  Constitution  of  178*2,  under  which  our  country  has 
advanced  to  greatness  with  uncommon  rapidity,  is  that  which,  as 
Orangemen,  we  have  sworn  to  defend,  and  will  inviolably  maintain.” 

On  the  banner  of  another  of  the  Dublin  Lodges  was  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  their  series  of  resolutions,  passed  on  the 
3rd  day  of  March,  1800  : — 

“That  we  consider  the  friends  of  that  abominable  measure — a 
Union  with  Great  Britain — as  the  greatest  enemies  of  our  most  gra- 
cious Sovereign.  A measure  which  would  destroy  our  existence  as 
a nation,  and  eventually  involve  the  rights,  liberties,  and  even  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  ” 

The  prophetic  nature  of  those  references  to  the  Union  formed 
the  subject  of  general  comment.  The  following  was  also 
much  applauded.  It  was  the  declaration  of  Lodges  382  and 
907:— 

“That,  as  Irishmen,  we  feel  insulted  by  the  degrading  arguments 
held  forth  in  favour  of  the  Union,  as  if  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Ireland  were  so  weak,  helpless,  and  ignorant  that  they  can  neither 
support  nor  legislate  for  Ireland  without  British  aid.” 

It  was  popularly  rumoured  that  there  were  some  few  of 
the  Lodges  holding  back  from  this  gratifying  national  demon- 
stration, but  the  invariable  remark  on  their  conduct  was 
that  it  was  right  to  be  patient  with  them,  that  many  excuses 
could  be  made  for  them,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  rid  of  old 
prejudices,  and  that  one  year,  or  less,  of  Irish  self-govern- 
ment would  suffice  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the 
national  institutions  and  make  them  the  most  attached 
friends  of  Irish  freedom. 

By  this  time  the  members  of  both  Houses  began  rapidly 
to  arrive.  The  Commons,  elected  under  the  new  franchise, 
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included  many  of  the  popular  favourites,  and  many  of  those 
gentlemen  who  in  the  departments  of  art,  science,  and 
literature  have  nobly  maintained  the  honour  of  the  Irish 
name. 

But  now  a noise  like  the  roar  of  distant  thunder,  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  quays,  conveyed  the  welcome  news 
that  her  Majesty  was  on  her  way.  Louder  and  louder  swelled 
the  shout  as  the  royal  cortege,  escorted  by  a brilliant  mili- 
tary staff  and  led  by  two  companies  of  an  Irish  cavalry  regi- 
ment, in  a uniform  of  green  and  gold,  took  the  turn  from 
Parliament-street  into  Dame-street.  The  excitement  at  this 
moment  amongst  the  immense  crowd  became  intense.  So 
loud  and  continuous  was  the  cheering  that  the  strains  of  the 
military  band  which  preceded  the  royal  carriage  could  scarcely 
be  heard  for  an  instant.  Flags,  streamers,  banners  of  every 
kind  were  waved  from  the  windows,  and  by  the  adventurous 
individuals  who  leant  over  the  parapets  of  the  houses.  They 
were  of  all  colours  ; white,  red,  green,  orange,  blue,  yellow — 
all  Tvere  legitimate  and  patriotic  on  this  joyous  occasion.  The 
scene  when  her  Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some  of  the 
Royal  Family  alighted  and  entered  the  House,  absolutely 
baffles  description.  The  people  seemed  as  if  they  had  gone 
frantic  in  the  exuberance  of  their  rejoicing.  At  the  moment 
her  Majesty  took  her  seat  on  the  throne  a rocket  sent  up 
from  the  roof  of  the  House  gave  the  signal  to  the  Castle, 
which  signalled  in  turn  to  the  Pigeon  House  Fort  and  the 
Magazine  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  from  wdience  salvoes  of  artillery 
immediately  pealed  forth,  the  report  of  which  wTas  heard  for 
many  miles  around. 

The  scene  inside  the  House  at  this  time  was  deeply  in- 
teresting. Precisely  at  one  o’clock  her  Majesty  entered  the 
House,  preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  carrying  the  Sword 
of  State,  Earl  Kenmare  bearing  the  Crown,  and  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  the  Cap  of  Maintenance.  Her  Majesty  wore  a 
dress  of  dark  velvet,  with  a tiara  and  stomacher  of  emeralds  ; 
she  was  accompanied  by  the  Princesses  Helena  and  Louise, 
attended  by  Lady  D unraven  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes.  The 
whole  assembly  rose  at  her  entrance,  and  remained  standing 
until  her  Majesty  had  taken  her  seat  upon  the  throne.  The 
Commons  were  then  summoned  to  attend,  and  upon  their 
arrival  her  Majesty  again  rose,  the  whole  assembly  rising  at 
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tlie  same  time,  and  read  in  a clear  and  distinct  enunciation 
the  following  speech  : — 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

* 4 It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  I proclaim  from  this  place  the  re 
storation  of  the  ancient  Legislature  of  Ireland,  and  have  recourse  to 
your  advice  and  assistance  for  the  future  government  of  this  impor- 
tant portion  of  my  dominions. 

“ A long  and  painful  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  Union 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  nation  cannot  be  success- 
fully dealt  with  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  the  true  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will  best  be  consulted  by  the  re- 
establishment in  this  kingdom  of  a native  Legislature  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  its  own  affairs. 

‘VThe  effect  of  this  change  as  regards  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries  will  be  to  render  it  more  real  and  permanent,  and  to 
attach  the  people  of  Ireland  still  more  firmly  to  my  crown  and 
dynasty. 

4 ‘To  Ireland  it  will  be  productive  of  many  benefits  ; it  will  give 
peace  and  contentment  to  the  people,  give  an  impulse  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  close  for  ever  the  era  of  strife  and  re- 
bellion. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“Your  attention  will  be  called  to  various  measures  designed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  country.  A wide  field  lies  open  for  mea- 
sures of  this  class,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  you  will  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  proposals  which  shall  be  laid  before  you  that  local  know- 
ledge and  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  public  requirements 
which  can  be  possessed  only  by  the  resident  gentry  of  Ireland. 

‘ ‘ The  estimates  for  the  coming  year’s  expenditure,  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  you,  have  been  framed  with  a due  regard  for 
economy,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a view  to  the  facts  that  a large 
development  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country  may  be 
expected  to  take  place  within  that  time,  that  a great  share  of  the 
public  expenditure  will  henceforth  be  spent  in  Ireland,  and  that 
nearly  the  entire  of  the  surplus  revenue  annually  returned  by  this 
kingdom  to  the  imperial  exchequer  will,  for  the  future,  be  devoted 
to  Irish  purposes. 

“ My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“The  proceedings  of  this  day  open  up  a new,  and,  I trust,  a 
happy  future  for  my  well-beloved  realm  of  Ireland.  On  your  wis- 
dom and  prudence  I rely  for  the  realisation  of  the  manifold  benefits 
which  those  proceedings  are  calculated  to  promote.  By  your  pa- 
tience and  temper  and  moderation  you  will  furnish  a beneficial 
example  to  a people  whose  past  unhappiness  must  have  left  many 
evils,  social  and  political,  to  be  remedied.  And  I fervently  pray 
that  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  may  rest  upon  your  councils 
and  direct  your  deliberations  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of 
my  most  anxious  desires — the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  my 
faithful  Irish  people.” 
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Her  Majesty  then  retired,  and  the  House  adjourned  until 
four  o’clock.  During  her  passage  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  on  her  return  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  her  reception 
was  even  more  enthusiastic  than  that  experienced  on  her 
arrival  in  the  morning. 

At  four  o’clock  punctually,  the  House  re-assembled.  The 
Address  to  her  Majesty  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords 
by  the  Earl  of  Mayo  and  seconded  by  Lord  Clanricarde.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  moved  by  the  member  for 
Tipperary  in  a speech  of  great  power.  The  hon.  gentleman 
referred  in  glowing  language  to  the  great  events  which  had 
just  taken  place,  and  dwelt  in  a strain  of  genuine  eloquence 
on  the  glorious  termination  which  had  thus  been  given  to 
the  struggle  for  national  independence  waged  during  centuries 
by  the  Irish  race.  He  delivered  a well-deserved  eulogium  on 
the  patriotic  spirit  evinced  on  this  ever  memorable  occasion  by 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  had  proved  themselves  worthy 
successors  of  the  men  of  1782  ; and  he  declared  that  the 
trust  which  they  had  reposed  in  the  justice,  and  the  genero- 
sity, and  the  genuine  good  will  of  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  would  be  found  to  be  justified  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. The  bugbear  of  “ Catholic  ascendancy,”  with  which 
they  had  long  been  frightened  and  kept  apart  from  the  ranks 
of  their  patriotic  fellow-countrymen,  would  now  be  proved 
to  be  a shameful  delusion.  There  would  doubtless  continue 
to  be  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries,  differences  of  creed 
and  opinion ; but  there  would  be  no  wrong,  no  insult,  no 
disability,  no  persecutions  for  any  form  of  religion  ; the  pro- 
fessors of  all  could  meet  in  friendly  accord  on  the  common 
ground  of  Irish  citizenship,  and  the  whole  people  would  be 
as  one  man  in  their  love  for  Ireland  and  their  readiness  to 
defend  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  their  country. 

The  Address  was  ably  seconded  by  the  member  for  Bel- 
fast, who  said  he  was  convinced  that,  under  pretence  of 
suppressing  party  feeling  in  Ireland,  the  government  which 
hitherto  had  had  charge  of  Irish  affairs  had  done  much  to 
inflame  and  exasperate  it.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  ere  long, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  Irishmen  of  all  parties  would 
come  to  understand  each  other,  and  would  find  that  vrhat 
they  had  long  been  induced  to  regard  as  insults  and  chal- 
lenges, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  which,  perhaps,  did 
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assume  that  aspect  in  the  state  of  affairs  now  happily  ended, 
could  be  made  to  assume  a less  obnoxious  appearance  among 
a free  people,  whose  interests  and  whose  sense  of  national 
honour  would  induce  them  to  bear  and  forbear  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  present  a united  front  to  the  world. 

The  Address  was  adopted  by  acclamation  ; and  the  House 
soon  after  adjourned. 

Shortly  afterwards  a proclamation  was  issued  from  Dublin 
Castle,  announcing  that  it  had  pleased  her  Majesty  to  grant 
an  amnesty  to  all  prisoners  undergoing  punishment  for  poli 
tical  offences  in  any  portion  of  her  dominions.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  proclamation,  which  was  rapidly  and  extensively 
posted  about  the  city,  raised  the  joyful  excitement  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  nothing  was  heard  amongst 
men  but  praises  and  blessings  showered  on  the  head  of  “ The 
Queen  of  Ireland.” 

When  the  shades  of  evening  fell,  the  illuminations  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion  burst  forth  in  great 
splendour.  The  city  looked  one  blaze  of  light.  Thousands 
of  people,  with  joy  and  gladness  revealed  in  every  face, 
thronged  the  streets,  but  perfect  peace,  order,  and  good 
humour  reigned  throughout.  We  have  not  heard  of  a single 
accident  resulting  from  the  magnificent  demonstration. 

The  morning  papers  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  contain 
descriptions  of  the  rejoicings  throughout  the  provinces.  The 
scenes  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Limerick  fell  little  short  of  those 
in  Dublin  in  point  of  enthusiasm  and  brilliancy.  Enormous 
fires  blazed  on  the  mountains  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  on  the  summits  of  Slievenamon,  the  Galtees,  Vinegar 
Hill,  the  Kerry  Keeks,  Slieve  Donard,  and  Croagh  Patrick, 
are  particularly  spoken  of.  Details  of  the  popular  celebra- 
tions will,  doubtless,  continue  to  occupy  our  columns  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  For  the  present,  we  must  conclude 
this  hurried  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  days  in  Irish 
history  by  congratulating  all  who  have  lived  to  witness  it, 
and  giving  a word  of  respectful  homage  to  the  memory  of  all 
•who,  in  their  time,  struggled  either  “ by  deed  or  word,  by 
pen  or  sw^ord,”  to  hasten  its  realization. 
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One  of  the  many  fine  traits  in  the  character  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher 
was  his  readiness  to  befriend  even  the  humblest  of  his  political  associates 
whenever  his  help  was  needed,  not  only  during  the  period  of  the 
“ Young  Ireland”  movement  at  home,  but  long  afterwards  in  foreign 
lands,  when  a less  worthy  and  generous  nature  might  regard  such  old 
associations  as  severed  and  extinguished.  In  December,  1855,  he  lec- 
tured in  New  York  on  behalf  of  the  orphan  children  of  Michael  Crean, 
a member  of  one  of  the  ’48  Clubs  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  an  exile 
in  America.  The  lecture  concluded  with  the  following  brilliant  and 
touching  passages : — 

The  young  patriot,  for  whose  little  ones  I lift  my  voice 
this  night  in  earnest  supplication,  died  in  poverty  and  lone- 
liness. In  the  poor  chamber  where  his  spirit  passed  away, 
the  babble  of  his  children,  crying  for  their  crust  of  bread, 
alone  disturbed  the  solitude.  Few  of  his  old  friends  knew 
that  he  had  been  ailing.  Of  those  few,  fewer  still  could 
come  to  him,  to  wet  his  parched  lips,  and  smoothe  the  pillow 
over  which  death  had  spread  his  wings  Alone  in  the  midst 
of  thousands,  penniless  in  the  midst  of  vast  wealth,  he 
closed  his  eyes,  and  left  the  children  with  their  God.  The 
morning  came,  and  there,  stiff  and  frozen  on  that  dismal 
bed,  lay  one  whose  corpse  deserved  to  be  borne  on  the  funeral 
car.  If  patriotism,  undefiled  and  generous,  may  claim  the 
honours  of  the  sable  pall  and  solemn  march,  the  droop- 
ing plume  and  shrouded  um,  that'  humble  soldier  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  well  deserved  them.  To  the  grand  army 
spoken  of  in  these  noble  lines — 

“ And,  undismayed,  yon  sons  of  trade  might  see  the  battle’s  front. 
Who  bravely  bore,  nor  bowed  before,  the  deadlier  face  of  want ; 

And  if  they  broke  the  slavish  yoke  our  suppliant  race  endure, 

No  robbers  they — but  chivalry— the  army  of  the  poor  !” — 

to  this  grand  army,  from  the  day  it  was  enrolled  in  Dublin,, 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  until  it  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
summer  of  1846,  Michael  Crean  belonged.  The  conquest 
of  their  country  from  the  enemies  who  held  it ; power 
and  scope  for  it  to  rise,  and  be  a pride  and  blessing  to  its 
sons  ; freedom  to  inspire  and  sovereignty  to  crown  it ; this 
was  what  called  the  multitude  together,  organised  and  kin- 
dled it.  He,  who  might  have  led  that  chivalry  to  triumph, 
died  in  sight  of  the  promised  land,  leaving  his  people  in  the 
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desert.  A fragment  of  the  mass  remained.  Though  famine 
and  though  false  prophets  interposed,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
freedom,  carrying  their  swords  unsheathed,  swept  on.  The 
rest — indeed  all  this — is  known.  It  is  a story  made  familiar 
to  the  world  by  its  sorrows.  It  is  a story  at  which  the 
rabble,  who  laugh  at  Truth  when  bleeding  on  the  Cross,  have 
wagged  their  heads  and  spit  their  ridicule.  In  those  sad 
days  the  sea  was  whitened  with  the  ships  which  bore  to  this 
great  harbour,  from  every  port  in  Europe,  the  hunted  foes  of 
despotism.  In  proclaiming  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the 
16th  of  April,  1782,  Washington  writes  these  words  in  the 
order  of  the  day  : — 

“ Happy,  thrice  happy  shall  they  be  pronounced  hereafter 
who  have  contributed  anything,  who  have  performed  the 
meanest  office  in  erecting  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom, 
and  establishing  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  of  all 
nations  and  regions.” 

Far  off,  even  in  the  darkness  of  their  woe  and  bondage — 
in  the  storms  which  crossed  them  in  their  flight — the  exiles 
read  the  words,  glittering  like  the  tutelary  stars,  and,  like 
them,  never  to  be  effaced,  written  as  a commandment  on  this 
superb  gateway  of  the  republic.  This  honest  fellow,  whose 
hand  can  give  his  children  their  daily  bread  no  more,  was 
borne  thither  in  those  times.  With  him  came  his  wife  and 
two  of  the  children — the  objects  of  your  charity.  A good 
husband,  a good  father,  a good  tradesman,  he  set  himself  down 
at  once  to  work,  in  this  new  field  to  improve  the  fortunes  of  his 
little  household.  How  he  toiled  his  death  in  the  prime  of  life 
bears  witness.  His  wife  dying  a year  ago,  his  toil  was  doubled. 
He  toiled  until  his  blood  turned  to  water ; toiled  until  his 
eyes  were  turned  to  stone  ; toiled  until,  in  the  desolation  of 
his  blindness,  his  heartstrings  broke.  Gentle,  bashful,  most 
timid  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  his  death  was  as  unos- 
tentatious as  his  life.  Had  he  been  less  shrinking,  the  latter 
would  have  been  more  notable,  for  he  had  a quick  intelli- 
gence and  copious  eloquence.  No  complaint — no  prayer  for 
help — not  even  the  white  hand  quivering  in  the  air,  the 
last  signal  from  the  wreck  which  is  going  down — calls  for 
succour  and  companionship.  He  dies  as  died  those  nameless 
heroes  under  the  walls  of  Buda — 

“ The  glory  of  battle  is  ascribed  to  the  leaders — in  his- 
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tory,  theirs  are  the  laurels  of  immortality.  How  different, 
how  much  purer,  is  the  light  spread  on  the  image  of  thousands 
of  the  people’s  sons,  who,  knowing  that  where  they  fall  they 
will  lie  unknown,  their  names  unhonoured  and  unsung ; but 
who,  nevertheless,  animated  with  the  love  of  freedom  and 
fatherland,  went  on  calmly,  singing  national  anthems,  against 
the  batteries  whose  cross-fires  vomited  death  and  destruc- 
tion on  them.  And  so  they  died  by  thousands,  the  unnamed 
demigods  !” 

Thus  spoke  Louis  Kossuth.  Oh  ! if  great  men,  as  they 
are  called ; men  every  day  mentioned  by  the  noisy  world ; 
men  whose  breath  is  echoed;  men  whose  every  word  is 
stamped  with  the  immortality  of  type  in  public  chronicles  ; 
if  they  could  but  think  how  many  hundreds  as  good,  as 
brave,  as  generous,  as  full  of  noble  thoughts,  as  capable  to 
be  great  as  they  are,  silently  live,  and  without  recognition 
die,  they  were  sure  to  bow  their  heads  in  humility  and  grief. 
Grateful  do  I this  night  feel  that  in  one  instance  it  is  given 
me  to  reverse  the  sentence  which  condemns  the  unobtrusive 
hero  to  an  unknown  grave.  Grateful  do  I feel  that  the  power 
is  given  to  me  to  rescue  one  good  name  from  the  oblivion 
to  which  a shrinking  nature  would  have  consigned  it, 
and  the  children  of  an  honest  man  from  the  helplessness 
to  which  his  death  delivered  them.  Grateful,  joyful, 
proud  beyond  utterance  do  I feel,  that  it  is  permitted  me  to 
prove,  that  I am  true  to  those  who  have  been  true  to  me. 
In  the  gloom  which  gathers  on  the  grave  we  see  there,  fresh 
beneath  our  feet,  gleams  of  pure  light  pass,  and  flowers  spring 
up  through  the  snow  which  covers  it  this  winter.  They 
who,  in  the  public  halls  and  streets  of  Dublin,  stood  around 
me  when  it  was  not  too  bold  to  hope  that  the  royal  Castle 
on  Cork-hill  would  be  baptised  in  flame  the  capital  of  a new 
Republic,  are  now  beside  me,  with  hearts  as  true  as  then,  to 
do  honour  to  our  comrade,  and  service  to  those  he  loved. 
Thus  death  comes  to  prove  that  the  old  brotherhood  of  1848 
still  lives.  For  the  father’s  hand  that  has  been  withered,  a 
thousand  here  leap  forth,  and  the  prayer  of  each  one  is — 
“ Suffer  the  little  ones  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not !” 
And  thus  there  is  sunshine  passing  through  the  gloom,  and 
flowers  spring  up  through  the  snows  which  cover  that  Irish 
rebel’s  grave. 
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